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PREFACE 


these by the earlier generation or scholars the copies of 
which are not freely available. Attempt is 
the thematic with chronological order notwithstanding the 
well-known difficulties specially of the latter. The different 
parts in each volume are intended to cover a special theme 
and the selection of studies included in the different parts 
is sought to be justified in their brief introductions. 
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PART—I 


Introductory Note: The Ancient Indus Period 


The story of what Gordon Childe describes as “the drama- 
tic entry of India on the stage of oriental history” with the 
excavations of Harappa and Mohenjodaro is well-known. 

The excavations in Childe’s words, necessitated the admi- 
ssion that “India confronts Egypt and Babylonia by third 
millennium with a thoroughly individual and independent 
civilization of her own-technically the peer of the rest”. 

What is particularly relevant for an anthology of writings 
on Indian cultural heritage is the revolutionary change it 
brought about in our understanding of it. In C hilde’s 
words agaln : 

“The imposing civilization perished utterly as a result of 
internal decay accelerated by the shock of barbarian raids. 
Only since 1920 have its dumb outlines been rescued from 
complete oblivion by archaeologists... 

“Nevertheless, since Indus manufactures were imported 
into Sumer and Akkad and Indus cults were actually cele- 
brated there, the forgotten civilization must have made: 
direct if undefiaable contributions to the cultural tradition 
we inherit through Mesopotamia, Moreover, the technical 
traditions of the Bronze Age craftsmen, at least of potters 
and wainwrights, persist locally until today. Fashions of 
dress, established in the Indus cities, are still observed in 
contemporary India. Hindu rituals and deities have roots 
in the cults depicted in the prehistoric art. So classical 
Hindu science, too, and through it occidental science, may be 
indebted to the prehistoric to an unexpected degree. From 
this standpoint the Bronze Age civilization of India has not 
utterly perished ; ‘for its work continneth far beyond our 
knowledge’.” (What Happened in History. pp. 128-29). 

We have chosen here only two major articles throwing. 


(ii) 
light on the attempted reconstruction of the religion and 
scientific achievements of the ancient Indus Valley Civiliza- 
tion : 

1. The essay on Religion of the Indus period written by 
John Marshall which was incorporated (as chapter V, pp. 48- 
78) in the first comprehensive report on the Indus excava- 
tions published in three volumes with the title Mohenjodaro 
and the Indus Civilization, London 1931. 

2. Archaeological Sources for the Reconstruction of the 
History of Sciences in India by M. N. Deshpande, then the 
Director General of Archaeological Survey of India, presen- 
ted this as the key paper of the Symposium on the History 
of Science in India held in New Delhi in October 1968, The 
paper was subsequently published in the Indian Journal of 
Science, May 1971 (vol. vi. No.1) 

To these are added two articles on the possible origin of 
Astronomy and Mathematics in the Ancient Indus Valley 
Civilisation, bcth by D. Chattopadhyaya. These are : 

3. The Making of Mathematics in Ancient India. This 
paper was presented by the author as Foundation Day 
Oration at the Birla Institute of Technology and Science, 
Pilani, 1988. 

4. Astronomy in Ancient Indus Civilization. It is the 
shortened version of the theme discussed by the author in 
the first volume of his History of Science and Technology 
in Ancient India, Calcutta, Firma KLM, 1986. 


RELIGION OF THE INDUS 
VALLEY CIVILIZATION 
JOHN MARSHALL 


NATURE AND VALUE OF MATERIALS UNEARTHED 


Relics of a religious character are remarkably few, 
whether at Mohenjo-daro or Harappi, Certain structures, 
as we have already seen,’ may have served as temples or 
religious buildings of some sort or other, but nothing now 
remains in them — neither shrines nor altars nor statues nor 
cult objects — to prove what their purpose was ; nor is there 
a structural monument of any kind at either of these sites 
which can positively be said to have had a sacred character. 
Indeed, all that we have to go on in endeavouring to form 
an idea of the religion of the people is the engraved seals 
found in abundance among the ruins, an inconsiderable 
number of clay sealings and copper tablets, a variety of 
small figurines of terra-cotta, faience, and metal, and a 
few stone images in the round, 


CONFLICT OF VIBWS ON PRE-ARYAN RELIGION 

Meagre, however, as these materials are, they are beyond 
price to the student of Indian religion, in that they furnish 
the only authentic and contemporary evidence we possess 
regarding the religious beliefs of the pre-Aryans, Much, it 
is true, about these beliefs is contained in late Vedic and 
post-Vedic literature, and this vast storehouse of information 
may prove invaluable, when once it becomes possible to 
discriminate more clearly between what is Aryan and what 
is non-Aryan, Up to the present, however, the efforts made 
by scholars in this direction have led only to conflicting and 
inconclusive results, the inferences drawn by some being 
diametrically opposed to those drawn by others, Thus, 


1. Cf. Chap. II, pp. 22-3. 
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Monier Williams and Hopkins, taking the commonly 
accepted view, regard the contribution made to Hinduism 
by the Dravidian or other pre-Aryan races as almost a 
a regligible quantity, or perhaps even worse than negligible, 
since in their estimation it comprised only the most barbaric 
and degrading features of Hinduism. Oppert, on the 
contrary, placed the religion of the non-Aryans onan 
altogether higher plane, “They telieved,” he writes, “in the 
existence of ore supreme spirit of Heaven, with whom 
was asscciated and admitted to an equal, and eventually 
e\en superior share of power, the Goddess of Earth. Both 
1uled supreme over the good as well as the evil spirits 
who disturted and tortured men ; over men and the entire 
world, Associated with this doctrine was a belief in the 
transmigration of souls after death,”* Which of these two 
estimates is rearer to the truth can now only be decided 
by the discovery of actual monuments of the pre-Aryan 
period, This it is that invests the new materials from 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with such surpassing interest— 
an interest that will still further be enhanced if and when 
the legends engraved upon many of them can be deciphered. 


THE GREAT MOTHER GODDESS 
FIGURINES OF MOTHER GODDESS 


Among these materials the first that demand attention 
are a large number of female figurines of terra-cotta, etc., of 
the types illustrated in Pls. XII, XCIV, and XCV. Such 
figurines are found both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappi, and 
are paralleled, as we shall see, by kindred examples from the 


1. Cf., forexample, Monier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in 
India, pp. 51-8, and Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 542, 

2, Cf, Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of India, p. 574. In regard 
to the Earth or Mother Goddess, see pp. 49-52 below. Parentheti- 
cally, it is worth r-mark'ng that Oppert connected the non-Aryan 
Dravidians with “the great Turanian races, which then reigned 
Over civilized Asia, with Mesopotamia as their centre”, and he 
traced their religious beliefs to the same source, 
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neighbouring country of Baliichistan. Some of them, like 
the woman kneading dough or holding a dish of cakes in 
her arm (Pl. XCV, 12), are probably merely toys, without 
any religious meaning. Others, with children in their arms 
(Pl. XCV, 20) or ina state of pregnancy (Pl. XCY, 24, 29, 
and 30), may be assumed to be ex-voto offerings, perhaps 
with a magical significance, for the purpose of procuring 
offspring, though the possibility of the latter being 
apotropaic in character must not be lost sight of, since it is 
well known that in some parts of India a pregnant woman, 
like a new-born child or a corpse, is regarded as taboo,? 
and that she is also peculiarly liable to be attacked by evil 
spirits. The great majority, however, of these figurines 
portray a very distinctive and generally uniform type, viz. a 
standing and almost nude female, wearing a band or girdle 
about her loins with elaborate head-dress and collar, and 
occasionally with ornamental cheek cones and a long 
necklace, In many of these figurines the ear ornaments take 
the form of shell-like cups suspended by bands on either 
side of the head, while the head-dress above is more or less 
crescent-shaped (Pls. XCV, 6, 7, 8, and 13; XCIYV, 1, 5, 
and 12; and XIV, 1), or ends in points as in PI. XII, 1.4 
SIMILAR FIGURINES FROM BALUCHISTAN 

The figurines of the goddess from Balichistan are of two 
types, both differing from those of the Indus Valley, in that 
they are not full length images, but consist of head and 
body only ending in a flat base, like many such images of 
Minoan and Mycenaean origin.’ In the first type the face 


1, Cf. ERE. x, 242. 

2. Cf. JRAI. vol. xxix, p. 271. This taboo can bə transmitted like 
an infectious disease to others, unless precautions are taken 
against it, 

. Cf. ERE. ibid., p. 244. 

For fuller details of these female figurines see pp. 338 ff. infra. 

. E.g. Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, vol. ii, fig. 193, p. 
340 ; and vol. iii, pp. 556 and 557 and Suppl. pl. xxi, where the 
Mother Goddess is holding up an infant, perhaps her own. 


in > we 
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is pinched-in like a bird’s and the goddess wears long and 
generally elaborate necklaces with shell or other pendants 
attached—features which are common also to the Indus 
figurines ; but the hands are shown resting either on the 
waist or on the breasts, which as a rule are not prominent 
(Pl. XII, 3-5). Specimens of this type were recovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein at Kulli and Mehi, at the latter of which 
sites they were found along with other objects in Chal- 
colithic burials. The pottery associated with them differs 
in style from the common red-and-black painted ware of 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which is also found on certain 
sites in Northern Baltchistan, but whether it is earlier, 
contemporary, or later has yet to be determined. The 
second type, which comes from Kaudani, Mughal-ghundai, 
and Perifino-ghundai in Zhob, belongs also to the Chal- 
colithic Age, but is shown by the pottery accompanying it 
to be decidedly later than the first. In this type (Pl. XII, 
6-10) the goddess wears a sort of hood over her head and 
a series of necklaces or torques treated very formally and 
sometimes appearing like a tippet or like the pectoral of 
the three-faced god described below. Her face, instead of 
being bird-like, is flat and horribly grotesque, with high 
forehead, cavernous eyes, and distorted mouth. Both of 
these legless types suggest a parallel with the later images 
of the Earth Goddess, in which she is portrayed half 
emerging from the ground, and it may be that this in fact 
was the idea underlying all the half or three-quarter length 
figurines of this goddess. While, however, there is nothing 
at all repulsive in the aspect of the earlier type, the later 
type is clearly intended to inspire horror and can hardly 
fail to remind us of the terrible and loathly images of the 
malignant Kali, of which these figurines may be taken to be 
an early prototype.! 


1, Kali is portrayed with emaciated body, a gatland ct skulls rcund 


her neck, and her tongue lollirg out fi h . 
pease rom her wide mouth. Cf, 
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THE MOTHER GODDESS IN WESTERN ASIA 
AND ROUND THE ÆGEAN COASTS 


Now, it is well known that female statuettes akin to 
these from the Indus Valley and Balichistan have been. 
found in large numbers and over a wide range of countries 
between Persia and the Ægean, notably in Elam, Mesopo- 
tamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine, 
Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt. In 
some of these countries they appear later or more spasmodi- 
cally than in others, but there seems little doubt that the 
various groups are traceable, if not directly to a common 
origin, at any rate to a community of religious ideas shared 
by the countries where they are found; and the generally 
accepted view concerning them is that they represent the 
great Mother or Nature Goddess,” whose cult is believed to 
have originated in Anatolia (probably in Phrygia) and spread 
thence throughout most of Western Asia.® The corres- 
pondence, however, between these figurines and those found 
on the banks of the Indus is such that it is difficult to 
tesist the conclusion that the latter also represented a 


l. For tbe antiquity of the Mother Goddess cult in these several 
countries, see Myres in Camb, Ane. Hist., vol. i, p. 91; Farnell, 
Greece and Babylon, p>. 87-92. Whether Myres is right in stating 
that the cult was unknown in Babylonia until the time of 
Hammurabi is questionable. Langdon (CAH. p. 444) speaks of 
Nippur as being the “prehistoric seat of the worship of the Earth 
Mother”, and De Morgan (Prehist oric Man, p. 250) traces the cult 
to a very much earlier age than Hammurabi in Chaldea and 
Susiana. 

2. Also known as the “Lady of the Underworld” and Mother Earth. 

3. Myres, loc. cit., is of opinion that the cult travelled from Anatolia 
or Syria to Mesopotamia: De Morgan that it travelled from the 
latter country westward. Its existence in the Indus Valley and 
Baluchistan during the Chalcolithic p2riod proves that the cult 
had a much wider diffusion at that period than has hitherto been 
supposed. Wherever its cradle, it must have been spread over the 
Near and Middle East in the Neolithic, if not in the Paleolithic 
age. 
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Mother or Nature Goddess,? and served the same purpose 
as their counterparts in the West, viz. either as votive 
offerings? or, less probably, as cult images for household 
shrines ; and this conclusion is strengthened by the fact 
that the range of these figurines now extends practically 
without a break from the Indus to the Nile, over tracts that 
are not only geographically continuous but which in the 
Chalcolithic Age were united by common bonds of culture. 
Even, however, without the analogy of these images from 
Western Asia, there would be a strong presumption in 
favour of the examples from Mohenjo-daro, Harappa, and 
Balūchistān being effigies of the great Mother Goddess or 
of one or other of her local manifestations. 


ANTIQUITY AND IMPORTANCE OF MOTHER- 
GODDESS CULT IN INDIA 


For in no country in the world has the worship of the 
Divine Mother been from time immemorial so deep-rooted 
and ubiquitous as in India. Her shrines are found in 
every town and hamlet throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, She is the “Mother” or “Great Mother” and 


1, Neither in the East nor in the West is it possible to affirm whether 
during the Chalcolithic Age these figures represent one and the 
same goddess or what were then regarded as a number of separite 
divinities with different names. But, provisionally, we are justified 
in regarding |them as images of one great Nature or Mother 
Goddess, just as the countless Gramadevatas in India to-day, 
though distinguished by different names, are manifestations of 
one and the same power. Cf. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenacan 
Religion, pp. 337-8. 

2, One of these figurines has her right hand raised to the forehead 
as if in the gesture of prayer or reverence. This particular one 
may represent a priestess or votary rather than a goddess + in this 
connection, however, it may be recalled that in the Berlin Museum 
there is a bronze figurine of Minoan origin with the right hand 
Taisedin preci:ely the same gesture, and with a triple coil of snakes. 
falling down her back—an attribute that somewhat militates 
against the image being that of a votary or a priestess. Cf, Arthur 
Evans, The Palace of Minos, vol. ii, p. 507 and fig. 365. 
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prototype of the power (prakriti) which developed into that 
of Sakti. Her representatives are the Grimadevatas, the 
village goddesses whose names are legion and whose local 
attributes may vary, but who one and all are personi- 
fications of the same power.? Every village has its own 
particular goddess, to whom rich and poor alike look for 
protection and whose worship often takes the place of every 
other creed. She is as much to be dreaded as the Magna 
Mater ; but it is she who wards off evil spirits, who is the 
author of fertility,® dispenser of life and giver of all 
things. Nowadays, these Grimadevatas are represented 
generally by rudely carved images, but sometimes by mere 
symbols such as a stone, while occasionally their shrines 
are quite empty.® 
ITS NON-ARYAN CHARACTER 

That, like the Mother Goddesses of Western Asia, they 
originated in a matriarchal state of Society, is a highly 
reasonable supposition,® but, however this may be, there 


1. Cf. Gustav Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of India, Pp. 449, 450, 
and 504, 

2, In Gujarat alone Monier Williams counted more than 140 of these 
Gramadevatas, each with a different name, and in the Madras 
Presidency there are ten times as many. Cf. Oppert, op. cit., PP. 
418 and 457; Monier William:, op. cit., p. 225. She is known 
as Mata, Amba, Amma, Ambamai, Mahamai, Jagadamba Devi, 
and by myriad other names, 

3. The Great Mother Goddess of Asia Minor, Ishtar and Isis, appear 
to be definitely associated with vegetation cults. For the con- 
nection of the Indian Durga with vegetation, see R. P, Chanda, 
Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 131-3. 

4. Cf. Oppert, op. cit., pp. 452-3 and 459. 

5. Cf. Menier Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India, pt. i, 
p. 225. 

6. Cf. Hopkins, The Religions of India, p. 541, where he speaks of 
matriarchy creeping into Hinduism from the Southern Wild 
Tribes; and Hall, The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, 
pp. 274-5. Matriarchy was not a feature of Aryan society ; 
whether it was ever a feature of Semitic society is a moot point. 
Professor Paton takes a different view from Hall. Cf, Chanda, 
Indo- Aryan Races, pp. 150-1. 
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can te no question that they held a pre-eminent position 
among the national deities of the non-Aryan population.* 
This is indicated alike by the popularity of their cults 
among the primitive trites, and by the fact that the leading 
parts in their ritual and ceremonies are taken, not by 
Brahmans, but by low-caste Pariahs—members of some of 
the old tribes who are supposed to know how to win the 
ear of the goddess.2 Some of the pre-Aryan tribes have 
reyer really come within the fold of Hinduism, and among 
these tribes the worship of the Mother or Earth Goddess 
is especially strong.” As a fact, there is no example of the 
ancient Aryans, whether in India or elsewhere, having 
elevated a female deity to the supreme position occupied by 
these Mother Goddesses. In Vedic mythology goddesses 
played only a subordinate part ; the principal deities were 
exclusively male, and it was solely by virtue of their position 
as consorts of these male gods that the female deities 
acquired their influence. Prithivi, the Earth Goddess of 
the Vedic Aryans, was a figure quite distinct from the Great 
Earth or Mother Goddess of the older peoples.” She was, 
it is true, personified as a deity even in the Rigveda, some- 
times alone, sometimes in conjunction with the Sky.® and 
she was invoked for her blessings, but it was not until 
later, when Aryans and pre-Aryans had amalgamated, that 
her worship came to resemble that of the older Goddess,” 
EVIDENCE OF SEALING FROM HARAPPA 

Apart from the terra-cotta figurines described above 

and dealt with more fully by Mr. Mackay in Chapter XVIII, 


Oppert, op. cit., pp. 450, 451, 503, 513, 

Crooke, op. cit., p. 47. 

Cf. Gustav Oppert, op. cit., p. 436. 

Cf. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, pp. 95-6. Oppert, op. cit., p. 397. 
Equally impossible is it to fnd in the early -Mesopotamian religion 
a parallel figure to the personal Gë or Prithivi, Farnell, op. cit., 
p. 114, Cf. Oppert, op. cit., p. 402. 

. Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, ii, p. 17. 

7. Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern India, pp. 46-7. 


Fe he Oe 
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the cult of the Earth or Mother Goddess is evidenced by 
a remarkable oblong sealing from Harappa (Pl. XU, 12), 
on which a nude? female figure is depicted upside down 
with legs apart and with a plant issuing from her womb, 
This figure is at the right extremity of the obverse face. 
At the left end of the same face and separated from it by 
an inscription of six letters are a pair of animal “genii”, 
of which I shall have more to say presently. On the 
reverse side the same inscription is repeated, and to the 
left of it are the figures of a man and woman, the former 
standing with a sickle-shaped knife in his right hand, the 
latter seated on the ground with hands raised in an attitude 
of supplication. Evidently, the man is preparing to kill 
the woman, and it is reasonable to suppose that the scene 
is intended to portray a human sacrifice? connected with 
the Earth Goddess depicted on the other side, with whom 
‘we must also associate the two genii, whom I take to be 
ministrants of the Deity, Although unique, so far as I am 
aware, in India, this striking representation of the Earth 
Goddess with a plant growing from her womb is not 
unnatural, and is closely paralleled by a terra-cotta relief 
of the early Gupta age, from Bhita in the United Provinces, 
on which the Goddess is shown with her legs in much the 
the same posture, but with a lotus issuing from her neck 
instead of from her womb,® 


1. In connection with the nudity of the Earth Geddess, it is worth 
recalling that in times cf drought women are said to go to the 
fields at night and strip themselves naked. Two then yoke them- 
selves to a plough, and a third drives it, calling on the Earth 
Mother for help. Crooke, op. cit., p. 71. 


2. For human sacrifice connected with the Mother Goddess, see 
Barth, The Religions of India, p. 204 ; Hopkins, cp, cit., pp. 528 
and 531, For the change from buman to animal sacrifices, see 
Hopkins, op. cit., p. 204. 


3. Cf. ASR. 1911-12, pl. xxiii, 40. 
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THE MALE-GOD 
MALE GOD, THE PROTOTYPE OF THE HISTORIC SIVA 


Side by side with this Earth or Mother Goddess there 
appears at Mohenjo-daro a male god, who is recognizable at 
once as a prototype of the historic Siva. He is strikingly 
portrayed on the roughly carved seal illustrated in 
Pl, XII, 17, which has been recently brought to light by 
Mr. Mackay.1 The God, who is three-faced, is seated on 
a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of Yoga, with 
legs bent double beneath him, heel to heel, and toes 
turned downwards. His arms are outstretched, his hands, 
with thumbs to front, resting on his knees. From wrist to 
shoulder the arms are covered with bangles, eight smaller 
and three larger; over his breast is a triangular pectoral 
or perhaps a series of necklaces or torques, like those on 
the later class of Goddess figurines from Balichistin? ; 
and round his waist a double band. The lower limbs are 
bare and the phallus (a@rdhvamedhra) seemingly exposed, 
but it is possible that what appears to be the phallus is in 
reality the end of the waistband. Crowning his head is a 
pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. To either side 
of the god are four animals, an elephant and tiger on his 
proper right, a rhinoceros and buffalo on his left. Beneath 
the throne are two deer standing with heads regardant and 
horns turned to the centre. At the top of the seal is an 
inscription of seven letters, the last of which, for lack of 
room at the right-hand top corner, has been placed between 
the elephant and the tiger. From the foregoing it will be 


1. Iam indebted to Mr. Mackay for permission to reproduce not 
only this important seal, but also the seven objects figured in Pls. 
XII, 18 and 22; XIII, 15, 23, 24 and 25; XIV, 3, all of which have 
been unearthed by him at Mohenjo-daro since 1927. 

2, Cf. above, p. 49. May this pectoral or breastplate be connected 
with the kavacha or breastplate, which with the Saktas became an 
amulet against the powers of evil? Cf. Monier Williams, op. cit., 
p. 204, 
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seen that the attributes of the deity are peculiarly distinc-- 
tive. In the first place, he is three-faced (trimukha),? and 
we are at once reminded that in historic times Siva was 
portrayed with one, three, four, or five faces and always. 
with three eyes,2 and that thefamiliartriad of Siva, Brahma 
and Vishnu is habitually represented by a three-faced image. 


THE THREE-FACED OR THREE-EYED GOD 


Of the three-faced Siva—that is, Siva without Brahma 
and Vishpu—there is a fine example among the ruined 
temples of Devahgaya near Mount Abu, and other 
examples are illustrated in T. A. Gopinatha Rao’s Elements 
of Hindu Iconography, notably one at Melcheri, near 
Kaveripakkam in the N. Arcot District, another near the- 
Gokak Falls in the Belgaum District, and a third at 
Chitorgarh in Udaipur State*; but in historic times the 


1. Although only three faces are visible, it is possible that a fourth is 
to be understood at the back, as in the Mahega images illustrated! 
by Gopinatha Rao, Reliefs of the four-faced Brahma are not 
infrequently treated in this way. The four faces of Siva are 
referred to in the story of Tilottamain the Mahabharata i, 213, 
22-8 and xiii, 141. Liigas—the phallic emblems of Siva—are not 
uncommonly fashioned with four faces, the idea being that the god 
looks in all directions over the four quarters of the universe. If 
this is the underlying conception here, it may be that the four 
quarters are represented by the four animals to the right and left 
of the deity, just as on the capital of the Agoka column at Sarnath 
they are represented by the elephant, lion, bull, and horse, 

2. The three eyes are now supposed to denote the god’s iasight into 
the past, present, and future. Dr. A. B. Cook reminds me that 
the three-eyed Zeus at Argos was similarly explained as lord of 
sky, sea, and earth (Paus, ii, 24, 4) 

3, Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, Progress Report of the A.S.W.I., 1906-7, 
p. 30, Professor Bhandarkar specifically says that this is an image 
of Siva, not of the Triad, but he does not make his reasons clear 

4, Cf. pp. 380-6 and pls. cxvi, cxiv, 1, and cxviii. Mr, Gopinatha Rao 
also takes the famous three-headed sculpture in the Elephanta 
Cave to be a representation of Mahegamirti and not of the 
Trimarti, as commonly supposed. Ibid., p 382 For another 
example of the three-faced Siva in a temple at Jagatsukh, 8 miles- 
north of Nagar in Kullu, see ASR, 1926-7, p. 282. 
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type was not a common one and may have been produced 
under. the influence of the trimukha images representing 
the triad. Indeed, the question presents itself whether the 
three-faced deity on our Mohenjo-daro seal is not a 
syncretic form of three deities rolled into one. Ido not 
mean by this that the philosophic idea of a triad associated 
with the doctrine of the absolute’ had taken shape at this 
early period, but simply that the cult of this particular 
god—call him Siva or by whatever name we like—had been 
amalgamated with other cults, and that the fact was signified 
by giving him three faces instead of one. In support of 
this suggestion it is to be recalled that the conception of 
the triad or trinity is a very old one in India,” though it 
was possibly not until the historic period that it assumed 
a philosophic aspect, and that it was equally old in 
Mesopotamia, where such triads as those of Sin, Shamash, 
and Ishtar or of Anu, Enlil, and Ea were long antecedent 
to the Aryans. In this three-faced God from Mohenjo- 
daro, therefore, it may be that the germ of the same idea is 
expressed.® It is more likely, however, that in the first 
instance the god was provided with a plurality of faces in 
token of his all-seeing nature ; that these images afterwards 
suggested the trimirits of Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu ; and 
that the latter in their turn subsequently inspired such 
images as those referred to above. 


MAHA YOGI 


The second feature of this pre-Aryan god that links him 
with the historic Siva is his peculiar Yogi-like posture, 
with feet drawn up beneath him, toes turned down, and 
hands extended above the knees. Siva is pre-eminently the 


1. Cf. Keith, s.v. trimūr/i, ERE. xii, pp. 457-8, 

2. Keith, loc. cit. In Indian literature the germ of the doctrine is 
traceable as far back as the Rigveda, Cf. Barth, op. cit., p. 180. 

3 The idea of a triad may also find expression in the three-headed 
animal figured on Seal 382, which is a combination of the bison, 
unicorn, and ibex. Cf. p, 67 infira. 
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prince of Yogis—the typical ascetic and self-mortifier, 
whence his names Mahitapah, Mahayogi.1 Primarily, the 
purpose of yoga was the attainment of union (yoga)? with 
the god by mental discipline and concentration ; but it was 
also the means of acquiring miraculous powers, and hence 
in course of time the yogi came to be regarded as a magician, 
miracle-monger, and charlatan. Like Saivism itself, yoga 
had its origin among the pre-Aryan population, and this 
explains why it was not until the Epic Period? that it came 
to play an important role in Indo-Aryan religion. Even 
before the discovery of this seal Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda had pointed out that the head of the male statue 
from Mohenjo-daro illustrated in Pl, XCVIII has its eyes 
concentrated on the tip of the nose, and had concluded— 
with remarkable intuition—that it was portrayed in an 
attitude of yoga. Probably it is the statue of a priest or 
may be of a king-priest, since it lacks the horns which 
would naturally be expected if it were a figure of the deity 
himself, That it possessed a religious or quasi-religious 
character is suggested by the distinctive trefoil patterning 
of its robe—a motif which in Sumer is reserved for objects 
of a sacral nature. A deity in the same yogi attitude is. 
also depicted on a small faience sealing from Mohenjo-daro 
(Pls. CXVI, 29, and CXVIII, 11), but in this case there is a 
kneeling Naga to either side of him with hands uplifted in 
prayer, Whether this ‘deity is three-faced or not the 
sealing is too defaced to show, but it is noteworthy that on 
another seal lately found at Mohenjo-daro a deity is 
portrayed in the same posture with one face only. As 
already remarked, Siva may be represented with one, three, . 


Cf, Monier Williams, op, cit., p. 83. 

Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 261, 351 and 402. 

Hopkins, ibid., p. 357. 

Cf., for example, the dragon figured in Delaporte, Mesopotamia, 
pp. 181-2. The same ornament is also found on a small stone- 
base recently found by Mr. Mackay at Mohenjo-daro. 

5. Cf. p. 68 infra. 


ERII 
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four, or more faces, but that his prehistoric prototype also 
had a variable number of faces obviously cannot be taken 
for granted. It may be that the god on all three seals is 
one and the same, but it may also be that the yoga attitude 
was transferred to other deities as well. 


LORD OF THE BEASTS 


Siva is not only prince of Yogis ; he is also lord of the 
beasts (pagupati), and it is seemingly in reference to this 
-aspect of his nature that the four animals — the elephant, 
tiger, rhinoceros, and buffalo—are grouped about him, In 
historic times the title pasupati meant “lord of cattle”, and 
by analogy pasu was applied to the human herds of which 
Siva was the herdsman!; but in the Vedic hymns pasu 
signified a beast of the jungle,? and it may reasonably be 
inferred, therefore, that at that time the deity was regarded 
as master of wild no less than of tame animals. Rudra, 
the Vedic God, whose cult was amalgamated and identified 
with that of Siva, also bore the title of pagupati, and this 
may conceivably have been one of the reasons for identi- 
fying him with Siva. An instructive parallel to this 
aspect of the deity is furnished by the nameless god and 
goddess of Minoan Crete, who are frequently figured on 
the monuments in company with lions or leopards and 
have come to be known as the master and mistress of 
animals. The Anatolian Cybele, too, who is analogous to 
the Great Mother Mahadevi—the consort of Siva—was 
similarly supported by lions. 


HORNS OF DIVINITY AND THE TRISULA 
Still another attribute that helps to connect this un- 
known God with Siva, though it does not amount to actual 
evidence of identity, is the pair of horns crowning his head. 
1, The soul, also called paśu, belongs to the Lord as to a master. It 
is conceived of as bzing bound by matter, as a beast (pasu) is 
bound by a fetter (pasa), Cf. Monier Williams, op, cit., p. 89. 


2, Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, s. v. pasu. 
3. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., pp. 462-3, 
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Similar horns appear on the heads of various figures at 
Mohenjo-daro e.g. Pls. XII, 18, 22, and XIII, 17), as well 
as on the terra-cotta masks figured in PI. XCV, 1-3. In 
these cases there can be little doubt that the horns have a 
special sacred significance. In PI, XII, 18 and 22, they are 
certainly the emblem of the deity ; in other cases they seem 
to have teen transferred to the priest or possibly to the 
votary. Precisely the same practice obtained at this period 
in Sumer and Babylonia, where horns were commonly used 
to denote the deity, but were also worn by kings or priests, 
presumably tecause they were regarded as incarnations or 
representatives of the horned gods.1 Such horns, there- 
fore, must not te regarded as the attribute of any particular 
deity or used as an argument for associating one deity with 
another. On the other hand, this particular pre-Aryan 
emblem of divinity,? although not generally adopted by 
the Vedic Aryan, did not entirely die out. In later days 
it took the form of the tri§ala or trident, and in that guise 
continued to be a special attribute of Siva,® though it was 
subsequently usurped by other sects as well; notably by 
the Buddhists, with whom it stood for the Trinity of the 
three jewels* (triratna). This emblem, therefore, while of 
itself proving nothing definite, nevertheless provides 
another link in the chain which connects Siva with the 


1. Cf. ERE. vi, p. 793. 

2. It may be recalled that the Dasa demon Sushna is described in the 
Rigveda as horned. Cf. Macdoneil, Vedic Mythology, p. 160. 

3. The Raudras, a sect of Saivites, had the trident branded on the 
forehead; the Jangamas, another sect, bore it on the head and 
carried a stone Jiga. The trident is now explained as denoting 
the three aspects of the god, as Creator, Destroyer, and 
Regenerator. Monier Williams, op, cit., pp. 81-6. 

4, Je. the Buddha, the Law (dharma) and the Congregation 
(sangha). How the horns were transforn ed into the trisalas will 
be readily apparent ‘if the reader will compare the horps on the 
Mohenjo-daro seal with the ¢risalas, for example, on the gate~ 
ways of the Sanchi stupa. . 
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pre-Aryan religion, and to this extent supports his identi- 
fication with the deity of the seal.* 


THE DEER-THRONE 


Finally, there remain the deer or ibexes beneath the 
seat of the god. Two deer in a like position are portrayed 
on many mediaeval images of Siva, especially when he 
appears in the form of Dakshinamirti or Yogadakshin imūrti ; 
and a deer (myiga) held in one of his hands is a frequent 
attribute of the god in other manifestations? The two 
deer beneath the throne recall, of course, the familiar deer 
beneath the Buddha’s throne in the dharmacakra scene, 
where they are symbolic of the deer-park, in which the 
first sermon was preached ; and so common, indeed, was 
this motif in early Buddhist India, that we might well 
have been excused for supposing that it was. borrowed by 
the Saivites from the Buddhists. It now becomes evideni, 
however, that the motif was long anterior to Buddhism, 
and it seems not improbable that the Buddhists themselves 
adopted it, as they adopted so much eise, from the popular 
religion of the day, as being peculiarly associated with the 
Yogi or the Teacher type already long established by the 
Saivites. 


1. Whether the God is intended to be ithyphallic or not is doubtful. 
What appears to be the ardhva medhra may, as stated above, be 
the end of the waistband drawn down in front, and unnecessarily 
accentuated. On the other hand, it is noteworthy that this is the 
manner in which §iva’s manifestation, Lakuliga, is habitually 
portrayed. Cf. Bhandarkar, ASR, 1906-7, p. 186, and figs. 2 and 5, 
Hopkins. op. cit., p. 414, remarks on the all-important part 
played by phallic worship in Epic §Saivism, but elsewhere he 
expresses the view, now finally disposed of, that phallism was due 
to Greek influence. For a figure of Lakuljga in a shrine at 
JageSvara in the Almora District, see ASR. 1926-7, p. 232. 

2. For the deer beneath the throne, cf. Gopinatha Rao, The 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. ii. pt. i, pp. 273-89, and pls. 
lxxi and Ixxvii; for the deer held inthe hand, pp. 134, 136, 
163, 164, 168, 174, 200, etc, 


re 
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THE PRE-ARYAN SIVA 

We have, then, on this seal a god whose distinguishing 
attributes proclaim him the prototype, in his most essential 
aspects, of the historic iva. Of the name of this pre- 
Aryan god we are in ignorance. It has been suggested 
that the name Siva is connected with a Dravidic root 
meaning “red”. Whether this surmise is correct or not, 
it is by no means unlikely that the Sanskrit epithet of Siva 
(=auspicious), applied to this god by the Aryans, bore a 
phonetic resemblance to his original name, On the other 
hand, it may be that the epithet was merely a euphemism 
adopted out of fear of the deity, just as the Greeks spoke 
of the dreaded Erinyes as the Eumenides ( “ihe kindly” ), 
or the Romans of the daughter of Faunus as the Bona 
Dea.? Be this, however, as it may, we shall probably not 
be far wrong if we infer that this pre-Aryan deity, who so 
closely resembled Siva in other fundamental respects, 
resembled him also as a god of destruction and terror, to 
be propitiated by human or other bloody sacrifices, and as 
chief of mischievous spirits, demons and vampires? In 
these malignant jaspects giva corresponds closely with the 


i, Monier Williams’ suggestion, op, cit., p. 71, that Siva is'an Aryan 
god is opposed to everything we know of the history of this cult. 
See Oppert, op. cit., p. 373, and R. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 
126-9. The absence from this seal of the Nandi bull, habitually 
associated with Siva in later times, is noteworthy. It may be 
that in the Chalcolithic Age the cult of the bull was still distinct, 
and not absorbed by §aivism until a later date. Cf. Monier 
Williams, ibid , p. 326. 

In the same way, in India, the spirits of young men who have 
died without children are called pitris, “fathers.” Cf. ERE., s.v. 
Euphemism, vol. v, pp. 585-6. In Mesopotamia the old Sumerian 
gods were retained under Semitic names (Camb. Anc. Hist., vol. i, 
p. 529) and in Greece the pre-Aryan gods under Greek names. 


2: 


~—==$,---BesGia as chief of the bhitas and piśāchas cf. Barth, op. cit, pp. 


164-5; as “the god that desires to kill”. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 
251, In the South of India, where Saivism is most prevalent, 
demonolatry is also most deeply rooted. 


2 
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- non-A1yan Aiyanar, whose shrines are ubiquitous in the 
South of India, and whom some tauthorities definitely 
identify with him,* 

At the same time ke has many features in common with 
the Vedic Rudra, whose cult he subsequently absorbed ; 
for though in the hymns of the Rigveda Rudra appears as a 
more teneficent deity, wise, bountiful, and easily invoked, 
he is none the less formidable, and many of the hymns that 
refer to him are concerned with deprecating his wrath.” 
Whether, like Siva, this pre-Aryan god of Mohenjo-daro 
was associated with the mountains, whether he had an 
orgiastic side to his nature, and whether he was already 
regarded as a supreme but essentially personal deity, are 
points that must te lefi to future research to determine. 


ICONIC AND ANICONIC WORSHIP 


A question cf manifest importance presented by this 
seal, is whether the image portrayed on it represents ah 
actual cult idol or merely the anthropomorphic form of the 
god as apprehended in popular imagination. Because a 
deity is imaged in human shape, it does not necessarily 
follow that he is worshipped in that shape. Manifold 
instances might be quoted of gods or goddesses being wor- 
shipped in baetylic, but conceived of in anthropomorphic, 
form. Even in modern India both Siva and Vishyu are 
pictured and commonly worshipped in quasi-human shape, 


1. Cf. Oppert, op. cit., pp. 504-10. Aiyanar is now commorly under- 
stood as representirg the Union of Siva and Vishnu in ore, and 
is said to be their son, His abode is sometimes nothing or than 
a rude stone, surrounded by clay or terra-cotta figures of hortes, 
elephants, buffaloes, and other animals on which he is pipri 
to ride. 3 

2. Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 143. On the 
other hard, Barth regards Rudra as distinctly Sa Haily bene- 
ficent in the Rigveda, and holds that the more terrible aspect of 
his rature Coes not come into promirerce until we Paci the 


Atharvaveda, when his cult had alrea y coalesced w. iva 's, 
ti d: hen h Lt hi d d with § . 
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but more commonly still they are represented, for cult 
purposes, by aniconic agalmata, the one by the liñga, the 
mystic phallic symbol of creation, the other by the 
§alagrama. In seeking, therefore, to interpret these monu- 
ments of a primitive and unknown religion, we must be 
careful not to confuse cult idols with what may have been 
merely imaginative representations of the deities. In this 
particular case, however, we are on safe ground; for the 
highly conventionalized type of the image, its stylized 
details and the fact that the kindred image portrayed on 
the faience sealing referred to above is being worshipped by 
Nagas, clearly point to its being a copy of a cult idol. We 
ate justified, therefore, in concluding that the people of 
Mohenjo-daro had not only reached the stage of anthropo- 
morphizing their deities, but were worshipping them in 
that form as well as in the aniconic. 


SAKTISM 


From the cult of this male god at Mohenjo-daro we 
pass by a natural transition to the emblems of creation 
which are indissolubly connected with the worship of Siva ; 
but before doing so I must revert for a moment to the cult 
of the Great Mother Goddess, or rather to a particular 
phase of it known as Saktism. Now, of Saktism there, is 
no direct evidence at Mohenjo-daro or Harappa. Let me 
be clear on that point. What evidence there is, is merely 
suggestive. Sakti worship was of great antiquity in India ; 
it originated out of the cult of the Mother Goddess; and 
it was closely connected with the cult of Siva, Moreover, 
it exhibits features that bear so striking a resemblance to 
those of certain prehistoric cults in Western Asia, that we 
cannot pass it by in silence or ignore the likelihood of its 
existence among the Indus Valley people. The underlying 
principle of Saktism is a sexual dualism, which has been 
aptly described as “duality in unity”.1 In this development 


1. Cf, Monier Williams, op. Cit., p. 180. 
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of the primitive mother worship, the goddess was trans- 
formed into a personification of female energy (Sakti) and, 
‘as the eternal productive principle (prakyiti), united with 
the eternal male principle (purusha)' and became the 
creator and Mother of the Universe (Jaganmata or Jagad- 
amba), including.the gods themselves. In her supreme 
form she was identified as Mahadevi, consort of Siva,? with 
whose worship, as stated above, Saktism became inextricably 
bound up ; yet she herself was conceived of as the creator 
of Siva and superior to him, just as her lesser emanations, 
the aktis of Brahma, Vishyu, and the rest of the gods, 
were superior to their own male counterparts ; and, just 
as Siva combined in himself the powers of all other gods 
and in the eyes of his later votaries became the Supreme 
God (Mahadeva), so did his female counterpart become the 
supreme Goddess in the Sakta pantheon, reflecting in her 
own personality all female manifestations of the other 
divinities.’ Like Siva himself she had a twofold nature. 
She was the power that creates and destroys; the womb 
from which all things proceed, to which all return ; the 
mysterious force behind all appetites and passions. Like 
Siva, too, she was the arch-sorceress, giver of supernatural 
powers and magical faculties.* Many of the doctrines and 
rites that distinguish Šaktism are manifestly accretions of 
later Hinduism and in a large measure the result of Aryan 


1, The union of the male and female principles is typified, of course,. 
in the combined Zinga and yonī symbols, which are characteristic 
of §aivite shrines, 

by, Oppert, op. cit., pp. 412 and 413, takes the view that the venera- 
tion of the female energy is of pre-Aryan’ origin but independent 
of the Siva cult. Barth, op. cit., p. 200, says that fuily half of the 
Saivite religions are characterized by 
or female divinity. 

EA The worship of these Saktis is nof to be confused with the reverence 
ordinarily paid to the wives of the later Aryan gods. Saktism isa. 
religion apart, Cf. Barth, op. cit. pp. 201-2. 

4. Monier Williams, op. cit., pp. 185-6 ; Barth, pp. 202-3. 


the cult of an androgynous 


O44 
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influence, but the basic elements are just as certainly non- 
Aryan, and are traceable to ideas of a sexual dualism 
which, as M. Barth has put it, were as old as India 
itself. 


PARALLELS IN THE NEAR EAST 


Now, a striking parallel to this Indian Saktism is 
afforded by certain pre-Aryan cults of the Nearer East. In 
Asia Minor and round the shores of the Mediterranean 
are found many examples of a Nature or Mother Goddess 
with a young, subordinate god by her side. “In Punic 
Africa she is Tanit and her son ; in Egypt, Isis with Horus ; 
in Phoenicia, Ashtaroth with Tammuz ( Adonis ) ; in Asia 
Minor, Kybele with Attis ; in Greece, Rhea with the young 
Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed; but made the mother, 
first of her companion by immaculate conception, and then 
of the gods and all life by the embrace of her son. In 
memory of these original facts her cult (especially the most 
esoteric mysteries of it) is marked by various practices and 
observances symbolic of the negation of true marriage and 
obliteration of sex. A part of her male votaries are 
castrated ; and her female votaries must ignore their 
married state, when in her personal service, and often 
practise ceremonial promiscuity.”? It goes without saying 
that some of the distinguishing traits of these cults are of 
a local and individual character, while others are referable 
to a stage of thought long posterior to the one with which 
we are dealing. Nevertheless, in their fundamental ideas 
the correspondence of these cults with Indian Saktism is 
sufficiently striking. Their central figure is a Mother or 
Nature Goddess, who out of her own being creates her 
partner God, just as the Indian Mother Goddess creates 


1. Barth, op. cit., p. 200. It is noteworthy that many primitive trib 
worship Sakti almost exclusively. Cf. Hopkins, loc. cit, p. 
but the absence of Saktism among the Tamils is notewort 
Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, p. 156. 

2. D.G. Hogarth in ERE, i, p. 147a ; R. P. Chanda, op. cit., P. 
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Siva, and then in union with him becomes the mother of 
all things. Like the Mahadevi of the Saktas, she is at once 
beneficent and malignant, averter of evils but herself a 
dread power ; ruler of passions and appetites, and mistress 
of magic and sorceries ; and her ritual is characterized by 
sexual promiscuity and sacrifices of a specially sanguinary 
character.2 This remarkable parallelism between these 
cults and Indian Saktism has long been recognized and 
commented on, and it has been assumed that in both cases 
it originated in the similar (i.e. matriarchal) conditions of 
society which are thought to have prevailed during the pre- 
Aryan Age in iIndia as well as in the Nearer East. What 
was not recognized and what has only been revealed by the 
discoveries at Mohenjo-daro and Harappia, is that in the 
Chalcolithic Age India and Western Asia were closely 
united by common bonds of civilization. In the light of 
this knowledge it is time to ask ourselves whether these 
countries may not have been as much influenced by one 
another in the matter of their religions as in their material 
culture. If the Aryans were able to disseminate their 
religious ideas over half of Europe and Asia, there is no 
intrinsic reason why the older races who preceded them 
should not have done the same. As a fact, there is some 
evidence, as we shall presently see, of a tangible concrete 
connection between the religions of the Indus Valley and 
those of Mesopotamia. 


PHALLIC AND BAETYLIC STONES 


With these parenthetical remarks about Saktism, we may 
now return to consider the phallic emblems—the yoni and 


1. For sexual promiscuity and other excesses in Sikta ceremonial, see 
M. Williams, op. cit., p. 196 - Barth, op. ci s 
; » OP. cit., pp. 204-5. O; 
op. cit., pp. 414-7. i i aye Ee 
2. E.g. the taubrobolium, ERE, vol, xii, p. 214. Cf. Oppert, op. cit. 
» OP. Cit, 


p. 414, regarding the sacrifices and other practices of the 
Vamacharis, 
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linga—which were to become so characteristic of Saivism, 
and with them also the worship of baetylic stones, between 
which and phallic emblems it is frequently difficult to. 
distinguish.? 


WORSHIP OF STONES IN INDIA 


In India the revereaze paid to stones is as universal as 
it is ancient. Primarily stones were worshipped because 
of their peculiar appearance or some weird or uncanny 
feature that distinguished them from other stones ; then, 
in the animistic stage, they came to be regarded as the 
habitation of a spirit ; and eventually, with the develop- 
ment of iconism, they took shape as idols. Even to-day, 
however, the worship of aniconic stones, both natural and 
worked, plays an important role. They serve as watchmen? 
of the cross-roads; they guard the villages and fields 
from evil spirits ; they ensure good crops and avert or 
cure diseases among men and cattle; in birth and 
marriage rites they have a very special place ; and they 
provide a resting place for the spirit of the departed. In 
the shape of the fi/agrima® they are the embodiment of 
Vish ju; in the shape of the liga and yoni of Siva and 


1, While it is often difficuit to separate phallic from baetylic or other 
sacred stones, it is necessary to guard against the mistake of 
seeing a phallic meaning in sacred stones where none in reality 
exists. Sone writers, for example, have sought, without reason, 
to fiad a phallic origin in the omphalos of Apollo at Delphi, in the 
black stone of the Ka'abah at Mecca, in the famous conical cult- 
stones of Emesa and Pessinus, in the massebhah and asherah of the 
Semites, and even in the English may pole. 

2. Muthiya deo (the diviae watchman ) is a common name of the 
stone of the cross-roads ; bhainsasur ( the buffalo god) of the 
guardian stone in the fields. Cf. Crooke, ERE. xi, p. 872. 

3. For the śāagrāma store, see O pert (op. cit., pp. 338-58), who 
opines that, long before it was identified with Vishnu, it had been 
an object of worship with the aborigines and regarded as am 
emblem of female energy. 
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Mahadevi or of the creative principles of life.* Frequently 
they are in their natural state (svayambhi), untouched by 
hand? ; at other times they are crudely shaped, and at 
others finely chiselled and highly conventionalized ; but 
whether worked or unworked, they are reverenced either 
for some inherent virtue of their own or because they are 
permeated with tke spirit of a deity.” 


PREHISTORIC LINGAS IN THE INDUS 
VALLEY AND BALOUCHISTAN 

Now, at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa there are three 
classes of aniconic objects generally of stone but occasion- 
ally of other materials also, that claim attention, The 
first class comprises those of the type illustrated in Plates 
XIII, 3, and XIV, 2, 4, and 5. Two of these (PI. XIV, 2 
and 4) are unquestionably phalli, more or less realistically 
modelled, and prove conclusively that phallism in India 
had a pre-Aryan origin, thus disposing once and for all of 
the fantastic theory that it was introduced into India by 
the Greeks or other Western invaders. Further evidence 
on the same point is furnished by two realistic specimens 
of the same kind—one a /inga o1 phallus (P1. XIII, 1) and 
the other a yoni or vulva (PI. XIII, 7), which Sir Aurel Stein 
found on chalcolithic sites in Northern Baliichistan, the 


1. Inthe domestic chapels of orthodox Hindus, especially among the 
Marathas and the Smarta Brahmans of the South, five consecrated 
stones are commonly found, viz. the vana-liiga of Siva, the 
Salagrama of Vishnu, a metallic stone symbolizing the female 
principle (Sakti) or Parvati, a crystal representing the Sun, and a 
red stone grepresenting Ganesh. Cf. Monier Williams. an cit. 
pp. 69 and 392 ; Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Shen India, 
vol. i, p. 315; and ERE. xi, 872. í 

2. Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. 319. 

3. The idea of stone being animate or,permeated with a soul presents 
no difficulty to the Hindu mind, which believes that metempsychosis 
does not stop at animal existence, but that any natural object may 
have a soul and may become the abode of even the divine soul 
Cf, Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 339. ‘ 


~ 
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former at Mughal Ghundai, the latter at Periāno Ghundai. 
The other objects in this class (Pls. XIU, 3, and XIV, 5) 
are more conventionalized in shape, and their character, 
therefore, is not so obvious. They vary in size from half 
an inch to a foot or thereabouts in height ; and are made 
generally of limestone or alabaster, but the miniature ones 
are also made of shell, faience, and paste, the last mentioned 
being sometimes coloured to simulate carnelian. These 
miniature specimens might have served as gamesmen, but 
the larger specimens are much too heavy for that purpose, 
and their shape does not suit them for use as weights; nor 
is there any other utilitarian purpose that can be suggested 
for them. Indeed, the only explanation applicable to them 
all is that they were sacred objects of some sort, the larger 
ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes, the 
smaller as amulets to be carried on the person, just as 
miniature liiga are commonly carried by Saivites to-day. 
And that these objects were, in fect, lingas seems highly 
probable from their shape. which in spite of its conven- 
tionality, inevitably calls to mind the /inga from Mughal 
Ghundai (Pl. XIII, 1). In mediaeval and modern India it 
is only very rarely that /ingas take at all a naturalistic form, 
Ninety-nine per cent of them are so conventionalized that 
most people would find a difficulty in recognizing their 
phallic character (cf. Pl. XIII, 8).? 


As a fact, the resemblance between the stone objects 
under discussion and the Mughal Ghugdai Jinga is closer 
than at first sight appears. Some of the former (Pl. XIII, 2) 
differ from their fellows in that they consist of the upper 
part only and are provided with small holes (visible in the 
photographs), as if they had been attached to a base of 


4. Cf. also Pl. CLV, 16-23 and 25. 
2. This and Fig. 13 on the same Plate are modern miniature lingas 
and yonis carried as amulets. 
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some sort. Now, the same characteristic is observable in 
the /iñga from Mughal Ghugdai, but in this case the 
material of which it is composed is terra-cotta instead of 
Stone, and the base or whatever it was to which it was 
attached was made in one piece with it, and has been 
broken off at the juncture. On the analogy of the Siva 
linga this base may be assumed to have been a yoni; and 
it is a reasonable inference that yoni bases were also affixed 
to the stone pieces exemplified in Pis, XIII, 2 and CXXX, 
21 and 23, the bases perhaps taking the form of the ring 
stones described below 


PARALLELS IN ASSAM 


An instructive parallel to these phallic-like objects is 
afforded by the so-called “chessmen” pillars of Dimapir and 
Kasomari Pathar in Assam, which are believed to be 
memorial stones erected in memory of local heroes and 
Which the late Dr. Bloch ascribed to a non-Aryan people. 
That these chessmen columns were originally phallic 
monuments is suggested by the fact that in the non-Aryan 
districts of the south the custom still obtains, or did so 
until recently, of erecting liigas on the graves of local 
heroes. It should be added, however, that along with the 
chessmen pillars in Assam, other Pillars of a different type 
are found, some V-shaped, some like buffalo horns,2 


BATYLIC STONES 
The stones of the second class (Pis. XIII, 4—6, and XIV, 


1. Mackay suggests that these particular stone pieces may have been 
capitals of columns superimposed on wooden shafts, but this 
suggestion fails to take account of the curyed and finely dressed 
protuberance on the top, which would be incomprehensible if an 
architrave was intended to be bedded on it, 

Qe Grote Bloch, ‘*Conservyation in Assam,” ASR. 1906-7, pp. 22-3 
and fig. 3. Dr. A.B. Cook tells me that “grabphalli” in the 
shape of chessmen or balls on Pillars are found in Phrygia used as 
gravestones on tumuli (A. Koerte in Ath. Mitth. 1899, xxiv, 6 ff., 


and pl.i, 1), and that they occur also in Etruscan art either as 
grave stelai or as boundary stones. 
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3 and 7) are even more varied in size than those of the- 
first, some of the larger specimens being as much as 2 to 
3 feet in height. In shape they are like many of the lingas 
seen in Siva temples to-day, and have been taken to be such 
by most of the Hindus who have seen them, We must not,. 
however, allow this resemblance to mislead us. They may 
be phallic in character. There is nothing to prove that 
they are not. But prima facie it is unlikely that the phallic 
emblem would have been conventionalized in two different 
forms in the Indus Valley, and if a choice has to be made 
between the first and second classes of these objects, the 
shape’ of the former clearly gives them more title to be 
regarded as phallic than the latter. Moreover, though they 
resemble the Indian Jingas, they equally resemble the 
baetylic stones of Western Asia, such as the Semitic 
massebhah, to which there is no reason to attach any phallic 
meaning,! and it would be in no way surprising if these 
baetylic cults of the Near and Middle East, as well as those 
of the Mother Goddesses discussed above which appertained 
to this same cultural area, proved to have a closer connec- 
tion than that arising out of a mere community of social 
customs, We need not, however, go so far afield as Western 
Asia to find parallels for this baetylic worship, since in 
India itself baetylic stones, such as those which guard the 
fields and crossways, are just as numerous as phallic ones 
and are common objects of worship with the primitive 
tribes, among whom they are specially associated with the 
Mother Goddess.2. The only reason, therefore, for inter- 
preting the Mohenjo-daro examples as phallic rather than 


1, A good example of such betylic stones has recently been unearthed 
in the temple of Mekal at Beisan (Daily Telegraph, 13th April, 
1929) ; another was the world famous omphalos at Delphi. 

2. It may be recalled that there is a representation of the Phrygian 
Mother Kybele, showing her in human form in all other respects 
but with a head fashioned like the round top of a betylic pillar, 
and there can be little doubt that she was once worshipped in that 
aniconic form. Cf. Farnell, op. cit., PP- 63-4. 
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baetylic is that their conical shape is now commonly 
associated with that of the Jinga. In reality, however, this 
point is a negligible one ; for nothing is more likely than 
that, as Saivism developed, it largely absorbed the older 
baetylic worship and appropriated its symbols to phallic 
worship. This would explain why the vast majority of 
mediaeval and modern liñgas are fashioned more like baetylic 
cones than phalli. 
MINIATURE SPECIMENS AS AMULETS AND 
POSSIBLY GAMESMEN 

The interpretation of these two classes of stones 
suggested above does not preclude the smaller examples, 
which are made of faience, bone, shell and ivory, as well as 
of stone, having served as gamesmen, The use of phalli as 
protective and apotropaic amulets or as luck-bringing 
talismans is world-wide, and as common in India as it was, 
for example, in the Roman world, or as it still is, for the 
matter of that, in Italy. Whether in the days of Mohenjo- 
daro they were also endowed with apotropaic or lucky 
virtues, we are unaware, but, assuming that something of 
the same idea attached to them then as in historic times, 
nothing would be more natural than that the pieces used in 
games of chance or skill should be fashioned after the same 
model and thus bring luck to the players. And the same 
argument would, of course, apply equally to the miniature 
models of baetylic cones. This however, is a surmise based 
on mere assumption, since at present we have no proof 
that any of these objects were used for games, though their 
resemblance to Egyptian gamesmen undoubtedly warrants 
that inference, 


1. Miniature /iñgas made of stone, glass, and other materials are 
frequently carried by §aivites, and invariably by members of the 
S§aiva sect of Lingayats, who wear them in a little casket su pended 
round the neck, In Babylonia the phallus was employed as an 
amulet from the second millennium onwards. One of the royal 
chronicles of about 1100 B. C. is inscribed on a tablet in the form 
of a phallus. Farnell, op. cit., pp. 229-30. 
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RING-STONES 


The third class. of these stone objects comprises ring- 
stones of the types illustrated in Pls, XIII, 9—12, and XIV, 
6 and 8, These ring-stones are found in large numbers at 
both Mohenjo- daro and Harappa. In size they range from 
half an inch to nearly four feet in diameter. All the larger 
specimens are of stone; the smaller ones of the same 
material or of faience, shell, or imitation carnelian. The 
most typical of them have their upper and lower surfaces 
undulating (Pls, XIII, 9 jand 10, and XIV, 6 and 8) ; in 
others, the lower surface is flat and the top takes a quatrefoil 
form (PI. XIIJ, 11 and 12). An explanation of these ring- 
stones that has been suggested to me by Mr. Henry Cousens 
is that they were threaded on poles to form columns, but 
this suggestion leaves out of account the smaller specimens, 
some of which are no bigger than finger rings and obviously 
could not have served as architectural members. 


NOT TO BE EXPLAINED AS 
STONE MONEY 


Another suggestion, but an equally unlikely one, is that 
they were stone money similar to the stone wheel-money in 
use on the islands of Uap in the Carolines. This stone 
money consists of large solid wheels or discs of limestones 
or aragonite “quarried and shaped in Babelthuap, one of the 
Pelew islands, 400 miles to the southward. They vary in 
diameter from one foot to twelve feet, and each of them has 
in the centre a hole for the insertion of a pole sufficiently 
large and strong to bear the weight and facilitate trans- 
portation. They are known as fei. The limestone of which 
they are composed, to be of the highest value, must be fine, 
white, and of close grain. They are cut as nearly circular 
as primitive resources permit. The hole in the centre is 
roughly about one-sixth of the total diameter. From their 
size and weight they are frequently not capable of being 
stored in the native houses ; and since they are not easily 
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stolen, they are (perhaps more often than not) kept outside. 
Thus, as one traveller says, ‘they are more for show and 
ornament than for use.’ The houses of the richer men, and 
the failu or pabai, the men’s house where the men live and 
hold their councils and assemblies in every village, have 
their fronts adorned wiih fei that testify to the wealth of 
of the inmates. The value depends not only on size, but 
also on the quality of the material.” This wheel-money of 
Uap undoubtedly presents a stiiking parallel to the larger 
class of ring-stones of the Indus Valley, and for this reason 
I have quoted the above extract at length. Like the previous 
one, however, this explanation does not take account of the 
smaller ring-stones, many of which are obvious replicas of 
the larger ones and may be presumed, therefore, to be of the 
same character, And there are other inherent objections 
also. In the Indus Valley stone was doubtless a rare 
commodity, but in the Chalcolithic Age it could not have 
been of such rarity as to warrant its being converted into 
money, nor is it credible that people who had reached the 
advanced stage of cultural development evidenced at 
Mohenjo-daro and who were in close commercial and other 
relations with countries as far distant as Persia and 
Mesopotamia, would have resorted, even for local purposes, 
to so cumbrous a medium of exchange. It is conceivable, no 
doubt, that at a much earlier and more primitive 
stage stone might have done duty as money; and we may 
believe, too, that this money would come to be regarded as 
a sign of wealth and power, as it is in the island of Uap, and 
been retained as such until a relatively late date. In such 
matters India has always been peculiarly conservative, and 


1. Cf. ERE. vol. ii, p. 869; W. H. Furaess, Th Island of Stone 
Money, 1910, p. 93; F. W. Christian, The Ca*olin? Islands, 1899, 
PP, 236 256, 291. Since the above was written Dr. A. B. Cook 
has drawa my attention to the fact that relatively small discs of 
quartz and sandstone pierced with a hole in th: contre were once 
used for money in Togoland. 
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the possibility of this having happened cannot be entirely 
set aside. 
MAGICAL PROPERTIES OF 
RING-STONES 

All things considered, however, a more reasonable and 
adequate explanation of these ring-stones is to be found in 
the magical properties which holed and ring-stones have 
from time immemorial been supposed to possess and in the 
universal awe in which they are held in India, whether as 
fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine spirit, A well- 
known example of this class of stones is the Srigundi stone 
at Malabar Point, near Bombay, which is supposed to purify 
those who crawl through it of sin or sickness. It was 
through this stone that Sivaji crept to purge himself of the 
murder of Afzal Khan, and others of the Maratha Peshwas 
followed his example. Another famous one is at Satru- 
njaya, the hole in it being known as muktdwara (door of 
absolution), through which anyone who can creep is assured 
of happiness.? These and other stones of the same class 
are definitely regarded as yonis or female symbols of 
generation,® the idea being that those who pass through 
them are, as if were, born again, while in the case of the 
smaller stones of the same form the mere passing of the 
hand or finger through them is an act of special virtue or 
significance. 

RING-STONES AT TAXILA ASSOCIATED WITH 
GODDESS OF FERTILITY 

That the same idea attached to ring-stones as far back 
as the Mauryan period is evident from several examples of 
them of that date which I recently unearthed at Taxila 
(Pls. XIU, 14 and CLIX, 9 and 10). In these ring-stones, 
which are quite small and used perhaps as ex-voto offerings, 


1. Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. 322. Gazetteer of Bombay City, 1909-10, 
ii, 360. 

2, ERE. ii, 874, ard A. K. Forbes, Ras Mala, p. 574. For other exam- 
ples the reader may consult Croc ke, op. cit., and ERE. ii, p. 874. 

3. Cf. Crooke, op. cit., p. 322. 
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nude figures of a goddess of fertility are significantly 
engraved—with consummate skill and care—inside the 
central hole, thus indicating in a manner that can hardly be 
mistaken the connection between them and the female 
principle.! These rings, it is true, carry us back no further 
than the third century B.C., between which and the 
Chalcolithic Age there is a very wide margin of time. 
Indeed, were there no direct evidence of yoni and linga 
worship having been practised in that age, I should hardly 
venture to use them as an argument. That, however, is 
not the case. We have already seen that the presence of 
Phallism at Mohenjo-daro is proved by the discovery of 
lingas, as to the character of which there is no question ; 
and that in the neighbouring country of Baliichistan the 
worship of the yon’ is similarly attested at Periano-ghundai. 
We are justified, therefore, in supposing that the ring- 
stones found at Mohenjo-daro may have had the same 
cultural, fetish or magical significance that the ring-stones 
of a later date had. We cannot yet prove that they 
possessed it, but the hypothesis is reasonable, and it is the 
only one yet advanced that adequately explains these curious 
objects. We must not, of course, infer that each and 
every holed stone found on this site was of the same 
character. That would obviously be absurd. We are 
concerned only with those ring-stones for which no 
utilitarian purpose can be suggested and for which no 
other adequate explanation is forthcoming. 


1, That ring-stones of the type had a wide vogue in ancient India is 
shown by the discovery of another specimen at Saheth-Maheth 
(Sravasti) in the United Provinces, and by the fact that they were 
copied by the Buddhists, though with this difference that the 
nude figures of the goddess were eliminated, 

In the Sri-chakra or holy circle—a yantra of the Saktas—which 
represents the orb of the Earth, the ceatre is occupied by the 
drawing of a mouth or yoni, supposed to typify the female energy 


(Sakti) presiding over the circle, Monier Williams, op. cit., pt. 
i, p. 203, meee 
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SUMMARY OF FOREGOING 


To conclude these observations on stone worship, 
I distinguish three types of cult stones at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa—the baetylic, the phallic and the yoni ring- 
stones. Each of these types is represented by numerous 
examples, both small and large, the former much predomi- 
nating over the latter. The larger specimens I take to be 
objects of cult worship ; the smaller ones to be amulets for 
carrying on the person, just as miniature /ingas and yonis 
are still commonly carried (cf. Pl. XIII, 8 and 13), but it is 
not unlikely that some of the smaller specimens may also 
have served as gamesmen. Whether these three types re- 
present three distinct cults is uncertain ; but it is not un- 
natural to suppose that /iiga and yoni worship may have 
been associated then, as they were later, under the aegis of 
Saivism. On the other hand, it is probable that they were 
originally quite distinct from baetylic worship, which is 
found frequently connected with the cult of the Mother 
Goddess among the oldest tribes, whereas phallism is rarely, 

if ever, found among these aboriginal people, 

TREE-WORSHIP AND EPIPHANY 

OF TREE GODDESS 
That the animistic conceptions which have distinguished 
the worship of trees throughout the historic period were 
common also to the Chalcolithic Age is clear from several 
seals and sealings. One of the most interesting of these is 
that reproduced in PI. XII, Fig. 18, in which the epiphany 
of the deity in the tree is portrayed in a half realistic, half 
conventional way. The tree itself at the right-hand top 
corner of the seal is represented by two branches only 
springing from a circle on the ground, and treated ina 
formal fashion.1 Between them appears the deity; a 
standing nude figure, with long hair, trisi/a-horns and 
1, On other seals, e.g., PJ. XII, 13, 14, and 19, the tree appears 
conventionalized into the form of an arch surrounded by leaves, 
in which the’deity is framed, as if standing in a shrine. 


3 
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armlets, recalling those of the three-faced image discussed 
above. In front of the tree is the half-kneeling figure of a 
suppliant, also with long hair, armlets and horns, but with 
the addition of a leaf-spray or plume between the horns. 
Behind this suppliant is a composite animal, part bull, part 
goat (2), with human face, of a type commonly met with at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. In the field below is a line of 
seven small standing figures, with dresses reaching to the 
knees, with a long plait of hair falling down the back, and 
a plume on the head. 


TREES OF WISDOM AND LIFE 


From its leaves the tree appears to be the pipal (ficus 
religiosa)—a tree which is still an object of universal 
worship throughout India, which no Hindu would willingly 
cut or injure, and beneath the shade of which he would be 
reluctant to teil an untruth.? This is the tree of knowledge 
(bodhi- or bo-tree), under which the Buddha gained en- 
lightenment. Whether it was regarded as a “tree of 
knowledge” at Mohenjo-daro we have no means of knowing. 
The conception of a “tree of knowledge”, like that of a 
“tree of life’, is traceable to a very early age in 
Mesopotamia and may well have been equally ancient in 
India.® The sacred cedar of the Chaldeans was not only 
the tree of life, but the revealer of the oracles of earth and 
heaven, and the name of Ea, the God of Wisdom, was 
supposed to be written on its core.*, This point is not 
without significance, because the pipal tree, which in India 
is par excellence the Tree of Wisdom, is conventionalized 


1. Toe armlets, in this case, are indicated by very faint scratchings 
across the arnis. 

2. Cf Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 336, 

3, Cf. Nilsson, op. cit., p. 548. 

4, The two ideas ¿Were so closely interwoven that there is reason to 
suspect that in an earlier yersion of the Eden story there was only 


one tree. is i i 
Pe » as there is in most of the Paradise myths. ERE. xii, 
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at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in a manner that can hardly 
fail to remind us of the schematized “Tree of Life” in 
Babyionia, An illustration of such conventional treatment 
is afforded by seal No. 387 on Pl. CXII. Here the tree 
springs from ihe jugate heads of two “unicorns”, the same 
animals that are most commonly represented on the seals, 
and it is permissible to surmise that this particular animal 
may have been closely associated, perhaps as her vahanam 
or vehicle, with the Goddess of the pipal tree. The associa- 
tion of animal vahanas with tree spirits (yakshis) is a 
phenomenon that meets us at every turn in Hindu and 
Buddhist iconography, and there can be no doubt that it 
was traditional from pre-Aryan times.? 
INTERPRETATION OF SEALING WITH EPIPHANY 
OF TREE GODDESS. SEAL FROM HARAPPA 

The nude deity? appearing between the branches is 
very small and roughly portrayed, but the absence of any 
evidence of male sex, coupled with the fact that tree deities 
in India are usually female? and that the ministrant figures 
on this seal also appear to be women, all point to its being 
a goddess rather than a god. As to the human-headed 
composite animal standing behind the suppliant, its 
meaning is not altogether clear. On some other seals 
whereon a similar scene is portrayed, its place is taken by 
a goat or other horned animal, which sometimes stands 
behind the suppliant, sometimes between the suppliant and 


1, Typical examples are found on the railings of Bharhut and Sanchi 
(second-first century B,C.) where the yakshis are portrayed standing 
on their animal vahanas and clasping the tree with arms and legs, 
their poses indicating that they are part and parcel of the trees, 

2. It may be recalled that in days gone by it used to be a custom for 
women to walk naked round a pipal tree in order to gain fertility. 
Crooke, op. cit., p. 408, 

3. Witness, for example, the countless figures of yakshis on scu'ptures 
of the Early School. But that tree spirits may also be regarded 
as male is shown by the marriage of virgin brides to trees, as_well 
as the intermarriage of one tree to another. In ancient Greece and 
Italy the tree-spirit was essen‘ially female. 
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the deity, and which might therefore te taken as a sacrifice 
destined to be offered to the deity (Pl. XII, 15, 19 and 22). 
That the animal, however, is not a sacrificial one, is clearly 
proved by this seal, where it is ofa mythical composite 
nature. My own view is that this animal stands in some 
such relation to the votary as does the Intermediary deity 
on Mesopotamian seals, where he is frequently represented 
in anthropomorphic form taking the votary by the hand 
and presenting him or her to the higher deity? ; in other 
words, I suggest that this composite human-headed animal 
is a protecting local divinity of a minor type accompanying 
the suppliant into the presence of the Tree goddess. What 
the small object is near the feet of the suppliant is 
uncertain, as the seal is slightly damaged at this point ; 
possibly it is an offering to the deity ona small altar, or 
possibly an incense table, The seven figures in a line at 
bottom, I take to be female officiants or ministrants of the 
goddess. The plumes on their heads might be feathers? ; 
but it is more probable that they are small branches, such 
as in Kāfiristān are still worn on the head by officiants at 
the worship of the chili or Himalayan pencil cedar (Juni- 
perus macropodes), when branches are also burnt in honour 
of the tree spirit.* 
WORSHIP OF TREES IN NATURAL FORM 


On certain sealings from Harappa (e.g., Pl. XII, 16, 20, 
21, 25 and 26) various sacred trees are represented which 
the artists have been at some pains to differentiate one from 
another, but the workmanship is too minute for the several 
species to be identified with confidence. A point of some 


T This motif is characteristic of the age from Gudea to Dungi, but 
disappears after the kings of Ur. Camb. Anc. Hist.i, p. ‘453, 
i Delaporte, Mesopotamia, pp. 160-1. i 
» For feather plumes at Knossos cf. E 
e . Evans, The Pt 
vol. ii, pl, xiv and p. 775 sq. a 
3. Crook, op. cit., p. 414. This tree is hii 
+) P. 414. igbly valued b; 
its protective powers. Aeee Srne a 
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interest, however, is that two at least of the trees on these 
sealings spring from what appears to be either an enclosing 
wall or railing such as commonly encircle the roots of 
sacred trees on later re‘iefs of the historic period, and were 
regarded as almost indispensable symbols of their 
sanctity. 

Thus, we have at both Mohenjo-daro and Harappa two 
forms of tree-worship represented ; one in which the tree 
itself is worshipped in its natural form, the other in which 
the tree spirit is personified and endowed with human 
shape and human attributes. 


PARALLELS AT BHARHUT AND SANCHI 


This is precisely what we find also in the sculptures of 
Bharhut and Sanchi and others of the Early Indian School, 
but there is this difference that, whereas in the later 
monuments the tree spirit! appears in a subordinate role as 
a dryad (Yakshi or Yogini ), in the earlier she seems to have 
been already elevated to the position of an important 
goddess,? This, indeed, is what might naturally be 
expected ; for tree-worship was essentially a characteristic 
of the pre-Aryan, not of the Aryan population,® and the 
tree spirit must have loomed far more important in pre- 
historic days among the peoples who originated this 


1. Yakshas and Yakshis are ranked usually below the devas, but above 
goblins and ghosts (pretas and bhitas), though sometimes they are 
not distinguished from the former, Cf. Coomaraswamy, Yakşas, 
p. 6. 

2, For widespread and important cults that are essentially connected 
with tree-worship compare that of Zeus and his oak at Dodona, 
Zeus and his wild-olive at Olympia, Athena and her olive at Athens, 
Apollo and his bay at Delphi, Artemis and her oak at Eptesus, 
Diana and her sacred tree at Nemi, etc. 

3, Tree-deities p'ay a very insignificant part in the Rigveda and 
Atharvaveda. In Buddhist literature and monuments (which 
embody much that is non-Aryan) they are «more closely connected 
with human life than any other lower deities.” Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 154 ; Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, pp. 259-61. 
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worship than it did later in an Aryanized India, where tree- 
worship inevitably became subordinated to alien or semi- 
alien cults, The personification of trees, or, indeed, of any 
natural object, has never presented any difficulty to the 


Indian. 
PERSONIFICATION OF TREE SPIRITS 


In accordance with his ideas of metempsychosis every 
tree and plant has a personality and soul of its own, and is 
treated, therefore, as a conscious human being. Thus, for 
example, it is usual before cutting a tree to ask the pardon 
of the indwelling spirit; and the non-Aryan Gonds will 
not shake a tree at night or pluck its fruit for fear of 
disturbing the sleeping spirit.1 Indeed, the process of 
anthropomorphizing is carried even further than this 
among many non-Aryan tribes, brides being married to a 
tree before being united to their husbands? ; trees also 
may be solemnly married one to another® ; and the sacred 
tulsi plant is annually jwedded—often with elaborate ritual 
and costly feasting—to the sālagrāma stone.* In such 
cases as these it is the tree itself that is personified as a 
deity and becomes an object of worship; and there can 
be no doubt that such personification is illustrated on our 
Indus seals ; it is well to remember, however, that accord- 
ing to present-day notions a tree can also be tenanted by 
some alien deity, or, may be, by the spirit of a man or 


1, Crooke, op. cit., p. 401. Tree-worship is a marked feature of 
Šaktism. The first duty of a Sakta on rising in the morning is to 
salute the Kula trees. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, p. 135. 

2. Hewitt in JRAS 1899, pp. 338-9 ; Crooke, op. cit., pp. 416-17, 
According to Hewitt, Mariamma, the great Mother Goddess of 
South India, was a tree goddess. The practice of marrying brides 
to a tree he traces to matriarchal conditions, when true marriage 
was not recognized. According to Crooke, the idea behind these 
marriages is to bring the bride and bridegroom into close associa- 
tion with the fertility of nature. 

3. Cf. Oppert, op. cit., p. 492, 

4. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 540. 
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even of an animal,1 and not infrequently by a malignant 
spirit or demon, though whether these notions prevailed in 
prehistoric times we do not know.” 


ANIMAL WORSHIP 


The evidence at Mohenjo-daro for zoolatry (in which I 
include reverence paid to animals as well as actual cult 
worship) is far more abundant than for that of tree-worship. 
Most of it is furnished by the engravings on seals and seal- 
ings, but these are supplemented by a vatiety of small 
terra-cotta, faience and stone figurines and a few stone idols 
of larger size. The animals represented fall into three 
classes, viz. (a) those of a definitely mythical character ; 
(b) those whose mythical character is questionable ; and 
(c) those belonging to natural species. 


MYTHICAL AND COMPOSITE CREATURES 


In the first of these classes are comprised various kinds 
of therianthropic beasts, One of them, which I take to be 
a human-faced goat or ram®, or possibly a more composite 
creature still, part goat or ram, part bull and part man, we 
have already seen figuring in a cult scene of the Tree goddess, 
where I suggested that it was a minor tutelary deity accom- 
panying the votary into the presence of the goddess. Be 
this explanation correct or not, we may be quite sure that 
this human-faced creature is not intended as a sacrificial 
victim, but represents some therianthropic deity or “genius”, 
and we may affirm the same of the other animals depicted 


1. Monier Williams, op. cit., p. 331 ; of. E. Clodd, Animism, p. 74; 
ERE. xii, 449. 

2. The existence of malignant and benignant spirits side by side may 
well be the outcome of race fusion, the deities of a subject race 
being often regarded as malignant. Cf. ERE. xii, 452, 

3. The waved horizontal horns of this animal are characteristic of the 
goat in Mesopotamia. Cf. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western 
Asia, No. 1251, p- 364. But in Egyptian hieroglyphs they are 
distinctive of the long-horned ram. 
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in similar scenes, but with this difference, that some of 
them have not yet been partly metamorphosed into human 
shape. A parallel to them may be found in the human- 
headed lions of Mesopotamia, which figure so prominently 
in Assyrian art, and which have generally been interpreted 
as genii, but which in one of the cune form inscriptions 
detailing certain types of deities! are described as actual 
gods, 

Closely akin to them, but of more complex form, are the 
composite creatures—part ram or goat, part bull, and part 
elephant—with human countenance, figured on seals 378, 
380, and 381, and apparently represented also in the stone 
images in the round illustrated in Pl. C,7and 9. Such 
stone images can hardly have been other than cult objects 
intended for worship; on the other hand, the Seals, like 
most of the seals found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
were almost certainly amulets which, we may surmise, were 
used by the votaries of this curious syncretic form of deity. 
Another chimera-like creature is that portrayed on Seal 382, 
the three heads of which resemble those of the “unicorns” 
to be described anon, but are distinguished by varying 
kinds of horns, the lowest being those of a bison, the 
uppermost those of an ibex, while middle ones are those 
of an ibex curved forward instead of backwards. On 
another recently found seal from Mohenjo-daro (PI. XI1I,24) 
the lowest of three heads is definitely that of a bison, the 
second that of a unicorn, and the third that of an ibex with 
horns reversed. Intimately related also to these three- 
headed chimeras are the motifs of the five or six-limbed 
svastikas terminating in various kinds of horned heads 
(¢.g., Seal 383), or occasionally with one limb only terminat- 
ing in a “unicorn” head, and the others left blank 


1. Cf, Farne’), op. cit., pp. 52-3. 


2, It is not impossible that these triple-headed creatures represent 


triads of zoomorphic deities, just as the three-faced god may also 
represent a triad. 
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(Pl. XIII, 25). With them may also be linked the triple, 
interlaced tigers of Seal 386, which may be supposed to 
embody the conception of a triply-powerful demon, though, 
on the other hand, it may be nothing more than a fanciful 
design of the kind that Indian imagination has always 
delighted in. 


RESEMBLANCE OF HALF-BOVINE CREATURE TO 
SUMERIAN EAPANi OR ENKIDU 


In the category of therianthropic deities or demons 
must also be included the semi-human, semi-bovine 
creature attacking a horned tiger on Seal No. 357 (with 
which compare PI. XIII, 17, reproduced from the actual 
seal) and illustrated also on Seal 356. The presence of 
this particular form of creature at Mohenjo-daro is of more 
than usual interest, because of the undeniable resemblance 
it bears to the Sumerian Eabani or Enkidu—the half-man, 
half-bull monster, whom the goddess Aruru created to 
combat Gilgamesh, but who afterwards became his ally and 
with him fought against the wild beasts.1 In view of this 
close resemblance, it is worthy of remark that the re- 
presentations of Gilgamesh and Eabani fighting wild beasts 
are among the learliest motifs of Mesopotamian glyptic art, 
going back—according to Ward—to the beginning of the 
fourth millennium B. C. This does not, of course, prove 
that the conception of a hero or god with half-human, half- 
bull form and bison’s thorns originated in Mesopotamia. It 
may have done so ; but, until we know more of prehistoric 
Indian and Persian antiquities, it would be rash to jump to 
any hasty conclusion on the point. 


HORNS : A SYMBOL OF DIVINITY 
The same remark applies to the use of horns as a symbol 


of divinity, as exemplified on the seals referred to above and 


1. Cf. Ward, op. cit. chap. x, and figs. 176-87, etc. 
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on the terra-cotta masks illustrated in Pl. XCV, 1-3. This 
usage had its origin no doubt in primitive animal worship, 
the horns alone being retained when the Animal god 
assumed human shape, and afterwards becoming a badge, 
as it were, of superhuman prowess, which might be trans- 
ferred to any other deity or hero or demon, whether of 
animal origin or not. The custom, however, was so world- 
wide? that we may be sure it arose independently in many 
different centres, and, even as regards India and Mesopc- 
tamia, it would be unsafe to take it for granted that ore 
country borrowed it from the other, On the other hand, 
the fact that bison’s horns are used for this purpose in both 
these areas certainly suggests that the custom in their case: 
sprang from a common source. Now, according to Ward,? 
the bison was not found in the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and he infers accordingly that the people who 
introduced its horns as a symbol of divinity into Mesopc- 
tamia must have come from the mountains of Blam,* 
where he locates the natural habitat of the bison. This line 
of argument, however, is hardly convincing ; for, on the 
one hand, the bison’s horns and bison’s forms depicted in 
Sumerian and early Babylonian art may equally well have 
been those of the Indian bos gaurus, as of the Eurc-Asiatic 
bos bonasus ; on the other, although the Eurc-Asiatic bison 
is now mainly confined to the mountains of the Caucasus, 
we know that it once hada wide range over the lowland 
forests of Europe, and it may therefore have been as 
familiar in the valley of the Tigris as the gaur evidently 


1. Horns were in themselves, of Course, a symbol of s‘rergth and 
prowess, Manifold examples of horned deities ard demons cen be 
cited from almost every country of the ancient world, 


2. Op. cit., pp. 426-7, 


Ward also bases his argument on the half-bison forms of 
Eabani. ‘Toese forms,” ke Says, “must have been created in the 
land where the bison was the familiar animal and therefore in tke: 
mountain region and not in the river bottoms.” 
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was in the valley of the Indus, and still is in many of the 
submontane tracts of India.* 
NAGAS ? 

One other half-human, half-animal form that must pro- 
bably be added to this category is that of the Nigas. In 
the faience sealing (Pls. CXVI, 29, and CXVIII, 11) already 
alluded to, the cobra appears to be distinct from the 
kneeling suppliant in front of it, but the details are very 
blurred and it may be that the tail of the cobra is intended 
to be looped round and joined on to the feet of the 
suppliant, as it is in certain proto-Elamite monuments.” 
However this may be, it seems probable that the suppliant 
in this case is meant to be a Naga.° The belief in Nagas is 
unknown to the Vedic age, but is prominent in later Indian 
literature from the time of the Sitras onwards and the 
motif of Nagas doing homage to a deity isa very favourite 
one in Indian art.* 


ANIMALS WHOSE MYTHICAL NATURE 
IS QUESTIONABLE, UNICORNS 


The second class of animals, viz. of those whose mythical 


1. Gaur or Indian bison are forest-dwe'ling animals and generally 
prefer the less accessible hill forests, but are still found in the 
jungles of the Ganges plain atong the foot of the Himalayas, as 
well as in many submontane forests and tracts and Southern India. 
“Cows and young bulls inhabiting dry open districts are less 
darkly coloured than those living in dense forests.” R. Lyddeker, 
The Game Animals of India, p. 38. 

2. Cf. Mém. Dél. Perse. vol. xii, fig. 296. For a snake protecting @ 
supplisnt, see ibid., figs. 300 and 319. 

3. Another tiny faience figure recently found by Mr. Mackay at 
Mohenjo-daro (PI. XIII, 15 and 16) looks at first sight remarkably 
like a Naga, but what appears in the photograph to be a cobra- 
hood is in reality nothing more than a long plait of hair falling 
down the back, anda pair of ram’s horns, one on either side 
of the head. 

4, For the close association of serpents with /iaga temples in the 
South of India, cf. Oppert. op. cit., p. 138 ; Monier Williams, 
op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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nature is questionable, comprises the “unicorns” figured on 
Seals 1-301, 537-41, 543, 544, 546, 548-57, the two- 
horned beasts figured on Seals 302 and 303, and the pair of 
officiant animals at the left end of the sealing illustrated in 
Plate XII, 12. I include the’so-called “unicorns” in this 
category for the reason that there is one clay sealing from 
Harappa (No. 1202) on which this particular animal, or 
what appears to be this animal, is depicted with two horns 
instead of one (Pi. XII, 24), and it isjust within the bounds 
of possibility that the single horn is due merely to the 
engravers having portrayed the animal in profile, with one 
horn concealed behind the other ; in which case it may have 
belonged to some actual breed of cattle then familiar in the 
Indus Valley. Exampl!es of two-horned animals portrayed in 
this manner could, of course, readily te cited from other 
countries. If, however, we compare these unicorns with the 
buffaloes, gaurs, and humped bulls figured on Seals 304 to 
340, we see at once that the engravers of Mohenjo-daro 
(and it was the same at Harappā) made a practice of showing 
both horns, even when the animal was in profile, and that 
they could do this on occasion with consummate skill. In 
face of this we are bound, I think, to conclude that a one- 
horned creature is intended to be understood on these Seals, 
end, unless there is any truth in the ancient tradition of a 
one-horned ox in India, we must regard this creature as 
fabulous.! The unicorn was, of course, a familiar creature 


1, In the ancient world the unicorn was traditionally believed 
to be an Indian animal, According to Pliny, the oryx, the Indian 
ass, and an Indian ox were all one-horned (NH. viii, 30 ; xi. 106). 
E. Schrader (Sitzungs-berichted. kgl. preuss. Akad. zu Berlin, 1 892, 
pp. 573-81 and pl. v) “traces the idea of the one-horned ox to the 
sculptures of Persepolis and other places which Ctesias (the first 
Greek writer to mention the Indian unicorn) would probably have 
seen, in which the ox represented in sil ouette has apparently only 
one horn” (Ene. Brit. xxviii, P. 581). But it is now obvious that 
the idea of a one-horned ox is much older than Achemenian times, 
For unicorns alleged to have been seen in modern times, see A. T, 
Wilson , The Persian Gulf, p. 290 footnote 2. 
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of Indian folk stories, and Vishnu’s title of Ekajringa may” 
conceivably embody some memory of this prehistoric beast, 
though it is just as likely that it owed its origin to the 
thinoceros, from which also the unicorn we are discussing 
may ultimately have been derived. Whatever its origin, 
however, it seems clear from the large number of amulet 
seals on which this creature is portrayed that, whether 
regarded as an object of cult worship or as a magic talis- 
man, it was more popular than any other animal among the 
Indus peoples. Two features connected with it that deserve 
notice are, first, that it frequently has a sort of saddle or 
covering over its withers, and sometimes also (e.g. Seals 4,. 
36, 41, 44, etc,) has its neck adorned with a series of rings 
which call to mind the armlets of three-faced god and the 
series of torques around the neck of the Mother Goddess 
(PI. XII, 8 and 9); secondly, that it is almost invariably? 
accompanied by a curious object placed beneath its head, 
which is not found with any other animal except the one 
figured in Pl. XII, 24, which appears to be merely a variant 
of the unicorn type. 
INCENSE-BURNERS 

This object, which consists of two vessels fixed on to a 
short central staff, I take to have been an incense-burner, 
intended to be carried in the hands, since there is nothing 
to suggest that it was fixed into the ground. That the lower 
bowi contained fire is, I think, indicated on some of the 
seals (e.g. Pl. XIII, 22) by what seem to be small flames 
rising above the sides of the vessel.2. In the upper vessel, 


1. The only exception is Seal 167, where the unicorn faces left instead 
of right. What the object is, in this case, below the head of the 
animal, is uncertain. It may be the third letter of the inscription, 
of which two letters are engraved above the animal. 

2. It may be that the two vessels served simultaneously as lamp and 
incense-burner. Lamps and Jamp-waying have always played an 
important part in Hindu ritual, the special object of the waving 
being to protect worshippers from the powers of evil in the dark- 
ness. Similarly, among the Jains, the waving of @rati lamps is an- 
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-which appears to te of metal open-work, possibly revolving 
on the stem, would be placed the incense consisting of 
fragrant wood, dried flowers, seeds, or gum resins, which 
would thus burn more slowly than if thrown direct on the 
fire, If I am right in supposing that the unicorn may 
have been associated in some way with the cult of the pipal 
tree goddess (as suggested by Seal 387), the burning of 
incense in its ritual worship would have been particularly 
appropriate, but, whether this tentative suggestion proves 
correct or not, we must infer, I think, that incense played 
a prominent part in the cult of the one-horned ox. That 
the incense-burner itself became an object of worship or 
veneration seems clear from seals like those figured in 
Plates XII, 23, and XIII, 19 and 20, in which it is engraved 
without the unicorn and on an immense scale in comparison 
with the man who stands by the side of it, and from the 
sealings 5 and 8 on Pl. CXVI, where it is being carried in 
procession along with a bull idol and other objects ina 
manner that recalls the sacred Nome standards of Egypt. 


BEASTS AS OFFICIANT GENII 
Of the other animals figured on Seals 302 and 303, all 


indispensable item at evening services. Itis noteworthy that the 
Grati lamp of the Jains consists of two tiers of lights, one in the 
upper and five in the lower ; the mangala lamp also consists of 
two parts, a cup in which ghj and a saucer in which camphor fs 
burnt, the latter being in the nature of incense, Cf. M. Stevenson, 
ERE. xii, p. 801. 

1. Ancient Indian standards were often surmounted with emblems and 
images of sacred animals, such as the ape, the bull, the boar, the 
elephant, and the peacock. Cf. Hopkins, op. cit., p. 539, and 
JAOS. xiii, 244, The worship of these incense-butners, which are 
cult implements of importance and stand probably for the god 
himself, must be distinguished from the worship of the personified 
things of daily life, though both are embraced in ‘“‘chrematheism”. 
Cf. Hopkins, op. cit, p 135; Nilsson, op. cit, p. 207, The 
Substitution of a symbol, such as this incense-burner, for the 
deity- is well illustrated on the Chaldean Kudurrus ( boundary 
‘stones ), where the gods or their symbols figure indifferently. 
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that need be said is that they cannot be identified with any 
known species at present existing, though this is no proof 
that they are merely creatures of the fancy, The two 
teasts on the Harappé seal PI. XII, 12) are more interesting, 
as they belong to a class of officiant animal genii, which 
have long been familiar in the Aegean area and to which 
most instructive parallels have recently been found by Mr, 
Woolley at Ur in Mesopotamia. On the Mohenjo-daro seal 
the two genii appear to be lions or tigers (probably the 
latter), but, whether they be real or imaginary creatures, 
there can te little doubt that they are meant to be taking 
Part in some ritual ceremony, just like the pair of genii on 
the well-known Vaphio gem, who are watering young palms 
with libation ewers,? or those on the piaques of shell inlay 
from the King’s grave at Ur, one of which, a dog, is carrying 
some sacrificial heads on an altar, while a lion holds two 
sacrificial vessels, and another dog is paying on a harp.? 
Thai the conception of these animal genii arose indepen- 
dently in Greece, Mesopotamia, and India is hardly con- 
ceivable, but whether it originated in the East or the West 
has yet to be determined, 


LIVING ANIMALS REPRESENTED ON THE REST 


The third class of real animals comprises the water 
buffalo (Bos bubalus), the gaur or Indian bison (Bos gaurus), 
the Indian humped bull or zebu (Bos indicus), the Indian 


i. Cf, Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, p. 301, fig, 157. 
With these may be compared the genii on the handle of a bronze 
hydria from Kurion in Cyprus. Cf. Arthur Evans, The Palace 
of Minos, vol, ii, p. 505, fig. 309, and p. 653, fig. 418, and Myc. 
Tree and Pillar Cults, p. 3, and figs. 1, 12, 13 and 14, For later 
exampl:s from Assyria and Greece, cf. Layard, Monuments of 
Nineveh, i, pl. xxx, and A. B, Cook in Journ. Hell. Stud. xiv, 82 fi. 
Dr, Cook holds that the Minoan animal genii originated as human 
worshippers masquerading as animals in rites or ritual dances. 

2. For illustrations of these plaques cf. Woolley, The Sumerians, 
p.44 pl xi. 
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rhinoceros (Rhinoceros unicornis), a short-horred hu npless 
bull, the tiger (Felis tigris), and the Indian elephant 
(Elephas maximus), Ail these are depicted—generally with 
great spirit and fidelity—on the seals, and we may take 
it for granted that in the Chalcolithic Age they were a!l 
familiar beasts in Sind and the Panjab. Of the seven animals 
in question three are invariably shown on the seals feeding 
from what appear to be food troughs, viz. the Indian bison, 
(Seals 310-26), the rhinoceros (Seals 341-7), and the tiger 
(Seals 350-1) ; two, the elephant (Seal 369) and the buffalo 
(Seals 304-6), are sometimes feeding from these troughs, 
sometimes not ; while the zebu (Seals 328-40) and the short- 
horned humpiess bull (Seals 487 and 542) appear without 
them, though in the case of the latter there is a small object 
on the ground beneath its head, which is not clear enough 
to be distinguished. Is any significance to be attached to 
the presence of these-troughs, or are they merely fortuitous ? 
Clearly they bear no relation to domestication ; for the two 
animals which alone we may safely assume to have been 
domesticated, namely the humped and short-horned hump- 
less oxen, are without them ; and, onthe other hand. the 
tiger, rhinoceros, and bison, which have never been 
domesticated but might have been kept in captivity, are 
provided with them, while the buffalo and elephant, which 
might be either fame or wild, are sometimes provided with 
them, sometimes not. My own surmise is that the troughs 
were meant to symbolize food offerings, and that their 
presence implies that the animals to which these offerings 
Seog EO he Wl, vrs obj 
) , > incense-burners on the unicorn seals 

mig ee vat = Lie were worshipped, the difference 
ee cies Er Se hive actual food could be set 
E ONET o Pa Cone Was perhaps tegarded 
‘tity! eaptheeion H AERIS exit cere In offering 
those seals (e.g. Nos. 353 HIL E. ed Sa — 
: and 355) on which a tiger is 
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represented standing beneath a tree in the branches of which 
a man is ensconced. Such seals may have been used as 
protective amulets against tigers or other jungle animats, 
but, whatever their value, they cannot be classed with the 
great majority of seals on which the animal is represented 
alone, 
FIGURINES AND ENGRAVINGS OF OTHER ANIMALS 

Besides the above, a variety of other animals are found 
represented at Mohenjo-daro and Harappi, namely the ram, 
pig, dog, monkey, bear, hare, squirrel, parrot, and other 
birds too roughly portrayed to admit of identification, 
None of these, however, occur on the seals. They are 
found either engraved on the copper tablets referred to 
above, or else take the form of terra-cotta, faience, copper, 
or bronze figurines in the round, 


THEIR TALISMANIC OR SACRED CHARACTER 


Some of these figurines, especially the rough terra-cotta 
ones were doubtless nothing more than children’s toys or 
rattles, but that others had a sacred character or served as 
talismans or amulets can hardly be doubted, Among the 
latter must probab'y be classed the sheep and rams, some- 
times exquisitely modelled in faience(Pl, XCVII, 1-3 and 5), 
the little squirrels of the same material (e. g. PI. XCVI, a, 
and the mastiff (PI. XCVI, 17). Still less open to question 
is it that most of the copper tablets and sea's had a 
religious or magical value, No other hypothesis accounts 
for the numerous specimens of these animal seals found 
distributed over almost every building on the site as com- 
pared with the very small number of clay sealings! ; nor 
does any other hypothesis ‘account for the religious charac- 
ter of many of the devices engraved on them, To say this is 
not to beg the question of their character; for, if we 


1. On sites of the historic period, when seals were used,mainly for 
commercial purposes, the number of sealings found is many 
times more than that of the seals. 


4 
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consider the other deities on these seals and compare with 
them the horned creatures, half-human, half-bovine, the 
hybrid composite animals with human faces, the other 
strange and mythical beasts, and the bulls born aloft in 
ceremonial procession, we are inevitably forced to the 
conclusion that the majority, if not all, of the animals 
portrayed on these seals, whether mythical or real, had 
some sacred or magical import in the eye of their owners , 
though, when we come to ask ourselves what particular 
degree of sancity attached to them, we have to confess that 
we are on very uncertain ground. Were they objects of 
actual cult worship or were they merely reverenced and 
Protected ? Betveen reyerance and worships there is a 
wide difference. Because an animal was looked upon as 
sacrosanct or lucky, it does not therefore follow that 
Prayers were said or offerings made to it, Fishes, for 
example, are to-day venerated and fed in sacred tanks 
and rivers in India; they are regarded as the home of 
departed spirits, and it would be sacrilege to harm them, 
That does not mean, however, that they are recipients 
of divine honours, The little squirrels, again, which 
were fashioned into such attractive charms at Mohenjo- 
daro, are still respected for their house-haunting 
instincts! and spared even by the menial tribes who eat 
almost every other animal. But so far as I am aware, they 
are not worshipped. 
ANIMAL CULTS 


We must guard, therefore, against assuming that all the 
animals which served as charms or talismans at Mohenjo- 
daro were necessarily objects of cult, 
safe, I believe, to infer that the images o! 
mals with human faces were intended for 
is hardly room for doubt that, like th 


Nevertheless, it is 
f composite ani- 
Worship, and there 
e Three-faced god 
1. Cf. Crooke, op. cit, p, 370, The weasel, it may be recalled, was 


sacred” in ancient Thebes. lian Says that it was “fyi ipped' 
g 28 “worshipped”, 
Clemens that it was merely “honoured”, Farnell, Op. cit, 717. 
. cit., p. 77. 
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and Tree-goddesses on the seals, the other major animals 
were also deified, namely the unicorn, tiger, elephant, 
rhinoceros, bison, buffalo, bull (both humped and humpless) 
and the ghariyal, Among a people given to theriolatry 
these animals ( excluding, of course, the mythical unicorn ) 
would naturally—in virtue of their excesive strength, 
courage, or virility—be the foremost to be deified, and 
some of them, moreover, go to the making up of the com- 
posite human-faced creatures referred to above, which we 
may surmise were syncretic forms in which several zoomor- 
phic cults were combined into one. 
TIGER AND ELEPHANT 

Among them the tiger was and still is a vehicle of the 
Mother goddess, who in one of her cruel aspects takes the 
shape of a tigress.1 Among the Gonds of Berar she is 
known as Vaghai Devi, while among the Bhils there is a 
corresponding deity Vaghaika Kunwar ( Tiger Prince ), to 
whom fruit, wine, and sheep are offered.? Among the 
Kandhs the Earth Mother assumes the form of an elephant, 
instead of a tigress, and it is not long since human victims 
were sacrificed to her in this form. In Aryan India, how- 
ever, the elephant appears as Airavata, the vehicle of Indra 
but it is as Ganeśa or Ganapati—the God of Wisdom and 
Enterprise and the Embodiment of Good Luck—that he is 
most widely worshipped. GaneSa is said to be the eldest 
son of Siva by Parvati or of Parvati® alone, and his cult, 
which, though prevalent in the north, is most deeply rooted 
in the south of India, was undoubtedly of non-Aryan 
origin,* 

1. Crooke, op. cit., p. 354, 

2. Cf, Lyall, Berar Gaz., 191 sq. ; Luard, Ethno. Survey, Art. “Bhil”, 
29; Crook, op. cit., pp. 354-8, where much information is given 
regarding the superstitions that have gathered round the tiger. 

3. Sometimes said to be son of Parvatj alone. _ Cf. Crooke, op. cit., 


p. 98. 
4. Bv the Ganapatyas, Ganega and not Siva is regarded as the great 
First Cause, who alone exists eternally, and the worshippers of 
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RBINOCEROS AND BISON 

The rhinoceros and bison have now disappeared from 
most parts of the country, and little evidence exists of their 
former sanctity; it is noteworthy, however, that the Lhota 
Nagas still bury a piece of rhinoceros bone near their fields 
to make the crops grow. 

BUFFALO 

The buffalo is the vahana of Yama, the God of death, and 
associated with him in worship, for which reason pious 
Hindus will not use him for ploughing or carting.? He 
is also a dark demon of the water ; and under the name of 
Bhainsasura is deified as a corn spirit, to be propitiated ( for 
he is essentially a malignant type of deity ) when the grain 
is Coming into ear. 

BULL 

The bull, both humped and humpless, is closely associa- 
ted with Siva, and daily worshipped by his foilowers, and 
once a year—on the occasion of its own festival—by Hindus. 
of all sects. The liberation of a bull ( vrishotsarga ) dedi- 
cated to Siva ard stamped with his trident, is an act of the 
highest merit, believed to provide a deceased person with 
a vehicle to the next world.3 

In prehistoric times the worship of the bull ( with 
which must be included the wild bison, buffalo, and domes- 
ticated ox ) was widely disseminated throughout the home- 
stead, sometimes as a malevolent storm demon.4 That this 
cult was very prevalent in Chalcolithic times throughout 
Sind, the Panjab, and Baltchistan, is proved by the large 


Uchebhista G anapati regard Devi as the Sakti of Ganefa, not of 
Siva, and lay great stress upon promisctous intercourse of the 
sexes in their ritual. Cf. G. A, Grierson, ERE. vi, pp. 175-6, 

1, Crooke, op, cit.. p. 257; Mills, Lhota Nagas, p. 169. 

2, Cf. Crooke, p. 366. As the death demon, the buffalo was slain by 
Devi, whence her title of Mahishamardini, and whence also perhaps 
the common sacrifice of this animal to the Mother Goddess, often. 
in place of the human beings formerly offered, 

3. Monier Williams, op, cit., p. 319, 
4, A. H. Sayce, ERE, ii, 888, s. v. “Buli”, 
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numbers of terra-cotta bulls found at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa and on Contemporary sites in Northern and 
Southern Balichistan, as well as by the frequent delineation 
of the bull on pottery. Whether at this time the bull was 
specially associated with the Three-faced God, whom I 
identify as the prototype of Siva, there is at present no 
evidence to show, but it is quite likely that its cult was then 
independent and only absorbed by Saivism at some later 
period, 

The crocodi‘e is the vehicle of the Ganges, as the tor- 
toise is of the Jumna, and is associate 1 with other rivers, 


CROCODILE i 

Like the fish, too, it is protected in sacred tanks! and 
in certain localities, Worshipped, Thus, the Sonjharas or 
“gold washers” of the Central Provinces catch a crocodile 
alive, worship it, and when the rite is over return it to the 
river ; while certain wild tribes of Baroda worship a rough 
wooden image of the brute supported on two posts, 
Generally it is the magar or snub-nosed species, far more 
to be dreaded than the long-nosed species ( ghariyal ), that 
is worshipped, and it is from the former that Magardeo, 
the “Crocodi'e God”, takes his name ; both species, how- 
ever, are venerated and deified.2 

SIGNIFICA NCE OF FOREGOING FACTS 

The foregoing facts respecting the present-day worship 
of these animals afford, of course, no proof that they were 
similarly worshipped five thousand years ago. In a coun- 
try, however, which is as conservative as India, particularly 
in regard to its religious cults, these facts are not without 
real significance ; and when we find, as we do, that most 
of the elements which make up this prehistoric religion— 
so far as we can at present analyse them—are perpetuated 
in later Hinduism, we are justified in inferring that much 


1. E.g.,at Magar Talao, near Karachi. 
2, Cf. Crooke, op. cit., pp, 376—7. 
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of the zoolatry which characterizes Hinduism and which 
is demonstrably non-Aryan, is also derived from the pre- 
historic age, 


TARNA POSSIBLY A PREHISTORIC SITE 


In this connection there is an interesting passage in Ibn 
Batiita’s Travels that deserves mention. Describing his 
journey through Sind in the year A. D, 1334, he says : 
“One day I rode with ‘Alau-I-Mulk to a spacious site called 
Tarna,? seven miles ( from Lahari ), where I saw innumer- 
able stones in the form of human beings and animals. 
Many of them were defaced and their feature obliterated 
so that there remained but the shape ofa head or foot or 
other member. Among the Stones, too, were some in the 
form of grains of wheat, of the chick-pea, the bean, and the 
lentil. There, too, were traces of a town wall, and of 
the courtyards of houses. Afterwards we saw the remains 
of a house in which was a chamber of hewn stone. In the 
middle of this was a platform of hewn stone, like a single 
block, and on it the figure of a man, except that its head 
was elongated, and its mouth on the side of the face, and 
the hands were behind the back like a captive’s,” According 
to Ibn Batiita’s companion, the inhabitants of this city had 
been so depraved that they had been turned into stone, 
and this was said to have happened a thousand years or 
more before Ibn Batita’s time, Clearly the remains must 
have been very exceptional, and unlike anything that Ibn 
Batūta saw in other places. It seems not unlikely, therefore, 
that Tarna was a prehistoric site of the same Chalcolithic 
Period as Mohenjo-daro and Harappā, and this Probability 


1. Cf. M. R. Haig in JRAS. 1887, pp. 398 ff. The writer is inclined 
to identify Tarna with Mora-Marj, 8 miles N. E. of Laharj and 5 
miles from the hills, where stone could have been quarried. Lahari, 
also written as Lahari, Lahari, and Lahori, and kaown later as 
“Larrybunder”, is 28 miles S. E. of Karachi, and 12 miles in a 


direct line from the seacoast. Cf. M. R. Haig, The Indus Delta 
Country, map iii, p. 30. 
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is strengthened by the discovery on the latter site of an 
immense but fragmentary stone tortoise. 
MONKEY GOD 


To revert to other animals repesented at Mohenjo-daro, 
the cult of the Monkey God is more widespread and deeply 
rooted in India than in any other country, and is partici- 
pated in by various non-Aryan tribes,! As Hanumān he is 
figured in half-human, half-animal form, and his idols 
commonly guard the entrances to forts, towns, and villages. 
Tt is curious, therefore, that he finds no place among the 
animals depicted on the seals, whose cult seem to have 
been the most popular at Mohenjo-daro. 

DOG, PIG, GOAT, AND BEAR 
With the dog, pig, goat and bear it is different, for although 
these animals are regarded as more or less “sacred” or 
taboo, they are nowadays worshipped either not at all or 
only by a very few. Thus, the dog is respected by hunting 
and pastoral tribes, and is even deified by the dog sect of 
the Bhils? ; but in the eyes of Hindus generally, and of 
Musulmans as well, it is an impure animal.? The domesti- 
cated pig, too, is impure ; though in a wild state the pig is 
regarded as the representative of the Goddess Gauri, and 
its flesh is sacramenta'ly eaten by Rajputs. Dishai Devi, 
protectress of the sheep-pen, may, it has been suggested, 
be a deified sheep, but, granting that this is so, the cult of 
the sheep does not now extend beyond isolated groups of 
shepherds. The bear and the hare are both sacred and 


1. E. g., “The Suiri of Bengal and the Bhuiyas of Keunjhar.”, Crooke 
op. cit., p. 175. 

2. This sect makes an image of the dog in flour, cooks it, worships it, 
and eats it, possibly as a form of totemistic communal sacrifice. 
Crooke, op. cit, p. 359. Luard, Ethno. Survey, Art. “Bhil”, p. 69. 

3. The idea of impurity in the dog and domesticated pig may have 
origiaated in their being “sacred” animals, dangerous to touch. 

4. Crooke, op. cit., p. 367. 

5. Crooke, ibid., p. 131. Ram's horns, hung on temples or houses, 
have a protective value. 
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and possessed of magical virtues, but it is doubtful if either 
of these animals is an object of actual worship.* 
THERIOMORPHISM AND ANTHROPOMORPHISM 


Why certain of these animals came to be regarded as 
sacred or taboo, and why others were deified--whether in 
one case it may have been due to some uncanny trait in 
the appearance or habits of the animal itself, in another 
to its association with man, or in another to a totemistic 
origin—these are questions which need not concern us 
here, and on which in any case it would perhaps be idle to 
speculate. What does concern us and what is important for 
the subsequent history of Indian religion, is to observe that 
at this remote ageanthropomorphism is going hand in hand 
with theriomorphism, that the Nagas seem to have assumed 
the quasi-human form that has distinguished them through- 
out the ages, bulls appear with human head and bodies, 
bulls’ horns have become a symbol of divinity, and syncretic 
chimerical creatures are also provided with human faces. 
This does not necessarily mean that theriomorphism pre- 
ceded anthropomorphism in India. It may have done so, 
but there is no proof of it. The two may equally well have 
developed side by side; indeed, the fact that even to-day, 
after thousands of years of evolution, animals like the 
Nandi bull are still teing worshipped in their theriomor- 
phic form, militates against the view that theriomorphism 
naturally or recessarily led on to anthropomorphism.? 
What these therianthropic creatures do signify is that some 
animals, like some trees, are already conceived of as perso- 
nal deities and endowed, like human beings, with distinc- 
tive attributes and functions ; that is to say, that they are 
not merely reverenced in the sense that animals which are 
“sacred” or taboo are reverenced. The animals which 


1. The bear scares away disease, and its hair is worn round the neck 
by sickly children ; the hare is used for medicine, especia'ly in the 
cure of fits. Crooke, op. cit., pp. 363, 370 and 371. 

2. Cf. Farnell, op. cit., p. 69. 
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thus appear to be held sacred are those which are remark- 
able for their strength, courage, virility, or swiftness ; that 
is to say, for their mana, Side by side with these, however, 
there are other animals, which are not found on the seals 
and which are neither themselves anthropomorphized in any 
way, nor yet incorporated in any of the composite therian- 
thropic deities. These animals, such as the dog, pig, hare, 
squirrel, etc., may or may not have been objects of worship. 
On that point we cannot be sure, but we may safely infer 
that, if they were not worshipped, they were regarded as 
sacred or taboo or possessed of magical powers of one 
kind or another, and for this reason were used as amulets. 
If these inferences are correct—and there is hardly room 
for disputing them—theriolotry was not, in its outward 
manifestation at least, very different five thousand years 
ago from what is to-day. What esoteric or other ideas may 
have lain at the back of it is at present hidden from us, but 
we should do well not to take it for granted that it is only 
the superficial and the outward forms that have come down 
from this remote past. 


WATER WORSHIP 
REVERENCE PAID TO WATER 

Of the sanctity of water in the abstract, no tangible evi- 
dence has yet been found, but that water was held in great 
reverence and that it played a highly important part in the 
daily lives and rel’gion of citizens of Mohenjo-daro is 
demonstrated by the elaborate bathing establishment des- 
cribed in Chapter III, as well as by the universal arrange 
ments made in private houses for the supply of water and 
for baths, Indeed, it is safe, I think, to affirm that in no 
city of antiquity was so much attention paid to this matter 
of bathing as in Mohenjo-daro ; and we can hardly believe 
that the practice would have been so ubiquitous and firmly 
rooted there, had it not been regarded in the light of a 
teligious duty. That such emphasis should have been laid 
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on bathing—even at this remote age—will not come as a. 
surprise to anyone familiar with the importance that from 
time immemorial the Indian has attached to ceremonial 
ablutions in sacred tanks, pools and rivers. Every pious 
Hindu starts the day with bathing, preferably in a running 
stream, or failing that in a pool or tank or even in a private 
bath, since it is only by such bathing that the sins of the 
day can be washed away, while to bathe in a holy pool like 
that of Pushkara is to be absolved of every sin committed 
since birth. But though water is holy, possessed, that is, 
of mana in the eyes of Hindus and able to cleanse from 
material and spiritual pollution, it does not follow that 
it is worshipped as a personal deity. On the contrary, the 
sanctity that attaches to it by reason of its cleansing 
powers needs to be distinguished from the deification and 
worship of rivers, 


DEIFICATION OF RIVERS 


The Ganges and the Jumna are both personified and on 
occasion worshipped ; and the Darydpanthis, whose most 
sacred spot is Uderolal in Sind, make river worship the 
bases of their strange cult.1 Such worship may have come 
down from prehistoric times—that is quite a possibility, 
nay, eyen a probability—but, in the absence of definite 
proof, it would certainly be rash to assume that it has 
done so ; for the deification of rivers is a prominent feature 
of Vedic religion, and it may be that it was one of the 
elements contributed to later Hinduism by the Aryan, not 
by the pre-Aryan population of India. On the other hand, 
the worship of rivers is so world-wide that it may well 


1. Cf. Gazetteer of the Province of Sind, p.165. The cult of the 
Daryapanthis has been appropriated also by Musulmans, who in: 
Sind associate it with their patron saints, Sheikh Tahir at Uderolal 
and Khwaja Khize at Sukkur. On the subject of water-worship 
generally, see M. Ninck, Die Bedeutung des Wassers im Kult und’ 
Leben der Alien (Pail. S1ppl. xiv, 2, 1921) and F. Pfiihr in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Real-Ency, xi, 2178 f. 
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have originated independently among the pre-Aryans as 
well as among the Aryans ; and there is certainly nothing in 
early literature to suggest that the universal reverence: 
which Indians pay to wells, tanks, and to their indwelling. 
spirits is traceable to a Vedic source. 

NAGAS AND WATER-SPIRITS 


Such spirits of the water may be represented by the ser- 
pent Nagas, if they are, indeed, Nagas, to which allusion 
has already been made, but here again we are on very deba- 
table ground. In art and legend the Nagas are intimately 
associated with water—of that there is no doubt—and are 
frequently said to have their homes in the depths of ocean 
or at the bottom of lakes or rivers‘! But snake-worship is 
many-sided, and the deification of Nagas as water-spirits is 
but one aspect of it. In the first instance it was probably their 
mysterious venomus nature and the terror they inspired that 
caused snakes to bevenerated; then from their habit of living 
in holes in the ground they acquired a Chthonic character, 
became the representatives of the dead, and were believed 
to dwell in the regions under the earth? ; while the fact that 
they frequented houses led popular imagination to connect 
them in particular with the cult of the pitri or ancestors,” 
In another and perhaps derivative aspect they were also 
associated as celestials with the storm clouds and became 
the givers of beneficent rain or destructive hail.4 Thus, 
there are several distinct conceptions ( and others might be 
added ), any one of which the Nagas may have embodied, 


1. In the legends of the Mahabharata the connection of the Nagas 
with the waters is especially prominent. Cf. Vogel, Indian Serpent 
Lore, p. 94. 

2. These regions are known as Nagalaka, and the capital of the Nagas 
as Bhogavati. 

3. Crooke, p. 388. 

4, That snake-worship was in the main pre-Aryan there can be little 
doubt, though the fact that it finds no mention in the Rigveda 
must not be taken as proof that it was unknown to the Aryans, 


Cf. Vogel, op. cit., p. 6. 
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but which one in particular cannot be determined without 
further evidence. 


INFLUENCE OF SUMER AND WESTERN ASIA 
EABANI 


We have seen that certain figures at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappi ( e. g. PI. XIII, 17 ) resemble the Sumerian Eabani 
or Enkidu, the half-human, half-bovine Satyr, who 
became the companion of Gilgamesh; and Gilgamesh 
himself may be represented by the leaf-clad hunter on a 
copper table! with a bow in his hand and horns in his 
head (Pi. CXVII, I6). That a close connection exists 
between these figures and the Mesopotamian heroes is 
hardly likely to be disputed. The resemblance is too 
marked to be the result of chance or of independent evolu- 
tion, nor can it be explaind on the hypothesis ihat they 
were sprung from a common prototype foreign to both 
coun’ries, Hither the Indus Valley type must have been 
borrowed from the Mesopotamian or the Mesopotamian 
from the Indian, and seeing how intimately the Gilgamesh- 
Eabani legend is bound up with Sumer, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the borrowing was done by India. At the 
same time, the possibility must not be overlooked that types 
of these horned or half-bovine figures may have been crea- 
ted in the Indus Valley and subsequently adapted to Sume- 
rian legend, 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have seen, too, that the use of bull’s or bison’s horns 
as a symbol of divinity and the officiant beasts on one of 
the Harappi seals are indicative of religious contact 
between the Indus Valley and Western Asia, but apart from 
these few elements? and the sacral trefoil patterning on the 


1. Ido not inc'ude Saktism here, for the reason that, as state] above, 
there is no direct evidence of it at Mohenj»-daro, though there is 
a stron presumption that it could nt havz been evolved indepen- 
dently in the Near and Middle East. 
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robe of the image illustrated in Plate XCVII, all the 
material of a religious nature recovered at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa appears to characteristically Indian, Although 
relatively meagre in proportion to the extent and importance 
of the sites, this material is sufficient at any rate to make 
it clear that iconic and aniconic cults existed side by side, 
and were just as compatible five thousand years ago as they 
are in the Hinduism of to-day. It exhibits to our eyes, on 
the one hand, the worship of the Mother Goddess, who still 
occupies a foremost place among the teeming village popu- 
lation of India ; and side by side with her a god, whom we 
have seen good reason to recognize as the ancestor of the 
historic Siva, the principal male deity of the Hindu pantheon, 
On the other hand, it shows us the worship of animals and 
inanimate stones or other objects in much the same form 
as it meets us in historic times. Animals appear deified or 
venerated sometimes in their natural, at other times in semi- 
human, at others in syncretic and fabulous shape. Trees, 
too, are worshipped in their natural state, but their indwell- 
ing spirits are already completely anthropomorphized. The 
linga and yoni both have their places in the religious scheme © 
as they have in Saivism, and along with these emblems are 
other stones, apparently of a betylic nature. Chrematheism 
is exemplified in the worship of the sacred “‘incense-bur- 
ners” ; amulets and charms are common, attesting the exis- 
tence of that demonophobia with which Hinduism has al- 
ways been incurably afflicted. And there is evidence that 
yoga was already playing its part as a religious practice. 
Yet, precious as this material is as affording us our first 
insight into the teginnings of a great religion, let it be 
confessed that it is no more than the dry bones of the once 
living organism—bones so few and fragmentary that we 
cannot hope to reconstruct from them even a skeletal 
outline of the whole, let alone to clothe it in flesh or 
delineate its features. But, because we cannot do this, we 
must not, therefore, imagine that it had no features worth - 
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delineating. There is enough in the fragments we have 
recovered to demonstrate that, so far as it was capable of 
expression in outward concrete forms, this religion of the 
Indus peop!e was the lineal progenitor of Hinduism. But 
these fragments give us a glimpse only of the popular, 
devotional, and superstitious side of this religion. Of its 
other and more rational side; of esoteric ideas and 
philosophic concepts, that may have been as fundamental 
to it as to later Hinduism—they have nothing to tell us. 
That is the misfortuue of our possessing no documentary 
material that can be deciphered. Yet that there must have 
been such another side to this religion can hardly be 
doubted, unless we are to believe that a people capable of 
evolving this highiy complex and advanced civilization were 
yet incapable of progressing beyond the primitive animistic 
‘beliefs with which the pre-Aryans have hitherto been 
credited ; or that, while they were superior to the Vedic 
Aryans in all that concerned material culture, they were 
yet hopelessly behind them in the ordinary processes of 
abstract thought. But there is another point of view from 
which to look at this problem. Many of the basic features 
of Hinduism ate not traceable to an Indo-Aryan source at 
all. They come into view, not in the earliest Vedic 
literature, which represents the more or less pure Indo- 
Aryan tradition, but either in the later Vedas or in still 
later Brahmanas, Upanishads, and Epics, when the Vedic 
Aryans had long since amalgamated with the older races 
and absorbed some measure of their culture and teachings.1 
‘Chief among such features are the cults of Siva and the 


1. Cf. A.K. Coomataswamy’s excelleat brochure on the “Yaksas” 
pp, 2 and 3, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. lxxx, No. 
6;and R. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races, pp. 99-101, 106-8, 249-52, 
where he shows that primitive Saivism, Vaishnavism, Sankhya, 
and Yoga are the four corner-stones of modern Hinduism, and 
that there was a time when the orthodox exponents of Vedism 
recognized that these systems were non-Vedic. 
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Mother Goddess, of Krishna and of the Nagas and Yaksas, 
the worship of animals and trees and stones, phallism, yoga, 
$aktism, and the doctrines of samsara (metempsychosis) and 
bhakti (devotion to a personal god). Whence these various 
elements were derived and when they found their way into 
the fabric of the national religion has never yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Krishnaism is admittedly of late 
date, and does not come into the question. For the rest 
the orthodox view has been that they represent a popular 
form of religion evolved by the Indo-Aryans themselves— 
a parallel growth, as it were, to the Vedic religion, but one 
which being of the masses, not of the elect, found no place 
in the sacred books of the Vedas.1 A few of these features, 
it has been conceded, may have been taken over from the 
pre-Aryans, but only such primitive ones as the worship of 
trees and animals and stones, which are common to the 
majority of uncivilized races. Those who have championed 
this view (and they include the chief writers on the subject) 
knew nothing, of course, of the great pre-Aryan civilization 
that has now been revealed. They pictured the pre-Aryans 
as little more than untutored savages, whom it would have 
been grotesque to credit with any reasoned scheme of 
religion or philosophy.? Now that our knowledge of them 
has been revolutionized and we are constrained to recognize 
them as no less highly civilized—in some respects, indeed, 
more highly civilized—than the contemporary Sumerians 
or Egyptians, it behoves us to redraw the picture afresh and 
revise existing misconceptions regarding their religion as 
well as their material culture. Of the elements enumerated 
above, but excluding the cult of Krishna, we have found at 
Mohenjo-daro evidence of practically every one that is 
capable of formative expression, viz. of the cults of Siva 
and the Mother Goddess, of the Nagas and Tree deities, of 


1. See, for example, Barth, op. cit., p; XV. 
2. Cf. Monier Willlams, op. cit., pp. 57-8 ; Hopkins, op. cit., p.-524. 
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animal, tree, and stone worship, of phallism and of the 
practice of yoga. We have seen, moreover, that although 
there are no visible traces of Saktism at Mohenjo-daro, 
there are strong reasons for believing that it existed on 
Indian soil from a very early period, as it existed aso in 
Western Asia and round the shores of Mediterranean. In 
view of these facts, is it not reasonable to presume that the 
peopies who contributed so much to the cultural and 
material side of Hinduism, contributed also some of the 
essential metaphysical and theological ideas so intimately 
associated with it? In the absence of decipherable docu- 
ments, we can, of course, but argue on the probabilities of 
the case, but surely this presumption is more natural than 
to pos ulate the existence among the Indo-Aryans of a body 
of religious beliefs and doctrines of which their own 
voluminous literature knows nothing and which are largely 
alien to Vedic thought. 

A mistake, at it seems to me, that has too often been 
made has been to take the modern jungle tribes as the 
lineal representatives of the pre-Aryans and to assume that 
they have perpetuated all that is worth perpetuat’ng of the 
cultural and religious traditions of the latter. India has 
always had her jungle tribes. She had them five thousand 
years ago, as she has them to-day. But side by side with 
them she also had her cultured classes of the cities, and the 
gulf between the two was probably as great then as it is 
now. As to the primitive beliefs of these jungle folk, they 
may, it is true, be reckoned as part and parcel of Hinduism, 
which has ever been ready to admit within its fold any and 
every kind of teaching, creed, or cult, from the most 
transcendental doctrines of theology to the most degraded 
types of fetishism. This has been a characteristic of 
Hinduism as far back as its history can be traced, and it 
was doubtless a characteristic of the still earlier Indus 
religion which preceded it, only that in that remote age 
there was presumably less diversity of belief than now. To 
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this limited extent, then, we are justified in believing that 
the non-Aryan jungle tribes of to-day do, in fact, preserve 
for us some of the crude and more elemental features of 
the pre-Aryan religion. But to assume, as so many have 
done, that such features represent the sum total of that 
religion is as irrational as to suppose that the rude grass 
and mud hovels of these same jungle tribes are representa- 
tive of the massive edifices of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES FOR THE 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE HISTORY 
OF SCIENCES OF INDIA 


M. N. DESHPANDE 
I, INTRODUCTION 


Archaeology has long been accepted as a scientific 
discipline providing tangible evidence for building up the 
superstructure of history. In fact, its claim is accepted as 
supreme especially in such periods where written records 
are absent or have remained undeciphered. Where, how- 
ever, written records exist, the material remains turned up 


by the spade convey in a telling manner the import of the | 


written word. 

Archaeological material, however, has to be interpreted 
with a view to determining its real character and signi- 
ficance. Such an interpretation often tends to be subjec- 
tive vitiating the very purpose of scientific enquiry, The 
precondition, therefore, is of complete objectivity aided 
only by such reasoned and controlled speculation as is 
warranted by facts, To the extent objectivity is sacrificed 
the results are bound to be erroneous. This will also 
largely depend on the field of experience or versatility of 
the interpreter, for a person with limited knowledge and 
experience is likely to overlook or misinterpret the facts. 

Among the varied range of archaeological material that 
will be useful for the reconstruction of the History of 
Sciences of India, the following may be mentioned : 

(i) Excavated material and other antiquities ; 
(ii) Standing mounments ; ; 

(iii) Sculptures, reliefs and paintings on monuments 

and other objects ; and 

(iv) Inscribed records. 


Of these, the last-mentioned item, viz. inscribed records, 
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is, in fact, a sort of a literary record and could, therefore, 
be classified as archaeo-literary source material. Perhaps 
this source has one speciality inasmuch as it reveals its 
date or probable period and generally belongs to the region 
where it is found unlike a manuscript which is copied from 
time to time, liable to be transferred from one place to 
another, and is susceptible to interpolation, diminution or 
alteration. Hence, inscribed records, especially those 
found on stone, rock or copperplates, are more reliable 
though in the last-named variety spurious records are also 
sometimes met with. 

Coming to the subject proper, archaeological source 
material for building up the history of sciences is proposed 
to be dealt with in a chronological order highlighting the 
archaeological evidence that is available during prehistoric, 
protohistoric and early historical periods, The eonsidera- 
tion of the historical period is generally left out, for, it is 
during this period that written records are available and 
archaeological sources assume supplementary and secondary 
character. It is quite evident that, during the prehistoric 
period, Man was rather a helpless creature struggling to 
adapt himself to the natural environment, his technological 
skill being limited to fashioning of stone tools. . It is 
really in the protohistoric period that he commences his 
supreme effort to master the environment when the founda- 
tion of science and technology was laid. 


If, PREHISTORIC SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

A. Early Palaeolithic 

Peering in the dim prehistoric past we discern, on the 
evidence of old Stone Age tools, the existence of prehistoric 
communities in differnt parts of India. The story of their 
Progress from savagery to a settled way of life as a food- 
Producing community can be construed largely on the 
evidence furnished by the stone tools left by Man ina 
variety of geological environment. Broadly speaking, the 
Himalayan foothills comprising the high periglacial terraces 
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of the Indus-Soan-Jhelum? valleys of West Punjab (West 
Pakistan) and the Sutlej-Sirsa and Beas-Banganga valleys 
of the Punjab and Himachal Pradesh (India) provided a 
habitat for the prehistoric man. The lithic tool industry 
found in this region ascribed to the Mid-Pleistocene is 
characterized by choppers and chopping tools on rough 
oval pebbles. Very recently R. V. Joshi located in Himachal 
Pradesh a developed Acheulian industry in the lower Beas 
valley characterized by cleavers—a tool type usually 
accompanied by hand-axes in Peninsular India. The 
relationship of this industry with chopper-chopping tool- 
complex is being investigated. In the rest of India, Stone 
Age tools chiefly consisting of hand-axes, cleavers, discoids, 
ete. have been reported from different river valleys in 
Bihar, Orissa, Rajasthan, Malwa, central India, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra and Madras,2 The geological environment 
observed in these parts and especially in Madras area 
indicated a succession of pluvials and interpluvials. All 
these stone tool industries indicate a continuous struggle 
for survival on the part of the prehistoric man, and a slow 
technological development in regard to fashioning of tools. 
This technological development can be studied, stage by 
stage, from his early efforts in fashioning crude pebble tools 
to the elaborately worked and beautifully shaped hand-axes 
of Acheulian type. It is difficult to discern, nay even to 
think, of any scientific advancement during this period. 
Early Man during this epoch was making, more by accident, 


1. Terra, H. de, and Patterson, T. T., Studies on the Ice Age in India, 
Carnegie Institute Publication, Washington, No. 493, 1939. 
Lal, B. B., Paleolithic industries from the Beas and Banganga 
valleys, Punjab, Ancient India, No. 12 (1956), and Indian Archaeo- 
logy, 1966-67, A Review (Unpublished). 

2, Krishnaswami, V. D.,Stone Age in India, Ancient India, No. 3 
(1947), and Progeess in Prehistory, ibid, No. 9 (1953). 
Sankalia, H. D. Prehistary and Protohisiory in India and Pakistan, 


1962, and Stone Age tools, their Technique, Names and Probable 
Functians, Poona, 1964. 
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such fundamental discoveries as of fire that burnt forests 
and left him helpless, It may have taken an enormously 
long period of time to know the boon fire and heat could 
bestow on him, Nevertheless, it is possible to observe 
certain very basic tendencies that led to the development 
of scientific ideas at a much later stage of Man’s progress. 
Early Man was able to select the right type of rock material 
for making tools he required. He used the stick to lever 
up the stone blocks. He watched the behaviour of the 
animal world and thought of ways and means for over- 
powering them. He knew the season when he could get the 
right type of edible roots or wild fruit. All these activities 
involving observation of the recurring natural phenomenon 
bear the germ of the birth of science. 

Further, there is evidence to suppose that tools were 
hafted to enhance their utilty and early Man must have, 
therefore, made several experiments for firmly fixing the 
tools to the wooden or bone handles. During this stage, 
Man may have used, specially in the Himalayan region, hides 
and bark for protecting himself from the severity of cold 
but such a development has to be imagined on the basis of 
evidence provied by tribes living in similar circumstances 
and in semi-savage conditions. 

As with other prehistoric communities, medicines and 
the related science of gynaecology? may also have origina- 
ted in India in the Stone Age period, for, in the latter case, 
some specialization in attending on childbirth is absolutely 
necessary. Care of wounds caused in skirmishes between 
rival groups or animal chase, setting of broken bones and 
massaging may have had a very early beginnig. 

As a result of ‘observation of the heavenly bodies lasting 
over centuries, early Man may have at some stage of pro- 
gress developed a sense of directions and seasons. The 
idea of number may also have occurred to early Man but : 


1. Sarton, George, A History of Science, London, 1959, p. 9. 
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all this surmising would not fall in the realm of archaeolo- 
gical source material. As pointed out above, the source 
material of this period is only in the form of stone tools and 
we do not possess even a scrap of evidence to know even 
the physical aspect of the Stone Age Man. Observations 
and deductions abont the environment in which the ancient 
man lived and struggled are, however, possible on the basis 
of palaeontological studies and the geological strata in 
which the tools have been found, sometimes in association 
with skeletal remains of extinct animals. 


B. Middle Palaeolitic 


The old Stone Age industry is succeeded by what is 
known as Middle Stone Age tools ascribable to late pleis- 
tocene times, This industry was first recognized at Nevasa! 
in the Pravara valley in Maharashtra. The tools were made 
on flakes and were smaller in size being made of fine-grained 
material such as chert, agate and chalcedony, and comprised 
of scrapers, points, awis or borers, blades, etc, These, 
however, are not associated with any Pottery and the 
economy of the period still continued to be at the food- 
gathering stage, As regards the use of these tools, observa- 
tions made by Sankalia who brought this industry to light 
may be quoted : 

‘The straight-edged scrapers may have been used for 
dressing skins and barks of trees ; the hollow or concave 
scrapers, for smoothing the hafts or spears or arrow-heads 
(2); the knives for cutting and chopping; and the pointed 
tools for piercing ( in wood and bone), It may, therefore, 
be inferred that at this period there were larger tools and 
nati of more perishable meterial, such as bone and 
wood,” 


J. Sanbs)ia, B. D., Animal Fossils and Palaeolithic Industries from 
the Pravara Pasin at Nevasa, District Ahmadnagar, 4. J. No. 12 


(1956), pp. 35-52, and Prehistory and Protohistory in India and 
Pakiston, 1962. 
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C. Mesolithic 


The small stone ( microlithic ) industries of India, which 
we now intend to examine, have come to light as a result of 
recent exploration in different parts of India, These are 
widespread and await closer analysis and examination. The 
teri? sites in South India appear to have been associated 
with sea level which once stood seven to eight metres higher 
than the present level. An attempt to correlate these sites 
vis-a-vis ancient sea levels and to establish a chronological 
sequence, if any, is in progress. Provisionally, Dr. Zeuner 
has placed this industry around 4000 B. C. 

It was at Langhnaj? in Gujrat, however, that pottery was 
first found in association with microliths. The pottery and 
tools assemblage consisted of hand-made, ill-fired sherds, 
and geometric microliths of quartz, jasper and chert, 
Sandstone slabs, flattened on one side and used for grin- 
ding, and mineralized human skeleton of dolichocephalic 
type were found associated with tools. The fauna included 
the Indian rhinoceros, hog, deer, nilgai ( antelope ), black 
buck, bovines, mongoose, pig, horse, dog or wolf, tortoise 
and fish, The economy was pr'marily of hunting and 
fishing and the community supplemented its meat with 
grass and herbs, Sankalia has dated the microlithic 
industry to a period ranging from 2500 B. C. to 2000 B. C. 
In this context, Wheeler’s® surmise, regarding the cultural 
nexus and distribution of this culture, is worthy of note as 
it may have a good deal of bearing on the diffusion of 
technology and scientific ideas. He states that : 

‘There is slight but accumulating evidence that Arabia 
formed a cultural, as indeed it forms a geographical exten- 


1, Sankalia, H. D., Prehistory and Protohistory in India and 
Pakistan, Bombay, 1962, pp. 143-148. 

2. Zeuner, F. E. and Allchin, B. The Microlithic Sites of Tinnevelly 
District, Madras State, A. I , No, 12 (1956), 

3. Wheeler, R. E. M., Early India and Pakistan, London, 1959, 
pp. 69-70, 
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sion of the Sahara zone, and may have constituted a central 
link between northern Africa and western Asia on the one 
hand and India on the other,’ 


D. Neolithic 


The next stage in the development of Man in India is 
very significant. This may be termed as the ‘Neolithic 
Revolution’ when he made a determined attempt to control 
his environment and started settling down in small villages, 
This period forms the basis of technological and scientific 
development of later times for it marks the beginning of 
agriculture, domestication of animals, use of pottery, grin- 
ding and polishing of stone tools and settled life. 

The evidence furnished by excavations at Burzahom,} 
near Srinagar in Kashmir, is very interesting. The earliest 
inhabitants of this valley lived in circular or oval pits dug 
into the Karewa soil. Evidence of post-holes along the edge 
of the pits indicated a timber superstructure covered over 
by a thatched roof. The pit-dwellers provided landing 
steps to reach down the floor of their house, where stone 
hearth and small-sized storage pits were met with. In the 
succeeding period, red ochre was found used as a colouring 
material for the floor. As regards the technology of pottery 
it is worth noting that the potiery of Period I was hand- 
made and crude in appearance with basket impression on the 
base. Wheel was, however, employed for the first time in 
the production of more utilitarian pottery in Period II. 

The stone tools of the neolithic folk consisted of polished 
axes, harvesters, polishers, pounders chisels and mace-heads. 
The use of harvesters and pounders and mace-heads would 
suggest primitive agriculture, though no actual grain has 
been encoutered in the excavation. The bone-tool assem- 
blage consisting of small daggers, small and large points, 

awls, scrapers, chisels, needles with eyes and harpoons 
would suggest hunting, fishing and tanning as their 


1. 1. A. R. 1961-62, pp. 17-21. 
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principal occupation. The tool-complex with pecullarities 
of its own calls for closer examination of neolithic 
culture in the Pamir region. The use of hides perhaps 
sewn by bone needles as covering for the body and as 
protection against wind and snow may also be postulated. 
The antler’s horn found in the excavation may also suggest 
its medicinal use as was possibly made in other parts of the 
world. The most interesting evidence provided by the 
human skeletal remains of the Neolithic period Phase II is 
of trephining marks on the skull. It is reported by A. K. 
Sharma? who examined the skeletons that the skull bore 
seven finished and four unfinished holes in the normal 
lateralis position on the parietal between bregma and 
lambda. None of the holes disclosed any sign of healing. 
They were made in order to obtain fetishes. He further 
suggests that some sort of surgical operation cannot be 
ruled out. This culture has been dated, on the evidence 
of C14 dating? toa period ranging from circa 3500 B, C. 
to 2300 B. C. 

The neolithic culture of eastern India is characterized 
by the use of tanged or shouldered hoes of stone (chert or 
schist) with angular or sloping shoulders, This tool type is 
widely distributed in Bengal, south Bihar, Orissa, Banda 
District (U.P.), and one from Chittor® (Rajasthan) and 
would suggest its extra-Indian affiliation to South-East Asia. 
The use of the hoe, a specialized agricultural tool, may have 
served the needs of rice cultivation better than any other 
tool. Excavations at Kuchai in Orissa and Daojali Hading 
in Assam have for the first time revealed use of pottery in 
the neolithic culture of eastern India. Ai the latter site the 


1, Sharma, A.K., Neolithic human burials from Burzahom, Kashmir, 
JOI, Vol. XVI, No. 3, Baroda, 1967, p. 241, 

2. I. A. R., 1965-66, (Unpublished). 

3. Wheeler, op. cii., p. 88. 
See also Prehistory and Protohistory of Eastern India, Calcutta, 
1960, and Indian Prehistory, 1964, Poona (1965). 
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implements comprised celts (including one of shouldered 
variety), hoes, corn-grinders, mullers, pestles, etc. The 
pottery which was greyish in colour bore basket impressions 
on the exterior, 

The South Indian neolithic complex, as revealed by 
excavations at Brahmagiri, Sangankallu, Piklihal, Maski, 
Nagarjunakonda, Utnur, T. Narsipur, Tekkalkotta and 
Hallur, is generally characterized by the use of polished 
stone-axes, adzes, pounders, chisels, polishers, sling stones 
and microliths. The pottery with minor variations from 
site to site is hand-made, dull grey in colour showing 
burnishing. The painted pottery with liner pattern in 
brownish purple colour is also met with. The economy of 
the neolithic folk was pastoral as indicated by the remains 
of domesticated cattle, buffalo, sheep and goat. The ash- 
mounds at Utnur, when excavated, revealed remains of 
cattle-pens. The culture is put in a large date bracket of 
circa 2300 B. C. to 1650 B. C. 


TI PROTOHISTORIC SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


While southern India and Kashmir were in a neolithic: 
stage, Rajasthan and Punjab were the scene of a compara- 
tively superior and scientifically advanced stage. With the- 
excavation at Kalibangan? a pre-Harrappan Chalcolithic 
culture, designated as Kalibangan culture by the excavators, 
has come to light. This culture marks the formative stage 
of an urban civilization, having a mud-brick fortification 
wall enclosing the habitation remains and mud-brick 
houses. The use of copper axes clearly shows the beginning 
of metallurgy as early as 2450 B.C. Side by side stone: 


1, Subbarao, B., The Personality of India, Baroda, 1958, F. R. 
Allchin, Piklihal Excavations, 1960 and Utno or Excavations, 1961, 
Hyderabad, 

Nagaraja Rao, M. S., and Malhotra, K. C , The Stone Age Hill- 
dwellers of Tekkalkota, Poona, 1965. 

2. I. A. R., 60-61 to 63-64 aad 67-68 and 64-65 to 66-67 

(Unpublished), 
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tools, such as blades, sometimes serrated and backed, con- 
tinued to be used. 

The Harappan civilization presupposes a good deal of 
scientific advancement. The use of burnt-brick in the con- 
struction of houses and drains, the grid-pattern of streets 
and house-blocks, a script, employment of weights and 
measures, use of metals like gold, silver, lead, copper, 
bronze, casting of bronze statues and above all commercial 
contacts with the Middle East would indicate a high degree 
of technological skill and seientific advancement. As the 
script has remained undeciphered, the full import of the 
seals and writings thereon is not known tous, The eco- 
nomic basis of the civilization was undoubtedly of surplus 
agriculture which must have fostered the development of 
related technological processes. It will be worth while to 
examine the available evidence to determine their progress 
in different branches of science, 

A. Agriculture 

As agriculture was the primary occupation and the 
entire civilization flowered forth as a result of surplus 
agricultural economy, it is but appropriate that an attempt 
is made to know its various aspects, 

The wherewithal of the community in terms of agri- 
cultural equipment that we get at Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa consisted of a solitary large hoe (Mackay, Mohenjo- 
Daro, pi. CVI, 56) made of flint, parallel-sided blades used 
for cutting corn and sickles, This evidence is supported 
by the possible use of wheel-carts for transporting agri- 
cultural produce, actual find of wheat, barley, peas and 
sesame grains, the employment of humped bull for agri- 
cultural operations, use of large storage jars for stocking 
grain and remains of large granaries. The sickle type 
beads! of magico-fertility significance would also tend to 

1. Mackay, E. J. H. Further Excavations at Mohenjo-Daro, 2 Vols, 


1938, New Delhi, pp. 9-10 and Ps, CXXV,12; CXXXIV 3 ;. 
and CXXXVI, 25. 
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Suggest that Harappa Civilization was founded on pros- 
Perous agriculture, 

It may, however, be said that the three provincial 
capitals—Harappa on the Ravi, MohenjoDaro on the Indus 
and Kalibangan on the Saraswti—and Lothal and Sukta- 
gendor as sea ports exemplify urban and administrative 
centres where market produce was stocked or exported, 
There must have been many other smaller farm-units in the 
farflung villages where men must have been busy in agri- 
cultural operations. Excavation of such smaller sites is a 
desideratum to know more about the way of life, methods 
of agriculture employed by them. In fact, an effort should 
also be madex to locate ancient fields around bigger 
habitations and to uncover the furrowed land to know more 
about their farming methods. 

Coming to details about the Indian wheat found in 
the Indus yalley, it may be stated that it belonged to a 
variety of Triticum Sphaerococcum, Experts who have stu- 
died morphological, genetic and archaeological aspect of the 
Wheat have stated that the Indian wheat which is called 
club-wheat, a climatically resistant, short and dense-eared 
plant, is found, besides Harrappa, at El-Omari (near Helwan 
Egypt, Neolithic circa 3500 B, C, 3 

The specimens of charred barley? found at Harappa 
belong to a small-seeded variety of Hordium vulgare L. var, 


* Subsequent to the reading of this paper the Archaeological Survey 
of India has brought to light an agricultural geld belonging to 
pre-Indus period at Kalibangan ascribable to the first half of the 
third millennium B,C. This is ploughed ona grid pattern and is 
Perhaps the earliest ploughed field so far excavated anywhere in 
the world. The Plough marks conform to the arrangements of 
furrows similar to those encountered in the present-day crop 
pattern, according to which mustard is Planted in horzontal rows 
and black gram in the vertical ones. 

1. History of Technology, Vol. I, 1958, p. 366. 


2. Vats, M. S., Excavations at Harappa, 2 Vols., 1940, Calcutta, 
PP. 466-67. 
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hexastichon ( six-rowed barley ), Besides, the find of sesame 
and peas have bcen also reported. Though no date-seeds 
have been found at Harappa but its presence has been sur- 
mised on the basis of the shape of two tiny faience seals 
shaped like date-seeds. Mention may also be made of the- 
fined of vestiges of the seeds of melon. Lemon was also 
known as could be surmised from a well-made pendant in 
the form ofa lemon-leaf made of burnt steatite. Two poly-- 
chrome earthenware vases shaped like a pomegranate and 
coconut fruit perhaps would also indicate the cultivation 
of these fruits. 

It is not unlikely that cootton was also cultivated by 
Harappans, for two scraps of textile were found at Mohanjo- 
Daro preserved on a silver vase and a copper razor. Some 
pieces of string of cotton and fibre were also met with. 
Cotton? (Genus gossypium) was used for spinning threads 
from early times, Recently, the author came across an oval 
terracotta disc in Ochre Coloured Ware Pottery deposits of 
Ambkheri, District Saharanpur, which must have been used 
for making strings of multiple strands. This age-old method 
of making the strings is still practised in India and 
the strands of hemp or cotton are passed through the 
holes of the disc and are held at the other end by a person 
who gives a revolving motion to poduce a string of multi- 
ple strands. 

The picture of the irrigation methods adopted by the 
Harappans is not quite clear, The evidence recently pro- 
vided by Shri S. R. Rao as a result of his excavations at 
Lothal? would suggest that ancient Harappans fed the 
dockyard by cutting a channel and joining it with the river 
that joined the sea, If they can be credited with the wisdom 
of providing an artificial channel to feed the dokyard, it 


1. Rgveda also mentions cotton and cultivated varieties were used 
for producing yarn and cloth during Vedic times, 
2. I. A. R., 1961-62, pl. XVI. 
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is quite likely that they had also employed such means for 
irrigational purposes. Their engineering skill in construc- 
ting drains would also suggest sufficient skill in drajning 
water for such a use. Use of wells as the source of drinking 
water is attested to in all the cities and it is not unlikely 
that lift irrigation was also practised, 


B. Astronomy 


As agriculture must have largely depended on the rains, 
the knowledge of seasons and a calendar cannot be ruled 
out. The regularity of the movement of the heavenly bodies 
could not have escaped the attention of the Harappans. The 
priest dominated political hierachy postulated in respect 
of this civilization may have strengthened its Position on 
this specialized knowledge. The Priests may have kept 
accurate astronomical records and forecast celestial events 
and advised the farmers on the time of sowing, harvesting 
and perhapes the flooding of the rivers so as to forewarn 
them of the possible catastrophe, which in the end is 
Supposed to have contributed to the destruction of 
Harappan cities. It is, however, not Possible to say with 
certainty whether they followed the solar or the lunar 
calendar, though the meagre evidence at our disposal 
would suggest the adoption of the solar calendar, for the 
representation of the moon is conspicuos by its absence 
while a solar symbol is Present in the form of painted 
motif on pottery and in the form of urus-like animal 
which according to Mackay may have been a solar deity 
with the head of the beast taking the place of the sixth 
ray, In the absence of depiction of the moon and 
stars Mackay had suggested that inhabiants of Indus valley 
—an agricultural people—did not pay that attention to 
stars Which, according to Smith, is a distinguishing feature 
of the agrarian population. Such an inference would not 


. ackay, op. . d (4). t ion ol 
1, M: cit.; Pl. C(4), See for the de tion boat, PI 
is pict f p Pl, 
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hold ground if we consider the following facts: The Hara- 
ppans must have possessed the knowledge of stars for, with- 
out it, it is difficult lo account for the rigid north-south and 
east-west orientation of the streets and lanes. In the burials 
the bodies of the dead were oriented ; head pointing to 
north and feet towards south. The identification of the 
pole-star for this purpose has to Le credited to the Hara- 
ppans. Besides, the depiction of a boat on one of the seals 
and a potsherd and the recent evidence of a dockyard at 
Lothal would definitely point that the Harappans were navi- 
gators and ships laden with goods plied along the western 
coast as far as Bahrein Islands and perhaps beyond. In the 
circumstances we may have to conclude that the Harappans 
possessed sufficient knowledge of astronomy involving an- 
gular measurements of heavenly bodies, 
C. Mathematics 

The monumental remains of fortifications, granaries, 
public-baths, roads and house-blocks excavated at Harappa, 
Mohenje-Daro and recently at Kalibangan and remains of 
dockyard at Lothal imply a good deal of arithmetic and 
knowledge of geometry. Keeping of accounts for the cons- 
truction of public buildings such as of labour and material 
would entail complicated calculations, Unfortunately, 
direct evidence of such accouting is not available. As 
regards the knowledge of geometry tesides the few measur- 
ing rods and other instruments which have come to light, 
to which reference will te made latter, we have largely 
to depend for such deductions on the data supplied by the 
buildings themselves. It is obvious from the meticulous 
care the Harappans took in planning the city with well 
laidout streets that they knew fundamentals of surveying. 
This would include knowledge of levelling as without 
detailed measurements it would not have been possible 
to plan the sewage system. The use of standardized bricks 
having plain rectangular faces, parallel side sharp, straight, 
right-angled edges including wedge-shaped bricks in the 
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construction of circular wells so as to produce the inner and 
outer circumference would presuppose knowledge of geo- 
metry of parallels and circles. 

Other fundamental aspect of the mode of measurement 
revealed by the size of bricks is very interesting. The size 
of Harappan bricks! generaly conforms with the ratio of 
1:2:4 in respect of its thickness, width and length. 
Curiously enough similar binary system was also followed 
in respect of weights of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro, the 
succession of weights being in the ratio of 1, 2, 8/3, 4, 8, 16, 
32, 64, 160, 200, 320, 640, 1600. It will, thus, be clear that 
the system is binary in smaller weights while decimal sys- 
tem was limited to a few bigger numbers, 

Coming to the actual finds of mathematical instruments, 
the following objects need mention, 

1. A neatly finished piece of shell from Mohenjo-Daro 
showing in its extant form nine divisions—Mackay? observ- 
es that the divisions were a multiple of five, for the rod 
is divided up on a decimal system ; groups of ten divisions 
were marked off by circles and were halved into sub-groups 
of five. The scale was beautifully made and then finished 
and its accuracy is remarkable ; the division-lines were 
very carefully cut with a thin saw and average 0:02 in. wide 
and deep. This portion whose divisions average 0:264 in, 
is now 6°62 inches long by 0°62 wide by 0°27 in. thick, 
Only one side of it is marked. In conjunction with the 
system of weight, it shows the people of Mohenjo-Daro to 
have reached an advanced Stage of mental development 
with capabilities of precision and mathemtical accuracy in 
thought and work. 

He has further observed : 


‘The decimal system of linear measure is known in Egypt 


1, The size of the bricks most commonly used was 28 x 14x6 cm. 


(11x53 x24 ip.). This is common ‘or th Harappan towns 
t 
fe e 


2. Mackay, ibid., PI. CVI, 30, See also pp. 404-5, 
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as early as the Fourth Dynasty, and a decimal division of 
the cubit in the Twelfth Dynasty has been noted at Kahun. 
Both the decimal and the sexagesimal system were in use in 
early Summer, though it is not yet known which came first. 
According to Langdon, both systems were in use at Jemdet 
Nasr ; and on the Fara tablets, also, which must be dated 
to the Early Dynastic period, the two systems were used, 
We are told, however, that a purely decimal system is found 
on the Proto-Elamite tablets; and it may be that it was 
from Elam that the system was introduced into N, W. India, 
though on the basis that every man has ten fingers it seems 
to me that the decimal system should be more primitive 
than the sexagesimal, and that it may have had independent 
origins, There is no evidence at present from either 
Mohenjo-daro or Harappa of a sexagesimal system having 
also been used. Mr. Hemmy has found amongst the weights 
that he has examind that the system employed was either 
binary or decimal. Iam inclined to think that possibly a 
second system of measurement may have been in use, for 
few of the widths of doorways are actuai multiples of the 
unit marked on the scale that has been found.’ 

2. A bronze rod from Harappa* 1'5 in. long broken at 
both ends, a little over 1/8 in. diameter bearing only four 
complete divisions marked by ‘V’-shaped indentations—The 
values of the divisions were 0'960 ; 0:905 ; 0°945; 0:925 ; 
average, 0'934 cm=0°3656 in, Vats has related this to 
Egyptian system on the standard cubit of 20:62 inches which 
was termed ‘Royal cubit’ throughout history. 

3. A small measuring rod of ivory from Lothal,? 
about 7 inches long, graduated along the upper margin, 
each division 1'7 mm, 


4, A peculiar object also from Lothal was probaly used 
as a compass for measuring ang‘es. 


1. Vats, op. cit., Pl. CXXV, 39a and p. 365. 
2. I. A. R., 59—60. Pl XIIIb. 


r= 
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5. Terracotta plumb-bobs of different sizes from Lothal 
with or without vertical rods are also reported from 
Mohenje-daro and Harappa. 

6. A graduated scale’ intended perhaps for measuring 
has also been reported from Kalibangan. 


D. Metallurgy and Mining 
The metals known to Harappans were gold, silver 
ccyfer ard trcrze cf which tke last item played an impor- 
tant part in tke econcmic and technological advancement 
of the community. The varied range of copper and bronze 
implements, weapons, household utensils and ornaments 
points to large-scale exploitation of metals and would pre- 
suppose a flourishing industry of mining and metallurgy, 
It is unfortunate that all the copper samples from Harappa 
have not teen analysed so as to pinpoint the copper mines 
from which the ores were extracted. The few ancient 
bronze samples from Harappa analysed by Archaeological 
Chemists? indicated the following composition : 


Specimen Specimen 
No, X No. 277a/21 

(chisel) (celt) 
Copper percentage 87°42 91°10 
Tin 5 10:45 T85 
Arsenic RY 1:10 0:42 
Lead i 0:52 trace 
Nickel 5 017 0°22 
Iron 5 0°34 0°41 


The micrographic examination of the samples revealed 
that the sample ‘X’ was a sample of bronze in the annealed 
condition, It appears that after casting the metal was 
subsequently heated and hammered until it reached low 
temperature. 

1, Lal, B. B. and Thapar, B, K., Excavation at Kalibangan, Cultural 
Forum, July 1967. 
2, Vats, op. cit., p. 382. 
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Sample 277a/21 was bronze in the cast condition and 
was not subjected to heat treatment. 

As regards analysis of copper and bronze samples from 
Mohenjo-Daro, we have substantial data, for a large number 
of samples were analysed by the Archaeological Survey of 
India and Prof, C. H. Desh and Mr. E. S. Carey Mackay. 
From the chemical composition of the bronze objects it 
would be seen that the presence of tin, 4'5 to 13:0 per cent, 
was not accidental but was added intentionally to produce 
an alloy suitable for production of tools and other purposes, 
It must be also pointed out that the pure copper tool and 
weapons persisted along with those of bronze. Marshall is 
of the opinion that simultaneous use of copper and bronze 
points to the fact that the supply of bronze was limited and 
its use was therefore confined to objects of special nature, 
for example, tools, razors. jewellery or ornamental vases, 
Regarding the source of copper, Marshall? has pointed 
out that the nearest place could have been the copper mines 
near Ajmer, in Sirohi, Mewar and Jaipur, notably those at 
Khetri and Singhana which have been worked from very 
early times, The presence of a very small quantity of 
silver and absence of tin in copper lumps point to the use 
of the sulphide ore, which abounds in these mines for the 
extraction of copper. It is also likely that copper ores 
associated with lead found in Afghanistan and Baluchistan 
may have also been used, Tin which is an ingredient of 
bronze is scarce in India, the only Indian deposit worth 
mentioning exists in the Hazaribagh District and may have 
been worked in ancient times. But the relative geographical 
isolation of Hazaribagh would indicate that tin source for 
the Indus valley lay towards the north-west. 

Recently, Mohammad Zia-ud-din,? of the Geological 

1. Mackay op. cit,,pp. 4719—94, Marshall, J., Mohenjo-Daro and the 

Indus Civilization, 1931, London, pp. 489 and 483, 
2. Mohammad Zia-ud-din, Ancient copper mining and metallurgy 


near Agnigundale, Andhra State, Indian Minerals, Vol, XV, 
No, 2, pp. 117—20, 
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Survey of India, working on the clues provided by Dr. Heyne 
in 1814, studied the ancient copper-workings of Agnigun- 
dale in Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh. He noticed 
numerous pestlesand mortars of fine gritty quartzite, 
washing-pans, slag-dumps, crucibles and remains of furnaces 
near the locality, the old workings being as deep as 100 feet 
in some cases, Intensive work by the team of archaeologists 
and geologists is a desideratum for further study of ancient 
metallurgy in India. 

Coming to the technique employed in making metal 
vessels, tools and bronze figurines, it may be stated that 
along with the easier method of preparing a vessel by 
beating them out of sheet bronze, the process known as cire 
perdue or the lost wax method was known to them, The 
well-known dancing girl, a bronze statuette from Mohenjo- 
Daro, is a classic example of this process which presupposes 
a high degree of technological skill. 

The antiquity of gold is attested by its occurrence at 
Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro in the form of gold beads and 
other ornaments, F. R, Allchin suggested that the first 
discovery of the gold-bearing beads was during neolithic 
period (which in the Deccan is now established as between 
the third millennium B. C. and the first half of the first 
millennium B.C.)1 He further states that the work in the 
beginning was restricted to the surface as the tools available 
were too limited for deep mining. Later, stone picks and 
copper chisels came to be employed and settlements may 
have flourished around gold-fields. The arrival of iron 
more particularly of carburized steel must have given fur- 
ther impetus to gold mining, which was organized under the 
Mauryas, Kautilya’s Superintendent of mine is called upon 
to examine not only new sites but old abandoned workings, 
Allchin has also illustrated the objects from old workings in 

1, Allchin, F, R., Gold mining in ancient India, Jour. Economic 


and Social History of the Orient, Vol, V, Part II, 1962, Leiden. 
pp, 195—210, : ; 
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Hutti gold-mines probably belonging to the beginning of 
the Christian era, It may, howeyer, be mentioned that 
exploitation of alluvial deposits preceded vein mining, 


E. Alchemy and Chemistry 

Very little positive evidence is available about the know- 
ledge of Harappans in the field of alchemy and chemistry. 
We are forced to deduce that the Harappans knew elemen- 
tary chemistry from some of their arts such as beadmaking 
glazing processes, use of bitumen as building material and 
the use of cosmetics. The preparation of etched carnelian 
beads? involving chemical process, use of soda carbonate 
and other glazing techniques point to this conclusion. 

F. Medicine and Surgery 

This branch of science which must have had prehistoric 
beginning and which developed in a regular science known 
as Auyurveda in the historical period must have made con- 
siderable progress in the Harappan period. It is not known 
what experiments were conducted on the medicinal qualities 
of herbs and plants. Among the trees depicted on the seals, 
mention may be made of pipal and neem. The pipal has 
primarily sacred significance but neem is regarded both as 
medicinal and sacred. We have very slender evidence about 
the use of other medicines. Silajatu, which is reported 
from Mohenjo-Daro, is well known as an ancient Indian 
medicine, Marshall has quoted Caraka as saying ‘there is 
hardly any curable disease which cannot be controlled or 
cured with the aid of Silajatu. 

Arsenic is also reported from Harappa. It is a piece 
of yellow arsenic ( kartal ), It was probably used as medi- 
cine and poison and also as an alloy to harden copper 
tools. 

Coral has also been found at Harappa and Mohenjo- 
Daro. It has been regarded as a specific against various 
ailments, It is powdered and used as medicine, 


1. Vats, op. cit, p. 401. 
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Stag horns found at Mohenjo-Daro may have been used 
as a medicinal object and appear to have been specially 
imported from other regions like Kashmir. Similarly, 
rhinoceros horns have also been reported from Mohenjo- 
Daro and were used for medicinal Purposes on the analogy 
of their use in eastern Asia, 

The vast range of copper objects like knives, needles, 
borers, small chisels calls for detailed examination by a 
surgeon. In respect of leaf-shaped blades with curved tips 
Mackay has suggested their probable use as surgical instru- 
ments especially on account of their comparative rarity, 
Recent excavation at Kalibangan has furnished evidence of 
trepanning,’ showing six circular holes on a child’s skull. 
This useful information on palaeopathology is indeed 
important. 

The yawning gap between the end of the Harappan peri- 
od and the historical period has been Partially filled up by 
the post-Harappan chalcolithic cultures of Rajasthan, cen- 
tral India and the Deccan which are placed in a time spread 
of circa 1750—1000 B,C, The chalcolithic culture of 
Rajasthan is characterized by the white-painted black-and- 
red and cream wares and copper tools such as flat axes, the 
latter along with other copper objects and copper slags 
indicating smelting operation at the excavated site of Ahar. 
The availability of copper was responsible for the early 
colonization of Banas valley.2 The picture of the central 
Indian chalcolithic man is that he was essentially a farmer 
and supplemented his living by hunting and fishing. He culti- 
vated rice, twokinds of wheat, masur, lentil kulathi and beans 
and oil-seeds like linseed. According to Sankalia the distri- 
bution in antiquity of wheat, lentil and linseed would 
suggest western Asiatic contact whereas rice was indigenous 
to India. No remains of plough were found but a number 
of heavy stonerings that were discovered might have been, 


1. Lal, B. B., and Thapar, B, K., op. cit., p. 860, 
2. Sankalia, H, D., op. cit., p, 190, 
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used as weights for digging sticks. The stocks of grains 
were probably cut by sickles set with stone teeth. 

The Deccan Chalcolithic cultures characterized by the 
use of parallelsidei blades made chiefly of chalcedony, by 
the sparing use of copper and paintel black-on-red pottery, 
bespeak of a community which practised agriculture as 
their basic occupation. The recent evidence from Nevasa 
and Chandoli! would suggest that the spinning of cotton ` 
and even (wild) silk and true flax was also known. 
Presumably garments of all these materials must have been 
made, The metal tools of this period are usually of copper 
though at Jorwe® a low-grade bronze axe (tin 1°78% and 
copper 98°04% ) was reported. 

In so far as northern India is concerned the gap mentioned 
above is partially bridged by what is known as the Ochre- 
coloured Pottery? assigned on circumstantial evidence to 
the people who were responsible for the production of the 
Copper-hoards found in the Gangetic valley and eastern 
India, The ochte-coloured pottery culture of the upper 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab appears to be contemporaneous with 
late Harappan Culture. The remains of late Harappan 
Culture excavated at Bargaon and also at Alamgirpur show 
similarity in pottery types found in the ochre-coloured 
pottery deposit at Ambkheri. It is unfortunate that not a 
single type-tool of Copper-hoard Culture has so far been 
found in the stratified O. C. P. deposit, though there has 
been mounting evidence to suppose the identity of these 
two cultures, The wide range of copper tools such as flat- 
and-shoulderd axes, low-celts, rings, harpoons, antennae 
swords and anthropomorphic figure ( tool? ), etc., would 
indicate hunting and fishing as the occupation of the 


1, Sankalia, H. D., op. cit, p. 209. 

2, Sankalia, H. D., and Deo, S.B., The Excavations at Nasik and 
Jorwe, Poona, 1955, p. 157. 

3. Lal, B. B., Copper-hoard, etċ., A. I. No. 7, PP. 20-39. See also: 
I, A. R. 58-59, 62-63 and 63-64, 
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people. The finds of Ambkheri would, however, endow 
this culture with an agricultural bias. 

One thing is, however, very surprising and almost 
inexplicable when we notice that there is a technological set- 
back after the Harappan’ period had come to a close, Bronze 
technology which was developed by the Harappans dete- 
riorated and there is general reversion to the use of copper 
tools. It is not known whether the tin import from 
Baluchistan had ceased or became scarce. There may have 
also been some natural catastrophe which may have struck 
a crippling blow when Harappan Culture was at its peak. 
In the present state of our knowledge it is not possible to 
explain the full implications of how the clock of progress 
was set back for there is degenaration in all departments of 
life. Houses of wattle and daub-walls replaced brick struc- 
tures, the township is reduced to a cluster of huts, the 
beautifully painted thick and sturdy pottery is no more 
to be seen, the script is forgotten, the richness and variety 
of life is replaced by poverty and drabness. 

In tracing the history of science and technology further, 
we must take into account a culture known as the Painted 
Grey Ware which stands on the threshold of history. A 
large number of sites of this culture have teen brought to 
light in the Gangetic valley but no site has so far been 
subjected to area digging so as to obtain a compie‘e picture 
of the achievements of these people in the field of art, 
architecture and technology. We, however, know from the 
excavation at Hastinapurat and Atranjikhera and as a 
result of field-observations that the people of this culture 
lived in mud-walled houses sometimes reinforced with reeds. 
The most significant contribution of this culture is their 
knowledge of ircn metallurgy. This culture in a way provides 
a firm foundation for the grand emergence of the city-states, 
the mahajana-padas of the pre-Mauryan times. 


1, Lal, B.B,, Excavations et Hastinapura, etc., All No! 10+11 
See also Indian Prehistory 1964, Poona, for Atranjikhera. 
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IV. SCIENCES AND TECHNOLOGY OF THE 
HISTORICAL PERIOD 

This period marked by the advent of iron roughly 
coincides with the end of the Upanishadic period and the 
emergence of Buddhism and Jainism and flowering forth 
of the literary prakrits, The early books of the Jaina and 
Buddhist canon give us a picture of an organized society 
based on catur-varna and numerous arts practised by the 
vaišyas. These arts presuppose advent of new scientific 
ideas and technological progress. Infiltration of Hellenistic 
ideas in the wake of Alexander’s invasion further accentuated 
the process. The Mauryan dynasty with Asoka (circa 273- 
236 B. C. ) epitomizes the moral and material advancement 
of the period. 

During the Mauryan period, coins make their appearance 
for the first time thereby suggesting that large-scale trade 
and commerce had supplanted barter. 

Ancient Indian literature especially the Vedic literature 
which had survived as an oral tradition received further 
momentum with the emergence of the Brahmi script. A 
script for the codification of the written word is one of 
the characteristics of civilization and it undoubtedly 
provided a vehicle for the promotion of science and 
literature. The Mauryan empire brought under its suzerainty 
almost the whole of North India and major portion of 
southern India, The natural resources of the country came 
to be exploited in an organized fashion. Kautilya in his 
monumental work, Arthasastra ( circa 300 B, C. ), describes 
the southern country (Daksinapatha) as yielding conch-shells, 
vajra or diamonds, gem stones, pearls and gold. He further 
states that the southern route has many mines ( bahukhani, 
Arthagastra, vii. 12). Allchin? summarizing this point 
analyses the location of Asokan edicts vis-a-vis the mines 


as follows : 


‘The minor Rock Edict at Maski is actually on the 
i, Allchin, op. cit., pp. 208—9 
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gold-field ; the two Koppal edicts are no more than 30 
miles from the Gadag band of gold-mines ; the three at 
Brahmagiri are equally near to several mines in north 
Mysore and Sandur ; while the other two sites of ins- 
criptions at Yerragudi and near Pattikonda are in the 
centre of country long famous for diamonds, Viewed 
in this light the Asokan edict of the south reflect a very 
material interest in the area, and though they may also 
proclaim the sincere Buddhism of their author they 
tempt us to ask whether this was not rather a case 
of the banner of Dharma following the prospectors than 
vice versa ?” 

He further suggests that the town of Suvarpagiri men- 
tioned in the Brahmagiri edict could be identified with the 
golden hill of Maski. 

The long narrative of Indian history after the Mauryan 
period has not unfortunately been studied in the proper 
perspective. The emergence of different dynasties was not 
merely a coincidence but a historical necessity born out 
of several factors of which principal one must have been 
the regional exploitation of the natural resources of the 
land. It is hoped that such an orientation to the study 
of history will lend the correct perspective to the study of 
Indian history. Exploitation of natural resources calls for 
technological and scientific advancement and we may, 
therefore, take a brief review of the chief landmarks in 
scientific advancement as revealed from archaeological 
sources of the historical period. 


A, Iron Age Metallurgy 

The chief contribution of the historical period is the 
mastery of iron metallurgy and its use in different depart- 
ments of life. Even though iron came to be exploited from 
about the beginning of the first millennium B. C. in India 
(Atranjikhera, District Etah, 1025+125 B. C.; Hallur, 
District Dharwar, 1085+105 B. C.), it may have taken some 
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time before high-grade steel sufficiently hard and capable’ 
of producing sharp-edge could have been produced, Un- 
fortunately, the various processes of carburization, quenching 
and tempering are not adequately represented or studied. 
Tt is not possible in the present state of our knowledge to 
detail the various stages of development of iron metallurgy 
from the humble beginning up to the period when the great 
iron pillar of the Gupta period was cast. 

The excavations at Ujjain? furnish evidence for the use 
of iron in period I, datable from circa 700 B. C. to 500 B.C. 
Similar evidence is also availab!e from Bahal in the Deccan. 
In period III of Ujjain, a large number of pointed crucibles 
having a vitriolic surface along with contractions for blow- 
ing air into them have been found. Some of these crucibles 
contain residue of copper and lead, pointing to workings 
in those metals during the period. 

N. R. Banerjee in his book entitled The Iron Age in 
India has given a good survey of the smelting practices of 
primitive tribes in contemporary India as an index of the 
early methods of iron working in India. Special mention 
may, however, be made of the recent excavation of an Asura 
site at Saradkel,2 District Ranchi, by S.C. Ray. The 
excavation brought to light astonishingly a large number of 
iron objects along with iron slags, suggesting the existence 
of a full-fledged iron smelting factory at the site. The 
objects include arrow-heads, axe with doub!e or single- 
cutting edges, chisels, nails, longitudinal ploughshare, 
caltrops, door-hinges, rings, knives, etc. N. R, Banerjee who 
visited the excavations has recorded that ‘the excavations at 
Saradkel have also revealed sections of several vertical pits 
laid into the earth, each about a metre in width uniformly,. 
and 2—3 metres in depth. These contain ash and slags, 
etc., and have been described by M. K. Ghosh as smelting. 


1, I. A. R., 57—58, pp. 34—36 
2. Ibid, 64—65 (Unpublished) 
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furnaces’. This important evidence about iron smelting is 
datable to first-second century A. D. 

The date for the occurrence of iron at Hallur, referred 
to above, heralds the vigorous development of iron 
metallurgy in South India. The numerous megalithic 
monuments spread throughout the southern States of 
Mysore, Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Kerala with a large 
variety of iron implements found therein suggest a wide- 
spread exploitation of iron during the whole of the first 
millennium B.C. While a large number of megalithic 
monuments have been excavated, habitation sites of the 
builders of the megalithic monuments and factory sites 
where iron ores were smelted have not been thoroughly 
explored or excavated. Sucha planned work will throw 
valuable light on the development of iron metallurgy. 

The process of carburization of iron appears to have 
been completely mastered about the third century B. C., 
for, without hard steel chisels and picks, it would not have 
been possible for the Asokan craftsmen to excavate into the 
hard quartzose gneiss of the Barabar hills of Bihar or to 
chisel, smoothly finish and inscribe the long circular shafts 
of Asokan pillars of Chunar sandstone. The monumental 
activity of rock-cut excavation in western India which 
commences from the second century B. C. also presupposes 
perfection in iron metallurgy. The culmination in regard 
to large-sized casting is, however, reached with the manu- 
facture of the Gupta Iron Pillar? of solid wrought iron 
located at Qutb, Delhi. It is unfortunate that the foundry 
where it was cast has not yet been located, 

Iron Age tools may have helped agriculture to a great 
extent, though by and large the Indian farmer appears to 
have remained conservative in his outlook. The State, no 
doubt, helped by harnessing resources of water as can be 

1, The Gupta Iron Pillar at Qutb, Delbi, weighs over 6 tons in 


weight, It is 6-86 metres in length, with diameter of 0°42 m, at 
the base and 0 32 m at the top, 
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surmised from the inscriptional reference to the artificially 
damming of the courses of the streams ofi Palasini and 
other rivers to form a lake of Sudarsana at Junagadh 
(Gujarat), The lake was equipped with well-provided 
conduits drain, etc. This measure ordered by the provincial 
governor of the Maurya King Chandragupta also indicates 
of the interest the State took in agricultural needs of the 
community. 


B. Glass Technology 

Though strictly not a science, the history of glass 
technology in India is of great importance for glass objects, 
besides being of utilitarian and decorative in character, may 
have proved an asset as containers of chemicals which could 
not have been stored in metal pots. It is generally supposed 
that glass was introduced in India by the Romans. Archaeo- 
logical evidence from Hastinapura! and Alamgirpur,? 
however, points out that the antiquity of glass may go back 
to the beginning of the first millennium B.C, The users of 
the painted grey ware, who had also known the use of iron, 
were responsible for developing glass technology. Such a 
development is not at all unlikely for glass was essentially 
the outcome of glaze. According to Lucas® observations 
of glassy frits formed on pottery waster or in the process of 
smelting metal may have led man to the use of glazes, and 
this may have led to the production of glass. Ancient 
Indian literature, including Satapathabrahmana,* mention 
glass. The archaeological evidence from Alamgirpur and 
Hastinapura which is of the nature of variety of glass 
objects, such as bead, bangles and discs, would imply 
indigenous inspiration for the manufacture of glass. 


1. Lal, op. cit., p. 92. 

2. I, A, R., 58—59,p. 54 

3. Lucas, Antiquity, Vol. VIII, 1934, pp. 94—95. 

4, Deo, S.B., Indian Glass—some consideration, Summaries of 
Paper, International Conference on Asian Archaeology, New 
Delhi, 1961, p. 3. 
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€. Medicine 

During the Mauryan period, foundations of the Ayur- 
vedic system of medicine were laid. In fact, during the 
period of Buddha, we get reference to Jibaka,! the royal 
physician of Bimbisar and Ajatasatru who was sent to 
Ujjain to treat king Pradyota for jaundice. The traditional 
‘site of the mangogrove of Rajagrha® (Rajgir) which he 
presented to Buddha has been excavated in recent years and 
has yielded elliptical buildings, possibly of a monastic 
nature. A very interesting archaeological discovery in this 
regard is the location of a monastery known as drogya 
vihara at Kumrahar (ancient Pataliputra). A clay sealing 
found at the place bears the legend Sri arogyavihare bhiksu- 
sanghasya below a spreading tree. The monastery existed as 
Tate as the third-fourth century A.D. Earlier, we have the 
second rock edict of Asoka, mentioning the establishment 
by the king of dispensaries? for the medical treatment of 
men (manusa-cikicha) and ‘of the cattle (pasu-cikicha). It 
also states how the State established botanical gardens for 
the cultivation of medicinal plants, herbs, roots and fruits 
or imported them and acclimatized them for future use. 
The inscription (second century B. C. ) in the chaitya cave 
at Pitalkhora* mentions the gifts of the royal physician 
(raji-vejja) of Pratishthan, the capital of the Satavahana 
kings. More inscriptional references of this nature can be 
multiplied but, as pointed out in the introductory portions, 
inscriptions tend to be in effect literary records and are left 
out of the scope of the paper for obvious reasons. 
D. Mathematics 


It is accepted that ‘the Hindus were the greatest calcula- 
tors of antiquity. They could raise the numbers to various 


Raychaudhri, H., Political History of India, p. 166. 
Gho h, A., Rajgir, 1958, p. 29. 
Mookerjee, R. K., Asoka, 1955, pp. 22 and 131. 


Luders, H., A List of Brahmi Inscriptions, E; i i 
, Epigraphia Indica, X 
(1909—1910), numbers 1191—92. k i 
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powers’.* Archaeologically, however, we know from the 
inscriptions of Asoka that the numerals were in use in 
India from the third century B. C. For the reconstruction 
of the History of Mathematics recourse has to be taken to 
literary resources. 

E. Other Technological Advances 

In the field of other sciences we do not have sufficient 
archaeological data calling for detailed treatment. We may, 
however, tefer to a few technological specialities of the 
period, viz. production of de luxe ware, manufacture of 
beads and use of colouring pigments as indicative of all- 
round progress. 

The Mauryan period is characterized by the distinctive 
pottery known as Northern Black Polished Ware. The 
pottery is wheel-made, thin in texture with steel-like finish, 
the colours of the glossy slip varying from the common coal 
black shade to steel blue, silvery, golden and pinkish. The 
pottery is dated on the basis of stratigraphic evidence and 
C14 datings from circa 600 B. C. to 200 B. C. It has been 
studied by several scientists and the recent study under- 
taken by K. T.M. Hedge? suggests that the lustrous coal 
black slip of the ware was due to the presence of magnetic 
oxide of iron and the formation of glass-like soda-allumina- 
silicate is responsible for its lustre, An electron micros- 
copic study of the slip has confirmed the analytical studies, 

Fashioning of beads was a very ancient craft in India, 
The excavations at Ujjain have brought to light a full-fledged 
workshop for the manufacture of beads with sandstone 
grinding slabs marked by deep and long grooves and several 
long and deep channel furnaces evidently used for heating 
beads. This corroborates reference to Ujjayani (Ozeni 


1. Sarkar, B. K., Hindu Achievements in Exact Sciences, 1918, p. 9. 

2, Hedge, K. M, T., Electron Microscopic Study on the Northern 
Black Polished (N. B. P.) Ware of India, Current Science, 20 
December, 1960, 35, No, 24, 623. 

4, 1, A. R, 51—58, p. 34 and Pl. XLII. 
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in Peripplus) as an emporium, from where semi-precious 
stones were exported to the West. 

Painting as an art was practised in India from ancient 
times, The oldest paintings still surviving at Ajanta go 
back to about the second century B.C. The pigments? 
used for the purpose show a wide variety, such as yellow, 
red, blue, white, Black and green along with a mixture of 
these various shades. All these with the exception of black 
are of mineral origin while the red and yellow pigments 
are red and yellow ochres and black pigment was obtained 
from lamp black. Lapis lazuli, used for blue, was alone 
imported, while all other pigments were locally extracted 
from mineral deposits from the neighbourhood of Ajanta. 
These were evidently residual products of the volcanic rock. 


Ajanta murals show a wide range of coloured garments 
used by men and women of the times, The paintings 
of the classical period of circa fifth-sixth century A. D. are 
specially full of examples of such coloured textiles. 
Exploitation of natural resources for purposes of pigments 
for painting or dyeing of fabrics is borne out by the above 
evidence, 

V. CONCLUSIONS 

The brief survey of the contribution of archaeology for 
the building of History of Sciences of India cannot be con- 
sidered as complete or exhaustive. All that has been 
attempted is to present an over-all picture mentioning the 
known landmarks. It would be apparent that there are 
many avenues where the evidence is very meagre. The 
presentation thus emphasizes the lacuna in our knowledge 
as also the contribution archaeology has made in this field. 
I will be gratified if the present paper forms a basis for 
future research planning and thereby helps in shedding 
light on the hitherto unknown aspects of the History of 
Sciences in India. 


1, Ajanta Murals, Archaeological Survey of India, 1967, p. 54. 


MANUAL WORK AND THE 
MAKING OF SCIENCE 


— Possible origin of Mathematics in the Ancient Indus— 
DEBIPRASAD CHAT[OPADHYAYA 


I am profoundly grateful to the organisers of the 
present meeting under the auspices of the “Birla Institute 
of Technology and Science, Pilani’. It has given me the 
opportunity of coming in close contact with our scientific 
community and thereby to improve my own understanding 
of science. None is better aware than myself that I am a 
Jay man after all, trying to look at science as an outsider, 
and that too with eyes not as trained as is desirable. The 
chance of getting some of my ideas examined—and 
corrected where needed—by experts is not the kind of luck 
I always have. 

Though an outsider, this much I know that science to- 
day has assumed such a form that it refuses to be crammed 
into any easy definition. It has branched out in so many 
directions and is increasingly acquiring such a pace of 
Progress in each of these that it often proves difficult even 
for a specialist in one to understand what another is 
talking about. 

Thanks, however, to the limitations of my own effort, 
I feel more or less free from such a difficulty. What I am 
trying to dabble with is not modern science but an ancient 
one—in fact, the first prodigious steps taken to it. Whether 
its understanding has any relevance for the scientists today 
is not for me to judge. For those at any rate who care for 
history of science or to understand how we have become 
what we are today, the question of the earliest step to 
science is generally taken as a crucial one. Its understand- 
ing may have some unexpected light to throw on what has 
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become—and is tecoming more and more—unrecognisably 
obscure in the days of contemporary specialization. 
* * * 


But permit me, please, to place before you the questions 
I am most anxious to be clear about. It is concerning 
the making of mathematics. 

The early documents in codified form about ma‘hematical 
—or more strictly, of geometrical — activities in our country 
that have come down tous are called the Sulva-siitra-s or 
Sulbe-siitra-s. The word Sulva or gulba literally means the 
cord or rope, though it is such an elitist — almost esoteric 
—word that it is difficuit to come across it in Sanskrit 
literature outside these text-names. What appears all the 
more peculiar is that this word is conspicuously absent 
within the texts themselves. Not that the texts do not 
mention the cord or rope as an equipment for geometrical 
activity. On the contrary, it is the essential one, reminding 
us of what Heradotus says about the origin of geometry in 
ancient Greece. According to him, as is well-known, 
geometry originated among the ancient Egyptians from the 
practice of measuring land with rope and, from the Egyptians, 
the Greeks learnt it. What is peculiar indeed is that the 
cord or rope, not infrequently mentioned within the Sulva- 
sitra-s, is referred to by the word “rajju”. 

This word rajju is in fact so common that it remains the 
same in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali—the latter two having 
a somewhat plebian association. Thus, for example, in the 
Jataka stories as well as in the inscriptions of Asoka — 
both composed in popular language—we read of a special 
class of officers, entrusted with measuring land with rope, 
as rajju-gahaka-amacca, which reminds us of Heradotus, 
again. But our comparison has to end here, because inspite 
of the cord being an essential equipment for the genesis of 
geometrical activity in the Sulva-sitra-s, too, the purpose of 
these texts is not land-measurement but something else 
altogether. 
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Leaving for the present the question of this linguistic 
peculiarity of using gulva only for naming the texts while 
using rajju throughout within the texts themselves, the, 
first point to be noted about the sulva texts is that instead 
of land-measurement these are concerned above all with 
the construction of certain brick-structures of different 
shapes, intended to be fire-altars for Vedic sacrifices, 
and hence are called agni or citi. Some of these shapes 
are those crudely resembling (1) the falcon with curved 
wings and outspread tail ( vakrapaksa-vyastapuccha $yena- 
cit), (2) the heron ( kaħka-cit ), (3) another species of 
bird called alaja ( alaja-cit ), (4) forepart of the poles of a 
chariot ( pra-uga-cit ), i.e. an equilateral acute-angled trian- 
gle, (5) two such triangles joined with their bases ( ubha- 
yatah pra-uga-cit ), (6) massive wheel of a chariot without 
spokes ( ratha-cakra-cit ), (7) such a wheel with spokes 
( sara-ratha-cakra-cit ), (8) a particular form of tub or 
vessel called droga ( drona-cit ), either square or circular, 
(9) the funeral pyre (smasana-cit ), (10) a tortoise (kūr- 
ma-cit) either angular or circular. 

In the priestly view, each of these shapes is ‘supposed 
to have some ritual efficacy ; sacrifice performed with a 
specific altar-shape magically ensures the fulfilment of certain 
desire of the financer for the sacrifice ( yajamana)—the first, 
e. g, ensuring quick transport to heaven, the pra-uga-cit for 
repelling his foes, the ubhayatah pra-uga-cit for tepelling foes 
both present and future, the tub-shaped one ensuring abun- 
dance of food, the one having chariot-wheel shape annihila- 
ting the foes, the Smasana-cit ensuring success in the after- 
death world ; and so on. 


Added to the complicated altar-shapes are certain stipul- 
ations concerning the brick-work. We quote some of these 
as summed up by G. Thibaut : 

“Every one of these altars had to be constructed out of 
five layers of bricks, which reached together to the height of 
the knee ; for some cases ten or fifteen layers and a corres- 
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pondingly increased height of the altar were prescribed, 
Every layer in its turn was to consist of two hundred 
bricks, so that the whole agni contained a thousand ; the 
first, third, and fifth layers were divided into two hundred 
parts in exactly the same manner ; a different division was 
adopted for the second and the fourth, so that one brick was 
never lying upon another brick of the same size and form. 


“The old yajfika-s (priests) had fixed for the most primi- 
tive citi, the caturasra-Syena-cit, an area of seven and a half 
square purusa-s, that means seven and a half squares, the 
side of which was equal toa purusa, i.e., the height of a 
man with uplifted arms, This rule was valid at least for the 
case of the agni being constructed for the first time : on 
each subsequent occasion the area had to be increased by 
one square purusa. I 

“Looking at the sketch of the caturasra-$yena we easily 
understand why just 7} square puruga-s were set down for 
the agni. Four of them combined into alarge square to form 
the atman, or body of the bird, three are required for the 
two wings and the tail, and lastly, in order that the image 
might be a closer approach to the real shape of a bird, wings 
and tail were lengthened, the former by one-fifth of a purusa 
each, the latter by one-tenth. The usual expression used in 
the sūtra-s to denote the agni of this area is: agnih sapta- 
vidhah sdratni-pradesah, “the sevenfold agni with aratni and 
pradega”, the aratni being the fifth (= 24 anguli-s) and the 
pradesa, the tenth of a puruga (=12 anguli-s), [According 
to the linear measures of our text, an avguli=the breadth of 
middle finger ; a purusa = 120 anguli-s ]. 

“Now when for the attainment of some special purpose, 
one of the variations enumerated above was adopted instead 
of the primitive shape of the agni, the rules regulating the 
size of the altar did not cease to be valid, but the area of 
every citi, whatever its shape might be, falcon with curved 
wings, wheel, pra-vga, tortoise, etc.—had to be equal to 74 
square purusa-s, On thẹ other hand, when at the second 
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construction of the altar one square purusa had to be added 
to the 7} constituting the first citi, and when for the third 
construction two square purusa-s more were required for the 
shape of the whole, the relative proportions of the single 
parts had to remain unchanged. A look at the outlines of 
the different citi-s is sufficient to show that all this could not 
be accomplished without a certain amount of geometrical 
knowledge. Squares had to be found which would be equal 
to two or more given squares or equal to the difference of 
two given squares ; oblongs had to be turned into squars 
and squares into oblongs ; triangles had to be constructed 
equal to given squares or oblongs,and so on. The last task 
and not the least was that of finding a circle, the area of 
which might equal as closely as possible that of a given 
square”. 

To these are to be added another point. For the cons- 
truction of such complicated-shaped altars of fixed dimen- 
sions, bricks of different shapes and sizes were evidently 
needed and hence our texts go into meticulous details of the 
measurement of each brick-type required for the various 
constructions. Readers interested in their detail may pro- 
fitably go in for The Sulbasatra by S.N. Sen and A.K. Bag, 
who have laboriously prepared also the diagram of each 
brick-type giving their specified measurements, besides— 
following the earlier brilliant analysis of the texts by A. 
Burck, G. Thibaut, B. B. Dutta and others—illustiating, the 
mode of brick-laying for the construction of each variety of 
the altars. Needless to add that a good deal of geometrical 
operations are required to meet the stipulations of the brick- 
making and brick-laying for the construction of the varied 
forms of structures. The sulva texts themselves are clearly 
aware of this and hence, immediately after giving their table 
of linear measures enumerate thirteen basic geometrical 
propositions—equipped with nothing more than a pole and 
rope—and instruct for working these out. These are : 

1. How to construct ( or draw ) a square the length of 
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4. 


12. 
13. 
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its side being given.. The text gives two methods for 
the purpose, adding subsequently also a third one. 
How to construct an oblong or a rectangle ( dirgha- 
caturasra ), its length and breadth being given. 
The proposition that the square on the diagonal 
(aksnaya ) of a given square is twice as that of the 
given square. 

To construct a square whose area is three times the 
area of a given square. The square on the diagonal 
of an oblong (rectangle) is equal to the sum of the 
two squares on the two sides, This is shown in the 
cases of the oblongs the two sides of which are (a) 
3and 4; (b) 12and5; (c) 15 and 8; (d) 7and 
24; (e) 12and 35; (f 15and 36. This, it may 
be noted, is in essence the proposition usually asso- 
ciated with the name of Pythagoras, though in our 
texts we have hint also of the formulation of the 
proposition in general terms. 

The way of making a square equal in area to the 
combined areas of two other squares of different 
sizes. 

The way of making a square having an equal area to 
the difference of two given squares. 
To construct a rectangle (or an oblong) whose area 
is equal to the area of a given square. 

To construct a square whose area is equal to that of 
a given rectangle (or an oblong). 

The way of transforming a square into an isosceles 
trapezium, whose shorter side is given as lesser than 
the side of the square. 

To construct a triangle equal in area of a given 
square. 

To construct a rhombus equal in area of a given 
square. 

The way of turning a square into a circle, 

The way of turning a circle into a square. 
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The geometrical knowledge embodied in all these are 
extensively discussed by eminent scholars and,in VolI of our 
work on the History of Science and Technology in Ancient 
India, we considered it relevant toadd an Appendix ex- 
plaining these basic propositions, thanks to the labour and 
expertise of Professor Subinoy Roy, who has actually pre- 
pared it. What we propose specially to discuss here are 
certain historical questions that appear to be absolutely 
essential in connection with this making of mathematics 
embodied in the Sulva texts, 

* * * 


For purpose of procedural advantage it is convenient to 
introduce this discussion with a few words on the fact that 
fundamental changes have of late taken place in the basic 
approach to ancient Indian history, thanks mainly to the 
work of the archaeologists. The turning point of this is 1921- 
1922, when preliminary diggings at Harappa by Daya Ram 
Sahni and at Mohenjo-daro by R. D. Banerjee yielded identi- 
cal finds, foreshadowing the discovery of the ‘dumb outlines’ 
of an imposing civilization in the Indus Valley. The result, 
in Gordon Childe’s words, is “the dramatic entry of India 
on the stage of Oriental history”; necessitating the ad- 
mission that “India confronts Egypt and Babylonia by the 
third millennium with a thoroughly individual and indepen- 
dent civilization of her own, technically the peer of the 
rest’? 

The discovery had a liberating effect for the serious 
scholars from the earlier but somewhat obligatory limita- 
tion of depending on the Vedic literature as virtually the 
only source of information for the earliest chapter of Indian 
history, inasmuch as following R.P, Chanda, B. C. Guha, 
J. Marshall, Gordon Childe and others, the builders of the 
Indus Civilization are viewed as pre-Aryans or non-Aryans, 
notwithstanding the dissenting note of T. N. Ramachandran 
and a few others wanting the Aryans to be credited for it. 
Before putting much confidence on their claim, the readers 
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may go through K. C. Chattopadhyaya’s Vedic and Indo- 
Ironian Religion etc. in which are to te found practically 
everything decisive against it from the viewpoint of Vedic 
scholarship. 

Since the 3rd decade of the 20th century, considerable 
archaeological work is done in India—and, from 1947, also 
in Pakistan—throwing new light on the cultural frontiers 
of ancient India, and the need is felt for serious revision in 
the petiodisation of the history from the archaeologists’ 
standpoint. Thus: 

I. Period of First Urbanization culminating in Mature 
Indus Civilization (which covered an area of about 500,000 
sq. miles, having, according to some, over 250 sites so far 
discovered) roughly by the middle of the third milleninum 
B.C, A table prepared by D. K. Chakrabarti shows at 
least 12 of these were inhabited by over 5000 people each, 
though the estimated population of the larger cities like 
Mohenjodaro ranges from 33,469 (Datta) to 41,250 
(Fairservis). There appears to te a wilderness of conjectures 
concerning the cause of its final decline, though on the basis 
of radiocarbon dating it is now believed to have come 
to its end in c.1750 B. C. 

II. A “Dark Period” or “Dark Age” of over a thousand 
years following the final decline of the First Urbanization. 

III. Period of Second Urbanization, the main archaeo- 
logical index to which is a certain pottery type (NBP ware), 
and the early literary sources for our knowledge of which 
are mainly the Upanisads and the vast Pali literature, This 
foreshadows the early historical period—the formation of 
the first historical cities roughly dating from 600-300 B.C. 

* 

The period intervening the two urbanizations was earlier 
called “Dark Period” or “Dark Age” because little substan- 
tial was known about it. Thanks, however, to the brisk 
field-work of Indian archaeologists since independence, we 
now possess a good deal of archaeological data about it. 
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Notwithstanding this, the period continues to be dark. 
It was the period of reverting back to the pre-literate 
peasant communities. The use of script—an important 
trait of the First Urbanization—is totally lost during this 
period, in spite of the unconvincing claim to see in 
the graffiti marks on the potteries excavated at Rangpur 
the survival of the Indus script. For the re-introduction 
of scripts proper (Kharosthi and Brahmi) Indian history 
had to await the time of Asoka. The technique of making 
excellent kiln-burnt bricks in massive scale and used for 
constructing houses, drains, monumental structures in the 
big cities and even a “dock-yard” at Lothal—another 
imposing feature of the First Urbanization—is forgotten in 
the intervening period, where we have only humble habita- 
tions of mud and mud-bricks. Archaeologically, the main 
index to the period isa pottery type called P. G. Ware; 
though excellent as pottery, its sites are not indicative of 
advanced material culture. This general context of practi- 
cally all-round technological regression naturally dis- 
courages us to expect much of scientific activity during the 
period. 

Yet this “dark” intervening period defines the chrono- 
logical horizon within which are to be placed all that could 
be distinctive of the contributions of the Vedic people, who 
called themselves arya-s or Aryans and who gave to Indian 
culture the vast body of orally composed songs and hymns 
eventually compiled as Rgveda. Without reopening the 
controversy concerning its date, we propose to proceed on 
the basis of the view (endorsed by a large number of serious 
scholars) preventing us to assume that the Vedic people 
could have entered India much before the end of the First 
Urbanization. Nor could they retain much of their original 
ethnic identity by the time foreshadowing the Second 
Urbanization, when they settled in sites usually associated 
with the P. G. Ware and as largely mixed up with the local 
peoples adopting their material culture. By the beginning 
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of the Second Urbanization, as A, Ghosh sumps up, “the 
early Aryan society had made room for the Indian society, 
in which it is difficult to isolate Aryan and non-Aryan 
elements”. 

* * * 

With this point in mind, let us return to the Sulva texts, 
which come down to us as appended to the Srauta-sitra-s 
or handbooks of Practising Vedic priests. Besides, since 
the main theme of the Sulva texts is the construction of 
certain brick-structures which, in Priestly terminology, are 
called citi-s or agni-s, i.e. altars recommended for sacrificial 
rituals, the usually accepted view is that the mathematics 
embodied in the texts was created by the Vedic priests : for 
the construction of sacrificial altars was felt the need of a 
body of mathematical knowledge, which they developed 
and codified in the Sulva texts. 

For the earlier generation of scholars like Thibaut, for 
whom the Vedic literature was the only starting point of 
the cultural history of India, such a view was somewhat 
obligatory. But we are confronted today with a number of 
difficulties about it. 

It is impossib!e, of course, to be exact about the date 
of the codification of the Sulva texts. Depending on circums- 
tantial evidences, however, the modern scholars suggest 
various dates for this (ranging between 6th and 3rd cent, 
BC), none of which enables us to place the making of mathe- 
matics embodied in the texts outside the period interven- 
ing the two urbanizations. A conspicuous feature of this 
period is the absence of the technology of making and 
using burnt bricks, which, after the decline of Harappa, 
reappear not before 300 B.C. From the internal evidences 
of the Sulva texts, however, it is overwhelmingly obvious 
that this mathematics Presupposes the tradition of an 
advanced and sophisticated brick technology : Sulva mathe- 
matics is the outcome of the theoretical requirements of 
this technology. Here, therefore, we come across an 
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apparent anomaly ; texts thriving basically on brick techno- 
logy belong to a period in which—archaeologically speaking 
—there is no such technology. 

R.S. Sharma seems to suggest an easy way out of the 
difficulty : the bricks of the Sulva texts are not burnt bricks: 
but simply unbaked mud-bricks which are easily conceivable 
in the PGW sites viewed as Vedic settlements : 


“The PGW mud-brick walls found at Hastinapur remind 
us of the later Vedic reference to bricks in connection with 
the constructions of altars,,.Therefore the bricks mentioned 
in the Vedic texts were not generally baked in fire...The 
old Vedic practice of using unbaked bricks for religious 
purposes continues in Maharashtra and possibly in other 
parts of the country.” 

Though true of the PGW sites, the view is not endorsed 
by the Vedic texts. Thus : 

“Having gathered both that clay and water he made a 
brick : hence a brick consits of these two, clay and water. 
He considered, ‘Surely if I fit this (matter) such as it is unto 
my own self, I shall become a mortal carcase, not freed from 
evil: well then, I wili bake it by means of the fire, and 

thereby make it immortal... Hence they bake the bricks with 
fire ; they thereby make them immortal.” 
(Sataptha Brāhmaņa vi. 2.1.8-9). 

The text by clearly using the expressions agninā pacani 
and agnina apacat leaves absolutely no scope for doubt that 
the bricks spoken of were burnt in fire. 

The Baudhayana Sulva-siitra, too, while discouraging the 
use of over-burnt bricks (ii. 55) and also by advising how to 
make up for “that which is lost by the heat and the burning 
from the right size of the bricks” (ii. 60), is indicative of 
burnt rather than simple mud-bricks. Here again the word 
used is paka which means firing. For unbaked brick the 

word would have been ama. 

So the anomaly remains. We do come across references 
to burnt bricks in the literature ofa period in which these 
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cannot be admitted. We shall later see some possible clue 
to this. 

But let us return to the Sulva texts. One point about 
these is quite on the surface. It is the difference between 
“what is to be done? and “how is this to be done.” The usual 
expression used in the texts to indicate the first is vijfa- 
yate, iti uktam, ete. signifying, such are the authoritative 
instructions. The instructions are about the nature (shape, 
size, etc) of the fire altars required for sacrificial rituals. 
Their sources are, as Garbe and others have shown, the 
priestly texts in strict sense— Yajurveda and Brahmaya-s. 
This means that what is to be done is dictated by Vedic 
priests, 

The instructions are simply taken for granted by the 
Sulva texts. But their distinctive content is an exclusive 
interest in the other question, viz. how is this to be done— 
the question of the know-how or technology—and, while 
discussing this, the texts mention no authority whatsoever. 
Significantly, Sulva mathematics is the direct outcome of 
the theoretical requirements of this. What is dictated by the 
priestly sources is only a body of magico-religious belief : 
e, g. sacrifice performed with a brick-altar having the shape 
of a falcon ensures for the yajamgna (rich patron financing 
the sacrifice) quick move to heaven. But the magico-religious 
beliefs are totally irrelevant for the mathematics required 
and worked out for the physical construction of the brick- 
structure. The same mathematics would have been required 
had the rich patron desired this brick-structure for other 
purposes, say, for his pleasure-garden or play-ground for 
children. Thus, in short, Sulva mathematics developed from 
technological requirments of the brick-makers, masons and 
architects rather than the magico-religious beliefs, which 
alone was characteristic of priest-craft in the strict sense. 
Hence the Vedic priests are to be credited for the making 
of this mathematics at best in the sense in which the god- 
kings of ancient Egypt wanted the pyramids to be construe 
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ted, leaving the problem of their physical construction—and 
therefore also the mathematics required for the purpose —to 
the architects, engineers and other technicians. 

That for the construction of the brick-structures techni- 
cians outside the strict circle of the Vedic priests were 
required is virtually admitted by Vedic tradition itself. 
In all the three appendices to the Katyayana Srauta-sitra 
we read that the Sulva technician is required to be— 

éastrabuddhya vibhagajiah parasastra-kutahalah 
gilpibhyah sthaptibhyah ca adadita matih sada 11 
(Khadilkar, Katyayana Sulva-sitra, vii. 6) 

“__One who is engrossed in the subject, knows the tech- 
nique of divisions, has curiosity to know the science of the 
others and always pays proper attention to the work of the 
artisans and architects,” 

The mention of gilpin (artisan) and sthapati (architect) is 
clear and categorical. The expression parasastra-kutithalah — 
“having curiosity to know the science of others”—speaks 
volumes. How can the priest, with all his claim to great 
wisdom but equipped only with priest-craft in its strict 
sense, at all confront the problem of the actual construc- 
tion of the brick-structures requiring above all whole-time 
specialisation of brick-makers, masons and architects ? 
Accordingly, the Ramayana (Bala. xiii. 6-9 &xiv. 26-28) 
mentions that for the sacrificial ritual—priests apart—are 
required the following classes of persons: manual worker 
(karmantika), artisan (Silpakara), carpenter (vardhaki), 
digger (khanaka) and mathematician (ganaka). The social 
status of such persons according to the Dharmasastra norm 
—which is characteristically priestly—is low ; certainly far 
below that of the priests. An enthusiast for Vedic culture 
may argue that a section of Vedic priests might have taken 
an all-absorbing interest in brick-making and brick-laying 
and, drawn by the theoretical needs for this, contributed to 
the making of Sulva mathematics. Such a hypothesis, how- 
ever, would necessita‘e the admission that they could do it 
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not in the capacity of priests proper but in that of techni- 
cians and craftsmen—flouting for the purpose the Dharma- 
astra norm, generally contemptuous of manual workers. 
But an interesting evidence of the Mahabharata (Adi, lxi. 
9f) seems to pour cold water on the enthusiasm for such a 
hypothesis. The king, wanting a sacrifice’to be performed, 
got priests (;tvij) to measure the place for altar-construction 
and employed expert Brahmins with specialised knowledge 
of priest-craft to construct the altar, But it was eventually 
found that there was some bungling about it and this bung- 
ling was detected by a mason (sthapati) well-versed in archi- 
tectural technology (vastu-vidya). Thus something more 
than the knowledge of Priest-craft was needed for altar- 
construction and that was the know-how of brick-makers 
and brick-layers, 

But it is not easy to think that expert technicians were 
readily available in the Vedic settlements for the actual 
‘construction of the complicated brick-structures, The 
Presumption is that the Vedic Priests were aware of the 
difficulty, 

Hence was the need feit by them to bypass the whole 
Problem of the physical construction of the structures, This 


Tait, Sam. (v. 4. 11. 1) says “He who desires cattle should 
pile a piling with the meters (chandascit) ; the meters are 
cattle ; verily he becomes Tich in cattle.” But what is this 
chandagcit ? B. B, Datta explains : 

“In case of the Chandasciti, the 4gnicit, (‘fire-altar buil- 


Agni (altar) of the prescribed 


its proper place With the approp. 
mantra-s are, indeed muttered 
actually laid, Hence the name 
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altar made up of chandas or Vedic mantra-s instead of bricks 
or loose mud pieces.” 

In his commentary on the Brahma-sūtra (iii. 3. 44. ff), 
Sathkara discusses at length the question of manomaya or 
managcit, literally “mind-made altars”, and speaks of thirty- 
six thousand varieties of it) These are vakcit (altar made 
of the organ of speech), pranacit (altar made of life-breath), 
caksuscit (altar made of visual organ), grotracit (altar made 
of auditory organ), etc. All these are imaginary altars 
rather than physically constructed brick-altars, but suppos- 
ed by the priests magically to ensure precisely the same 
results as the latter. What, indeed, could the prists do but 
recommend such imaginary or mind-made altars when the 
physical construction of actual brick-altars required highly 
specialised brick technologists not easily available in the 
Vedic settlements archaeologically associated with the PGW 
sites ? But all this also proves a point of crucial importan- 
ce, There was no necessary connection between the physi- 
cally constructed brick-structures and the magico-religious 
beliefs associated with these, as it is sometimes thought. 
Hence the know-how of brick -constructions was not obli- 
gatory for the priest-craft, notwithstanding the circumstance 
of the Sulva texts coming downto us as appended to the 
manuals for practising priests. 

As against the possibility of the Vedic priests themselves 
having been the real makers of the Sulva mathematics, one 
is tempted here to add some other points. First, the gene- 
ral theoretical temper characterizing the Sulva texts is not 
only different from but positively opposed to that of the 
priestly literature in its restricted sense, Eggeling (SBE. 
43, p xvii) discusses at some length what he calls the “‘sac- 
tificial metaphysics” characteristic of the Brahmana texts. 
Without trying to go into its detail, it is permissible to note 
that the most prominent feature of it is some form of my- 
Stification necessarily required by the magico-religious 
beliefs. Hence is the need of the repeated formula in the 
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Brahmana-s : “the gods are fond of the obscure or of the 
mystic” (paroksa-kamah iva hi devak), The Upanisadic 
Philosopher Yajiiavalkya wants to make its real point more 
explicit by adding to it the expression pratyaksadvisah (Br. 
Up. iv, 2,2), meaning that the gods detest direct knowledge. 
Admitting this to be a pointer to the general theoretical 
temper of the priests, we have to note that the gulva texts, 
putting strongest emphasis on the accuracy of observed 
measurements, cannot but be viewed as indicative of a 
different theoretical temper altogether. As a matter of fact, 
the requirements for the accuracy lead the Sulva texts to create 
a whole host of precise mathematical terminologies which, 
judged in the ancient context, cannot but appear to be ex- 
tremely remarkable. Philosophy apart, even the vocabulary 
of the Sulva texts is Sometimes reminiscent more of the 
plebian craftsmen than Priestly elites. As already said, the 
very word julva for rope or cord is so elitist-esoteric that it 
is difficult to come across it outside the titles of the texts. 
Within the texts, however, the word is never used ; cord or 
rope being referred to as ra /ju—a word so plebian that it is 
the same also in Pali, For “body” again, the word invari- 
ably used in the texts is atman—something not easily con- 
ceivable in the circle of the Priests and their Philosophical 
inheritors, Specially after the Upanisads, in which aman 
acquires the sense of Pure Spirit or Pure Soul With the most 
Vigorous emphasis to distinguish it from the body, One is 
almost tempted to see in the Sulva texts the view equating 
atman to body (dehatmavada), characteristic of the Lokayata, 
which, according to Philosophers like Samkara and M idhavi- 
carya, owes its name to the circumstance of being prevalent 


which the craftsmen and technicians unquestionably belong 
in Samkara’s understanding, 


Sy Ay us return ta the question of brick-techonology to 
; ich Sulva mathematics Owes its origin. It reached a high 
level of sophisticntion in the Indus Civilization, But the 
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word for it —istakj—is totally unknown to the Rgveda.. It 
starts occurring from the Yajurveda onwards, and scholars. 
like Przyluski (IHQ. vii 735 f) have strongly argued that 
it is a Dravidian word eventually borrowed by the Vedic 
People. It needs to be noted however that the Yajurveda, 
though using the word, usually looks at it as some kind 
of mysterious entity with tremendous magical potency. 
Thus we read in the Taittiriya-samhita (iv. 4.11): 

“May these bricks, O Agni, be milch cows for me, one, 
and a hundred, and a thousand, and ten thousand, and a 
hundred thousand, and a million, and ten million, and a 
hundred million, and a thousand million, and ten thousand 
million, and a hundred thousand million, and ten hundred 
thousand million, and a hundred hundred thousand 
million ; may these bricks, O Agni, be for me milch cows, 
sixty, a thousand, ten thousand, unperishing; ye are 
standing on holy order, increasing holy order, dripping 
ghee, dripping honey, full of strength, full of power ; 
may these bricks, O Agni, be for me milkers of desires 
named the glorious yonder in yon world,” 

In such gambols of pure fantasy it is difficult to see 
actual brick technology—a point corroborated by the 
random use of fanciful brick-names in the text, such as 
apanabhrt, pranabhyt, vayasya, brhati, valakhilya, aksnayasto- 
miya, srsti, vyusti gāyatri, tristubh, etc. (names of Vedic 
metres, hence, called metre-bricks), sayuj, krttika, yasoda, 
bhuyaskrt even ‘grass bricks’, ‘water brick’, ‘rain-winner 
brick’, ‘ghrta brick’, etc. etc. Persons even with the sem- 
blance of the knowledge of real brick technology would 
hardly talk of such bricks, 

At the same time the fact remains that the Yajurveda 
does speak of the bricks and even recommends the construc- 
tion of various fire-altars with burnt bricks. For us it is 
difficult to view the whole thing as the outcome of pure 
fancy. If there was nothing whatsoever to answer to the 
concept of istaka, how could the priests possibly speak of 
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it ? Here, then, is some kind of anomaly, How are we to 
understand it ? 


Could it be that without really knowing what these 
things actually were—and certainly without the know-how 
of making these—the Yajurvedic priests were somehow 
acquainted with readymade bricks, i.e. bricks made by 
others and used many centuries ago, which they simply 
collected to add mysterious efficacy to their own rituals ? 


Such a possibility cannot be outright rejected from the 
standpoint of the Vedic literature. T. Burrow, in his paper 
On the Significance of the. term ‘—arma’, ‘—armaka’, in 
Early Sanskrit Literature, convincingly argues that the Vedic 
Peoples were acquainted with a considerable number of 
ruined cities, which, from the archaeological point of view, 
could only be the Harappan sites. The sites of the ruined 
cities presumably of the Harappan times were not only 
known to the Vedic peoples, their priests were moreover 
prescribing that kapala (‘tiles’ or ‘potsherds’) had actually to 
be collected from these sites to meet some of their ritual 
requirements. As Burrow observes “A compound arma- 
kapala meaning a ‘tile from a ruined site’ occurs not infre- 
quently in the Srauta-sitra-s (e.g. Baudh. ix. 1, 3: etc.) 
where it appears among a list of paraphernalia for a sacrifice, 
In this connection the Vadhulasutra glosses : athayad arma- 
kapalani bhavanti armad evainam tat Prthivyah sambharati : 
‘since there are tiles from a ruined site, in this respect he 
assembles it (for fire-place) from a ruined site of the earth.’ 
From these sitra-references we gather that arma-s or 
ruined sites were a commonplace thing in the Vedic period, 
since these arma-kapalcni prescribed in the ritual appear to 
have been readily available,” (FIH, xli. 161). 


That the ritual prescription of the collection of pots- 
herds from the ruined cities goes back to a period earlier 
than that of the Srauta-sutra-s is evidenced by the Taittiriya 
Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana, For the preparation 
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of ciay with which to fashion pots to be used for the rituals, 
as Shivaji Singh (Potteries in Ancient India) shows, these 
texts want ‘potsherds to be collected from ancient deserted 
sites’ (arma-kapala), Inthe notes Singh adds that arma- 
kapilani, as occurring in the Brahmayaportion of the 
Taittiriya Samhita iv, 1, is taken by Sayana to mean cirakala 
Sanya-grame bhimau  avasthitani puratanai—potsherds 
found lying on the grounds of ‘eternally deserted’ cities 
(Burrow shows why in such contexts the word grama is to 
be taken to mean ‘city’ rather than village), Since, however, 
no city can be ‘eternally deserted’, we have to follow 
Burrow in viewing such deserted cities as but the Indus 
ruins, 

If so, the possibility of these priests being acquainted 
with bricks in the same sites, though without knowing how 
actually to make these, may not appear to be so anomalous 
after all. If anything can be considered as most conspicuous 
about the ruins of the Indus cities, it must have been heaps 
of bricks, as is specially attested by the story of brick- 
robbery in big scale told by Piggott. Without knowing how 
actually to make the bricks—and therefore, what exactly 
these things were—they could as well expect the Yajamana-s 
(or the persons financing the sacrifice) to accept these 
as highly mysterious entities, the very use of which in 
the rituals was invested with wonderful magico-religious 
efficacy. 

To one recension of the Yajurveda is appended the 
Šatapatha Brahmaya. In this is extensively discussed again 
the question of the Agnicayana or ritual with fire-altar and 
along with it, that of various types of bricks for the cons- 
truction of various types of fire-altars. 


Being a ritual text after all, the Satapatha Brahmana 
indulges in a good deal of mystification about the bricks 
and brick-altars, concocts all sorts of fanciful names for the 
different kinds of bricks, imputes to these all sorts of 
magical potencies—all this for the purpose of validating the 
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“sacrificial metaphysics” of the priests, At the same time, 
the way in which the text speaks of various types of bricks, 
their various sizes and the modes of using these in the 
alter constructions cannot be viewed as outright fictions. 
Presumably there must have been some technicians and 
craftsmen to answer to the requirements of the Vedic 
priests. We have already seen that the priestly tradition 
itself speaks of engaging skilled people recruited from out- 
side the priestly circles to look after the technological 
requirements of altar-constructions. Who, then, could 
these people be? Could they be the survivors of the 
Harappan craftsmen, among whom alone we expect the 
tradition of sophisticated brick technology ? 

From the internal evidences of the Satapatha Brahmana 
itself the questions may not appear to be irrelevant. In the 
section of the text discussing the Agnicayana—and along 
with it matters concerning the making and using burnt 
bricks—the authority mentioned is a certain Sindilya, while 
in the remaining portions of the text this Place of honour 
is assigned to Yajiiavalkya. Eggeling draws our attention 
to this, and along with it to certain other peculiarities of 
the text, which have interest for the point we have been 
trying to argue : 

“As regards the earlier portion of the work, however, it 
is a remarkable fact that, while in the first five books 
YaAjfiavalkya’s opinion is frequently recorded as authorita- 
tive, he is not once mentioned in the four Succeeding Kanda-s 
(6-9). The teacher whose opinion is most frequently referred 
to in these books is Sandilya. This disagreement in respect 
of doctrinal authorities, coupled with unmistakable différen- 
ces of stylistic as weli as geographical and mythological, 
can scarcely be accounted for otherwise than by the assump- 
tion of a difference of authorship or original redaction. 
Now the subject with which these four Kanda-s are chiefly 
concerned, is the Agnicayana, or construction of the sacred 
fire-altar. For reasons urged by Professor Weber, it would 
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appear not improbable that this part of the ceremonial was 
specially cultivated in the north-western districts; 
and since the geographical allusions in these four Kanda-s 
chiefly point to that part of India, while those of other 
books refer almost exclusively to the regions along the 
Ganges and Jamuna we may infer from this that the fire- 
ritual, adopted by the Vajasaneyins at the time of the first 
redactions of their text...had been settled in the north- 
west of India,” (SBE 12, Intro. xxxi) 

The pointer to north-west India as the region from 
which it incorporates matters concerning Agnicayana—and 
therefore also brick technology—acquires much more im- 
Portance for us today than it could possibly have during 
the time of Weber (1835-1901), on whose discussion of the 
geographical allusions in the Satapatha Brahmana, Eggeling 
depends for his above observation, first published in 1882. 
Nothing was then known of the Iudus civilization in north- 
west India with its grand tradition of brick work. It is no 
wonder that in recent years the need is felt by some scholars 
for reopening the whole question of Agnicayana and its 
possible roots in the Harappan culture, 

Some of them are trying to argue that the ritual was 
borrowed by the Vedic people from the Harappan survival. 
The question of the ritual itself is, of course, outside the 
scope of our own discussion. Nevertheless, some of the 
recent views expressed do interest us, because the question 
of the Agnicayana is inextricably connected with brick 
technology. As a matter of fact the vital dependence of 
this ritual on brick technology is used by the scholars as 
an evidence of the ritual itself having been a Harappan 
survival. 


Hyla Stuntz Converse, in her article Agnicayana Rite : 
Indigenous Origin? very strongly argues this. (Hist. of 
Religions, xiv, 2.83-4), Frits Staal, in his paper The Ignorant 
Brahmin of the Agnicayana (ABORI, Diamond Jub. No. 
Pp. 337 ff) argues that the apparently quaint concept of the 
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“ignorant” priest occurring in the Vedic literature 
makes “sense only if he is a representative of a pre-Vedic 
fire cult” ultimately traceable to the Indus civilization. The 
discovery of certain structures considered “fire altars” 
specially at Kalibangan seems to add weight to the 
hypothesis. 

C. G. Kashikar (ABORI, xlii 121-33 ; xl 215-8) critically 
reviews the views of both Converse and Staal. Mainly on 
theological grounds he argues that the Agnicayana could as 
well be “an extension of Vedic Aryan rituals.” Also the 
apparently quaint expression “ignorant Brahmin”, Kashikar 
argues, can have an alternative explanation, mainly from 
the theological viewpoint again. What concerns our own 
discussion, however, is not theology but brick technology. 
On this point Kashikar observes : 


“Tt is obvious that the Agnicayana rite was introduced 
in the Vedic rituals after the Vedic people became conver- 
sant with the use of bricks. As already noted, Vedic 
Aryans came into close contact with the Dravidians and 
other people in the north-west region of India even in the 
days of the Rigveda and the process of cultural give-and- 
take had already started. The racial admixture, at least 
to a certain extent, was a natural consequence, The Vedic 
people, characterised as a racial complex, might naturally 
be expected to have adopted a number of worldly things from 
the indigenous people, among which the use of fired bricks 
for housing purposes must have been included.” 

But the only reference Kashikar gives from the Vedic 
ritual literature for the use of bricks for “housing” purposes 
is from Kesava’s Paddhati, a 13th century commentary on 
the Srauta-siitra-s. The text is obviously too late to prove 
his thesis, It seems, thus, that after adopting brick techno- 
logy originally for ritual purposes, the Vedic People had to 
wait long for it to be used for house construction, though 
largely losing their ethnic identity by then, 


More interesting, however, is Kashikar’s argument 
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against Converse, who tries to correlate the brick-size of 
the Harappan cities with those mentioned in the Satapatha . 
Brahmana. Argues Kashikar : 

“The comparison would hardly serve any purpose be- 
cause the citi, even following the Satapathha Brahmana, 
would require bricks of various sizes and patterns.” 

But all this really brings us back to the point we have 
been trying to drive at. The Agnicayana discussion in 
Satapatha Brdhmana, presupposes a long and sophisticated 
tradition of brick technology, while archaeologically speak- 
ing—there is no such tradition in the immediate context 
of the text. On the contrary, there is only one tradition 
from wh’'ch the ritual texts like the Šatapatha Brahmaya 
could possibly borrow or assimilate such brick technology. 
And that is the tradition of the Mature Harappan Culture. 

* * * 

But let us return to the question of geometry and the 
gulva texts. 

The $ulva-sūtra-s, however, introduce us to a different 
technological ciimate. The bricks are no longer just mys- 
terious entities with quaint magical potency, as these basi- 
cally appear to be in the Yajurveda, Though without 
questioning the Yajurvedic priests and even accepting their 
dictations, the Sulva-Sitra-s in fact take a different view of 
these. The bricks are deliberately made according to certain 
specific shapes and sizes; these are deliberately dried and 
burnt. Attempt is made to determine exactly how much 
in size and area these lose as the result of drying and firing, 
so that provision may be kept in the original bricks for 
their shrinkage and eventually burnt bricks are obtained 
according to their exact area required for the altar-making. 
Care is taken to see that the bricks are neither over-burnt 
nor under-burnt and thereby become use‘ess for construc- 
tion purposes. In short, brick technology is discussed in 
the Sulva-sitra-s not from the standpoint of any outsider 
marvelling at the bricks but from the standpoint of the 
technologists themselves. 
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However, what is most remarkable about the Sulva- 
sitra-s is that these are not mere manuals or handbooks 
for the crafts-men and the technicians ; these indicate also 
the awareness of developing the exact theoretical proposi- 
tions which, as actually developed in the Sulva-siitra-s, 
come down to us as the earliest documents of geometry 
in ancient India, 


The standardization of the theoretical knowledge in the 
form of geometrical propositions, along with the develop- 
ment of the terminologies required for these, evidently pre- 
suppose a long time. How, then, are we to understand the 
formation of the Sulva geometry ? 


B. B.Dutta concedes to the possibility of the ¢ulva geo- 
metry having some anterior stage of development. He 
speaks of “the growth and development of the Hindu Geo- 
metry from its earliest state down to the one in which we 
find it now in the Sulba.” Thibaut also suggests that the 
Sulva geometry necessarily presupposes a long time of 
development. As he puts it, whatever might have been the 
date of the Sulva texts in their present form, “we must keep 
in view that they only give a systematically arranged des- 
cription of sacrificial rites which had been practised durirg 
long preceding ages.” But where are we to look for the 
long preceding ages—the formative period of the Sulva 
geometry ? Working as he did in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, Thibaut himself had nowhere else to 
look for it than in the earlier strata of the Vedic literature 
itself. And he fails to find there anything actually fore- 
shadowing the Sulva geometry. The fact is that as we move 
backward from the Sulva-sitra-s to the earlier strata of the 
Vedic literature, we are confronted more and more with the 
mystery-mongering about the bricks and fire altars rather 
than either with the technology of actually building these 
or with the geometrical calculations required by the tech- 
nology. Thibaut therefore had somewhat vaguely to con- 
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vince himself that the formation of this geometry must have 
had a pre-history among the Vedic priests themselyes—the 
Adhvaryu-s—though without knowing what it actually had 
been. Writing on the Sulva-sitra-s in 1875, as Thibaut did, 
what else could he do than to imagine this ? 


But where today are we to look back for the making of 
geometry which is embodied in the Sulva texts? The pre- 
sumption obviously is that as this geometry is the outcome 
of a long and sophisticated tradition of brick technology, 
it could have come into being when there was in fact an 
advanced form of brick technology with a long tradition 
behind it, This, in other words, would mean that whatever 
may be the time of the actual codification of the ¢ulva 
texts, their contents come down from a different period. 
That must have been a period of the actual flourish of brick 
technology. Only one period answering to all this is known 
in ancient Indian history, and that is the period of First 
Urbanization. The presumption, in short, is that geometri- 
cal science which we find eventually codified in the Sulva- 
sūtra-s could have come down from the Harappan period, 
though, at the present stage of research, it may not be 
Possibie for us to be exact about its mode of transmission to 
the later period. Nevertheless, we cannot overlook here the 
evidence of the vam$a-s we come across in the Brahmana-s and 
Upanisads, which want us to go back to a hoary antiquity 
according to the Vedic tradition itself. Could it be that 
we have in this some clue to the question of transmission of 
Harappan tradition to the Vedic period ? 


Before proceeding further let us try to be clear about 
certain points. We have, of course, no direct evidence of 
the development of geometry in Mature Harappan Culture. 
We have nothing like the Mesopotamian clay tablets or 
Egyptian papyrii testifying to the making of geometry in 
these centres of early urbanization. But this does not mean 
that we are totally debarred from inferring the progress 
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towards geometry in the Indus civilization. As Deshpande 
puts it, 

“The monumental remains of fortifications, granaries, 
public-baths, roads and the house-blocks excavated at 
Harappa, Mohenjo-daro and recently at Kalibangan and 
remains of dockyard at Lothal imply a good deal of arith- 
metic and knowledge of geometry. Keeping of accounts 
for the construction of public buildings such as of labour 
and material would entail complicated calculations. Unfor- 
tunately, direct evidence of such accounting is not avail- 
able. As regards the knowledge of geometry besides the 
few measuring rods and other instruments which have come 
to light..,we have largely to depend for such deductions on 
the data supplied by the buildings themselves. It is obvi- 
ous from the meticulous care the Harappans took in plan- 
ning the city with well laid-out streets that they knew 
fundamentals of surveying. This would include knowledge 
of levelling as without detailed measurements it would not 
have been possible to plan the sewage system. The use of 
standardized bricks having plain rectangular faces, parallel 
sides, Sharp, straight, right-angled edges including wedge- 
shaped outer circumference would Presuppose knowledge of 
geometry of para'lels and circles.” (IJHS. vi. No. 1.9), 

To this Deshpande adds (pp. 9-11) : 

“Coming to the actual finds of mathematical instruments 
the following objects need mention :1) A neatly finished 
Piece of sheel from Mohenjo-daro showing in its extant 
form nine Tae Mackay observes that the divisions 
were a multiple of fiv is divi i 
mal system . groups i yy ees a a i $ iiy 
circles and were halved into subgroups th itis tions, 
rod from Harappa 1.5 in lon SCE nial” 

. g broken at both ends,..3). A 
small measuring rod of ivory from Lothal about 7 inches 
long, graduated along the upper margin, each division 1.7 
mm. (4) A peculiar object also found from Lothal was proba- 
bly used as a compass for Measuring angles. (5) Terracotta 
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plumbbobs of different sizes from Lothal with or without 
vertical rods are also reported from Mohenjo-daro and 
Harrapa. (6) A graduated scale intended perhaps for 
measuring has also been reported from Kalibangan.” 

From the standpoint of a working engineer, Kulkarni 
(IJHS xiii. No. 2, 117 ff) has tried to carry forward the main 
point of the argument. Depending mainly on the earlier 
reports of Marshall and Mackay—i. e, without yet taking 
note of the spectacular results reached by the excavation of 
Kalibangan and more spectacular still of the dock-yard at 
Lothal—Kulkarni has argued that without attributing the 
knowledge of a number of geometrical propositions to the 
Harappan architects, engineers and masons, their magnifi- 
cent constructions can hardly be understood by us today. 
These geometrical propositions are classified by him under 
three main heads: (a) Propositions concerning rectilinear 
figures, (b) Propositions concerning circles and (c) Pro- 
positions concerning area and volume of rectilinear figures. 


The case made by Kulkarni for such knowledge of the 
Indus architects and engineers appears indeed to be very 
convincing, In the Sulva-sutra-s, however, we come across 
the same knowledge and many more propositions besides, 
though, oddly enough, in an archaeological context in which 
we hardly meet the architects, engineers and brick-makers, 
It follows, therefore, that it may be as rewarding to review 
the archaeological evidences of the Harappan culture from 
the standpoint of the Sulva texts as to search for the possi- 
ble sources of the Sulva geometry among the Harappan 
ruins. 

This, to say the least, will obviously raise a number of 
complex questions for the historian of science in ancient 
India. Pending the clarification of these, we may conclude 
the present discussion with the bold hypothesis put forward 
by Gordon Childe in 1942, who went to the extent of expec- 
ting some light being eventually thrown by Indus archaeology 
on the possible indebtedness of occidental science to the 
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scientific achievements of the ancient Harappans. The Indus 
script which survives for us only on the “seals”, argues 
Childe on Sumerian and Cretan analogies, could have pri- 
marily been devised for documents for keeping accounts, 
though such document must “have perished with the 
unknown material on which they were written”. 

“With this equipment the Bronze Age citizens of the 
Indus valley could have—and, indeed, must have—deyeloped 
exact science as well as Sumerians and Egyptians, and for 
the same imperious reasons. For instance, a free use in 
decorative art of squares inscribed in compass-drawn inter- 
secting circles suggests a study of geometry. But the results 
of such sciences are not directly known::: 

“This imposing civilization perished utterly as a result 
of internal decay accelerated by the shock of barbarian 
raids. Only since 1920 have its dumb outlines been rescued 
from complete oblivion by archaeologists... 

“Nevertheless, since Indus manufactures were imported 
into Sumer and Akkad, and Indus cults were actually cele- 
brated there, the forgotten civilization must have made 
direct if undefinable contributions to the cultural tradition 
we inherit through Mesopotamia. 

“Moreover, the technical traditions of the Bronze Age 
craftsmen, at least of potters and wainwrights, persist 
locally until today. Fashions of dress,.established in the 
Indus cities, are still observed in contemporary India. 
Hindu rituals and deities have roots in the cults depicted 
in the Prehistoric art, So classical Hindu science too, and 
through it occidental science, may be indebted to the pre- 
historic to an unexpected degree. From this standpoint the 
ieee Age Civilization of India has not utterly perished : 

for its oun Sontinueth, far beyond our knowing’ », (What 
Happened in History, Penguin 1957-ed., 128-29.) 


ASTRONOMY AND THE ANCIENT 
INDUS CIVILIZATION 


DEBIPRASAD CHATTOPADAYAYA 
1, THE INDUS “SEALS” 

Are we left with nothing of the nature of real archae- 
ological data indicating the making of astronomy in the 
Indus Civilization? A number of serious scholars both in 
India and abroad want us to answer the question in the 
negative. There is a growing tendency among them to see 
in the Indus “seals” indications of a calendrical system and 
other astronomical data. 

We begin with an observation of Asko Parpola who has 
given us an excellent summary of this. Discarding the 
tendency of some scholars who “have proposed various 
Sanskrit solutions to the problem of the Indus script” on 
certain grounds,? Parpola has assumed that the language of 
the Indus people was presumably of Dravidian affinity—a 
presumption in favour of which Iravatham Mahadevan in 
his Study of the Indus Script Through Bi-lingual Parallels? 
has very strongly argued. Arguing on this presumption 
Parpola is inclined to agree with the Soviet scholars working 
on the Indus script who claim to read in the fish like sign 
as min fish’=min ‘star’ and therefore the sign with two 
rows of three lines next to it as six stars, which is the “Old 
Tamil name of Pleiades, aru-min, ‘six star’.”* Assuming 
this to be some sort of evidence for his view, Parpola 


proceeds to argue? : 


1. Asko Parpola in EIP 167. 
2. I. Mahadevan in Possehl’s ACI 261ff. 
3. Asko ;Parpola in EIP 178, 1. Mahadevan TIS 717; the fish 


sign alone occurs 381 times (p. 718) ; the sign of six lines occurs 
38 tives and the compound sign of fish with six lines occurs 
16 times (p. 732), The inscription numbered 2128, e.g., contains 
this compound sign. (p. 61). 

4. Ibid. 179. 3 
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“The above mentioned interpretations of the fish signs 
agree with the factual information from later times, The 
names of planets and constellations read in the Indus texts 
are actually attested in historical documents and are of 
genuine Dravidian etymology. The fish signs which we read 
as planetary names make the most important group of those 
signs that we concluded from the contextual evidence to be 
probably god’s name. The worship of such astral deities 
seems to haye survived in the navagraha worship of later 
Hinduism ; in the Harappan religion the five planets proper 
seem to have represented gods who in later times emerged 
as leading Hindu deities: Brahma, Rudra/Skanda, Kala 
(Yama), Krsna and Balarama. 


“Like Father Heras (1953) and our Soviet colleagues 
(Proto-Indica : 1968, Proto-Indica : 1972) in their own ways, 
I have also followed up clues which the fish signs of the Indus 
script give by suggesting that ancient Indian astronomy and 
‘star lore may be largely of Harappan origin, Since the pre- 
sent book is intended for students of Indian archaeology, I 
want to conclude by referring to some important results, 
which in addition to giving further confirmation to the 
above hinted interpretations are of archaeological interest. 
While absent in the Avesta and the older books of 
the Rgvda (the latter composed on or soon after the 
arrival of the Rgvedic tribes to India), the names of the 
lunar asterisms (Sanskrit naksatra) appear in a complete 
list in Atharvaveda, It seems quite certain that the Aryans 
learnt the naksatras in India. While such luni-solar 
calenders as that connected with the naksatras are 
not created by primitive or nomadic peoples (Nilsson 
1920), they form an essential element in all early ibah 
civilizations (Steward, 1955 p. 194 ff.). The date when the 
nakgatra calendar was complied can be determined by means 
a astronomical evidence inherent in it : it was in all likeli- 

ood around the 24th century B.C, (Needham, 1959 p, 246 f) 


which coincides with the peak of the Harappan urbanization 
3 
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adding thus one more means for defining its chronology. The 
orientation of the Harappan cities according to the cardinal 
points, which could be accomplished by astronomical means 
only, is tangible evidence for Harappan practice of astrono- 
my. The Dravidian origin of the naksatras, on the other 
hand, seems proved by the long unexplained word b(h)ekura 
or ori used as their appellation in the Brāhmaņa texts, which 
appears to be of Dravidian etymology (cf. Tamil vaikurumtn 
and Burrow & Emeneau, 1961, nos. 4570, 608),” 

Two points in this observation are in need of clarifica- 
tion. First, about the team of Soviet scholars working on 
the Indus script, with which Parpola’s own team is in subs- 
tantial agreement. Secondly, about Parpola’s reference to 
Needham’s authority which is really based on many 
complex considerations i.e. is not as simple as Parpola’s 
own reference is likely to give us an impression, 

As for the Soviet scholars, Parpola! himself explains : 

‘Only after the publication of our first preliminary report 
in 1969 we came to know the methods and results of a team 
of Soviet scholars who happened to start working on the 
Indus script simultaneously with us in 1964 (Proto-Indica : 
1968), Headed by Yurij V. Knorozoy, well known for his 
earlier computer work on the Mayan script, they, too haye 
made use of the computer, Even otherwise our independent 
researches are in concord in several important respects. 
Soviet scholars have come to the same conclusion about the 
type of the Indus script, including the use of the rebus prin- 
ciple, attempted a division of the inscriptions into words, 
tried to identify grammatical elements, and to interpret 
individual signs from their contexts.. Moreover, we agree 
also in considering the Indus language to be of Dravidian 
affinity.” 

Without trying to go into the methodology of the Soviet 
scholars, the full report of which is yet to reach us, we may 
quote here from a recent Soviet publication the general con- 
clusions they are driving at. In The Image of India: The 

1. Ib, 178. 
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Study of Ancient Indian Civilization in the USSR by G. 
Bongard Levin and A. Vigasin we read* : 

“Research into proto-Indian writing enabled Soviet scho- 
lars to reveal certain features of the religious mythological 
concepts of the inhabitants of Harappan settlements, first 
and foremost various kinds of cult objects (anthropomor- 
phic, zoomorphic, sacred trees, “deified vessels”), but the 
most important was to establish the general character of 
proto-Indian cosmogon c concepts and the calendar system. 

“Soviet scholars came to the conclusion that the inhabi- 
tants of Harappan settlements divided the year into three 
large and six small seasons. The symbols of the small 
seasons were representations of animals, the aurochs (the 
unicorn ; it was also the symbol of the year), goat, tiger, 
shorthorned aurochs and the bull. The zoomorphic 
symbols also, apparently, denoted the large seasons : 
the season of over-flowing of rivers was “transmitted” by a 
representation of the crocodile; the year began with the 
season of the aurochs ; the zebu and the scorpion symbolis- 
ed the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. The sixty-year cycle 
(the cycle of Jupiter), which was followed in ancient India 
also in a later period, obviously arose in the Harappan era. 
The “Proto-Indians” divided this cycle into five twelve-year 
periods.” 

It is obviously premature for us to comment on this. 
But it may be incidentally mentioned here that already there 
is a tendency among some scholars to trace the source or 
origin of the alphabet to the names of the heavenly bodies. 
As J. Needham sums it up, “Moran (H. A. Moran, The 
Alphabet and the Ancient Calendar Signs, Calif. 1953) has 
sought to'show that the letters of the earliest alphabets 
were derived from the symbols of the 28 lunar mansions, 
A thus to explain the fact that most sets of alphabetic 

etters have from 25 to 30 components (D. Diringer, The 
Alphabet : a Key to the History of Mankind, N. Y. 1948). A 


1, G. Bongard-Levin and A, Vigasin IT, 194. 
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full phonetic alphabet needs 46. The thesis is original, the 
hypothesis even seductive, but the presentation marred by 
too much special pleading.”! There is thus some prima 
facie support for those scholars in India and abroad to read 
in the Indus “seals” some calendrical/astronomical Signs, 
though it is needless to add.that what is inferred from the 
Indus signs will be convincing to the extent to which it 
coheres with the other evidences, inclusive of archaeologi- 
cal and—if possible—literary ones, 

Secondly, as we have already said, there is another point 
requiring clarification about the general observation of Par- 
Pola we have quoted. It is concerning his mention of 
Needham’s authority about thedating of the naksatra system, 
which, as is wellknown, has a very important place: in 
Indian astronomy. To repeat what Parpola says: “The date 
when the naksatra calender was compiled can be determined 
by means of the astronomical evidence inherent in it ; it 
was in all likelihood the 24th century B.C. ( Needham, 1959 
pp. 246ff).” Lest it gives the wrong impression that Needham 
himself arrives at this date, it may be useful for our purpose 
to be clearer about this point. 

Not that Needham does not discuss the Naksatra system, 
usually rendered as the system of “lunar mansions” or 
“Junar zodiac”. But the real reason for this is his primary 
interest in the history of astronomy in China, where we 
come across a strikingly similar system, which is called thai 
of hsiu. We also come across an Arabic parallel of it, called 
the system of al-manazil. Hence, there is a good deal of 
controversy among the scholars about the exact origin of 
these strikingly similar systems. As Needham? sums up: 

“And this is where we come to the problem which has 
caused so much controversy, namely, the relation of the 
Indian naksatra and Arabic al-manazil, ‘moon-stations’ to the: 
Chinese hsiu. First brought to the attention of Western 


1, Needham SCC II. 239 note-g, 
2. Ibid, TI, 252-53. 
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scholars by Colebrooke in 1807, many lists of the naksatra 
are available, while Biot analysed the data on them which 
al-Biruni had collected in the + 11th century. Lists of the 
Arabic al-manazil will be found in Higgins and others. They 
were certainly pre-Koranic, and the Hebrews knew them as 
the mazzaloth, while they even got into Coptic (Chatley). 
Iranian versions of the moon-stations are also known. The 
earliest reference outside Asia is in a Greek papyrus of the 
+ 4th century analysed by Weinstock. 

“The common origin of the three chief systems (Chinese, 
Indian and Arab ) can hardly be doubted, but the problem 
of which was the oldest remains. That of the manazil is not 
a competitor, but the other two have elicited from time to 
time remarkable displays of vicarious chauvinism on the 
part of indianists and sinologists”. 

Needham himself seems to attach much importance to 
the view of Biot, though also differing with him rather 
strongly on an important point. By analysing the Chinese 
calendrical system of the ‘lunar mansions’, Biot tried to 
establish two main points. First, from the internal evidence 
of this calendrical system, it can be inferred that it 
originated in the 24th century B.C,—or, to be more precise 
in 2357 B. C.1 Secondly, the actual place-where this system 
originally developed was China. Needham seems to be in 
favour of the first point and scrap the second, Referring 
to the paper “On the origin of the Twentyeight Mansions 
in Astronomy” ( Popular Astronomy, 1947, pp. 62 ff. ) by Chu 
Kho-Chen, who wants to support Biot’s second Point and 
summarises most of the evidences currently put forward 
for the view that already in the third millennium B,C. the 
hsiu system came into being in China, Needham comments 
rather sharply, “The great difficulty about this is that all 
Eana o Disa mae eee ea? aehint 0 catly 

ty of the Chinese origin of 


1, Ibid. IN. 177. note-c, 
2, Ibid. IU, 249, 
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this system, Needham himself is inclined to think that “it 
may be possible to find a common origin in Babylonian 
astronomy for all ‘moon-station’ systems.”+ Such a view 
was first suggested by A. Weber in 1852,? it was as 
strongly supported in 1909 by H. Oldenberg® though vigo- 
rously contested by many scholars,* 

The origin of the naksatra system being still highly con- 
troversial, we have to go into some details concerning it. 
Biot’s view, viz, it dates back roughly to the 24th century, 
B.C., is reasserted by experts from evidence of Brahmaya 
texts. For the present we may mention only some other 
points. 

Admitting Biot’s dating of the formation of the original 
nucleus of the system and encouraged by the recent tendency, 
of reading some of the naksatra names in the Indus “seals”, 
it may not be prima facie impossible to think that the pro- 
gress of our knowledge of the Indus civilization may in the 
future reach a stage showing the prevalence of the nakgatra 
system ( or something closely resembling it) already, during 
the period of our First Urbanization. Admitting this— 
and we shall presently see some more substantial evidences 
supporting its possiblity—we have to accept Parpola’s claim 
that the Vedic peoples —originally unaware of any astrono- 
mical knowledge worth its name—eyentually acquired ( and 
used scraps of it) from the tradition coming down from 
the Harappan period. 

2. METHOD OF RETROSPECTIVE PROBING : 
CHRONOLOGICAL POINTER 

The assumption on which the method is based may be 
briefly reiterated. When we come across some materials 
codified in the literature of a period which, on various 

1, Ibid. Il. 254. 


2. A. Weber's History of. Indian Literature (first German Edition, 
1852, p. 21), and the first of his Essayson the Nakshatras, 
1860, passim. 

3. H. Oldenberg, in JRAS 1909, 1095 ff. 

4. See G. Thibaut, in JASB 1894, 144-163; W.D. Whitney, in 
JAOS 1864, 1-94. 
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considerations, has got to be considered as later than the 
data itself, there remains the possibility of moving back- 
ground to some period in which such data is logically 
conceivable. Hence the presumption is that though the 
data come down to us as forming part of the literature of a 
later period, their origin is to be traced to the earlier 
period from which they are somehow inherited. 

Though without formulating this method and certainly 
not accepting its real implication, H. Jacobi? and 
B.G Tilak? independently of each other followed 
it unconsciously, as it were, and opened for us the possi- 
bility of determining the antiquity of Indian astronomy. 
What they did was to recover from the Vedic literature 
certain references to basically astronomical observations ; 
these observations, analysed according to modern methods 
of astronomical calculations, want us to go back to a hoary 
antiquity—to the third or fourth millennium B. C., though, 
according to Tilak, the period could be even earlier. From 
this they argued straightway that the date of the Vedic 
literature itself is to be pushed to the same antiquity, without 
hesitating at all to assume that the actual date of the obser- 
vation must be the same as that of the literature in which it 
is referred to or mentioned in some form. But such an 
assumption is not really obligatory. On the contrary the 
possibility remains that certain traditions actually came 
down from a hoary antiquity and accepted as authentic 
Without verification by later writers. In the case of the 
Vedic literature—and more particulary in the early Samhita-s 
and the comparatively later Brahmana-s—such a Possibility 
becomes quite strong specially because of a number of 
reasons. 


1. H. Jacobi, in Festgruss on Rudolf von Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, 

68-73 ; in NGWG, 1894, 105-116 ; ‘OC 1894, 1. 103-108 ; cf, also 
H. Jacobiin JRAS 1909, 721-726, 

2. B.G. Tilak The Orion, Bombay, 1893 ; for a brief review of 
the controversies over the views of Jacobi and Tilak, see Winter- 
nitz I. 293 ff., and for the different views expressed on the point 
see specially note 1, Winternitz, I, 295. 
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First, the astronomical data found in the Samhita-s and 
Brahmana-s are so desultory—and what is wrose, so deeply 
embedded in discussions concerning ritual trivialities and 
theological disputations—that it requires much more than 
average proficiency in Vedic literature to locate these and 
disentangle the astronomical data from the framework of 
highly quaint logic seeking support from these for their 
rituals or somehow connecting their own rituals with these 
data. It is indeed difficult to imagine people with any 
genuine interest in astronomy talking of astronomy in such 
a casual manner and using astronomical knowledge for this 
kind of mystery-mongering. On the contrary, it is quite 
conceivable that the priests whom we meet in the Yajurveda 
and the Brahmana-s—interested as they were above all in 
their daksiga or sacrificial fee—could be trying to use every 
scrap of astronomical data coming down from a hoary past 
to add to their sacrificial rituals an awe-inspiring appearance 
without bothering to verify these astronomical data by any 
direct observation. We have added the last clause, because 
as We shall presently see the astronomical references in the 
Brahmaga-s etc, do not really fit in with spatial or temporal 
contexts of these texts, though these can be taken as pointers 
to regions other than those of the Vedic settlements proper 
and to a period much anterior to that of the Brahmana-s. 


Secondly,—and this is really a much more serious reason 
why the conclusions of Tilak and Jacobi could not and did 
not have much impact on Vedic scholarship,—there are 
other and sounder ways of dating the Vedic literature and 
these prevent us from pushing back the date of the literature 
to the hoary antiquity, as Jacobi and Tilak proposed. It 
is evidently outside the scope of our present discussion to ' 
try to enter into the technicalities of the question of 
determining the date of the Vedic literature, What is 
Possible for us here is to quote some authoritative opinions 
expressed on the question. R.S. Sharma observes, “The 
French scholar Louis Renou, a life-long student of the 
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Vedic texts accepted the view of Max Muller that the Aryans 
appeared in India around the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries B.C. and placed the hymns of the Rg Veda around 
this date."! The Yajurveda texts are much later. As 
Sharma continues, “On the present showing, the use of iron 
in the Indo-Gangetic divide and the Upper Gangetic basin, 
in which the Yajus texts and the Brahmana-s and Upanisad-s 
Were compiled, cannot be taken back earlier than 1000 B.C., 
for this metal is known to several texts. Renou thinks that 
the Brahmana-s should be placed between the tenth and 
seventh centuries B,C”.2 

Accepting these chronological as ‘well as geographical 
views, we may first briefly discuss some of the astrono- 
mical data to be found in the Bradhmana-s and in texts 
usually accepted as belonging to this tradition. The main 
purpose of our discussion being only to show the possibility 
of the making of astronomy during the period of our First 
Urbanization, we propose to select here from the Vedic 
literature primarily two data, which, though without 
agreeing with the time-space contexts of the Vedic literature, 
can reasonably be accepted as pointers to the Indus Valley 
civilization. After discussing these, we shall return to 
the views of Jacobi and Tilak, mainly to show the some- 
what necessary limitation of their time which appears to 
have been at least one reason that obliged them to push 
back the dating of the Vedic literature to an unacceptable 
antiquity, 

One of these astronomical data is concerning a certain 
asterism or naksatra called Krttikas, with which incidentally 
all the lists of the 27 naksatra-s mentioned in Book XIX 
of the Atharvaveda as well as the different recensions of the 
Yajurveda like the Taittiriya-Samhita, Kathaka-Samhitgz and 
Maitrayani-Samhita begin, though of course the last 
mentioned text mentions 28 naksatra-s by way of adding a 


1, R.S. Sharma, MCSFAT 168, 
` 2. Ibid. 169, 
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certain Abhijit to it. All the important Vedic data about 
the naksatra-s as well as the views of the modern scholars on 
these, are to be found in the Vedic Index by Macdonall and 
Keith though strangely enough the French scientist Biot— 
a predecessor and in some sense preceptor of Louis Pasteur 
—is mentioned here as a Chinese scholar !1 

Jacobi argued that the Krttikas were counted the first 
naksatra because it then coincided with the vernal equinox ; 
from this he wanted to conclude that the Vedic culture was 
already in existence by 3000-2000 B.C. when this astronomi- 
cal phenomenon did occur. How far this argument still 
holds good is a separate question. But certain other things 
said about the Krttikés have obvious chronological 
implications. 

Such a statement is to be found in Satapatha Brahmana 
ii. 1. 2. 1-5.2 As is only to be expected, in the Brahmana 
literature, the statement forms part of a theological contro- 
versy, The controversy is concerning the setting up of the 
two fires—called Garhapatya and Ahavaniya—under the 
asterism considered most desirable for the purpose. Two 
views are mentioned in this connection: (1) that the 
fires are to be set up under the Krttikas and (2) these are 
not to be set up under the Krttikas. The ground adduced 
for the second view is that originally the Krttikas were the 
wives of the Seven Rsis (Saptarsi= Ursa Major or the Wain) 
and since the latter rise in the north and the Krttikas in 
the east they were precluded from having intercourse with 
their husbands, and the same will result from the act of 
setting up of the two fires under the Krttikas. The authority 
in our Satapatha Brahmara, however, rejects this view and 
offers a series of arguments in favour of the recommen- 
dation of seitting up the two fires under the Kyttikas. 
These arguments are : 

(a) The Krttikas are Agni’s asterisms, so that if he 


1. Macdonall and Keith VI. I. 409-430. 
2. Tr. Eggeling SBE XII. pp. 282-3. 
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sets up his fires under Agni’s asterisms, he will bring about 
a correspondence between the fires and Agni’s asterisms. 

(b) While the other lunar asterisms consist of one, two, 
three or four stars, the Kyttikas are the most numerous of 
asterisms (consisting of seven, or according to others, six 
stars) ; hence he, by Setting up the fires under the Krttikas, 
obtains an abundance, 

(c) These (i.e, the Krttikas) do not move away from 
the eastern quarter whilst the other asterisms do move from 
the eastern quarter ; thus his two fires are established in the 
eastern quarter. 

The general framework of the theological disputation con- 
cerning the desirability or otherwise of placing the sacrificial 
fires under the Kyttikas can obviously have no interest for 
the historians of science, Nevertheless, one point mentioned 
in this connection cannot be ignored or overlooked. It is 
the statement that the Krttikas do not move away from the 
astern quarter, while the other asterisms do move from 
the eastern quarter. Our text is quite firm on this point : 
eta ha vai pracyai digo na cyavante sarvani ha vā anyani 
naksatréni pracyai digas cyavante.. Commenting on the 
words pracyai na cyavante (does not swerve from the east), 
Sayana observes niyamena Suddha-pracyam eva udyanti (inva- 
tiably rises in the exact east). Following this P, C, Sengupta 
Seems to be justified in saying, “This means that the Krttikas 
Tose exactly at the east”? and this is viewed as a distin- 
tive Peculiarity of the asterism, i.e. as contrasted with the 
others, Eggeling also in his translation of the Satapatha 
Brahmaya accepts such an understanding and writes, “The 
Seven Rsis rise in the north and they (the Krttikas) in the 
east.” 3 

Accepting this meaning of the statement we have a very 
interesting astronomical information here, It is the obser- 


l. Sat. Br. ii1,2, 3, 
2. P. C, Sengupta, in IHQ 1934, 536, 
3. Eggeling in SBE XII, 283, 
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vation of the fact of the Krttikas rising exactly at the east. 
Depending on astronomical works like the (modern) Surya- 
siddhanta, eminent Indologists like Burgess, Whitney and 
others identify the Krttikas with the asterism Pleiades, with 
Eta Tauri as its determinative star. If, therefore, we take 
this as an actual piece of observation (somehow) codified in 
the Satapatha Brahmana, it is possible for the astronomer- 
mathematicians to calculate and determine the date when 
this phenomenon actually occurred. 

The £tu Tauri can rise exactly in the east only when its 
declination is nil, or, as Dr. Ramatosh Sarkar shows, when 
its celestial longitude is zero and celestial latitude is 
neglible, i.e. roughly coinciding with the vernal equinox. 

But the celestial longitude of the star in 1985 is 59° 
47' 24", 

Calculating on the basis of the precessional rate of 1° 
for every 72 years on an average, we have to go back to 
2334 B. C. to reach the period when the celestial longitude 
of Eta Tauri would have been thus nil. 

Calculating on the same basis, however, by 1000 B. C.— 
i.e. roughly the time beyond which the Satapatha Brahmana 
{ with all its inner complexities ) cannot be pushed back by 
responsible Vedic scholars—the celestial longitude of Eta 
Tauri would have been 18° 28’ 12”. 

All this means that the statement that the Krttikas rise 
exactly in the east could by no means be based on an actual 
observation of the period of the Satapatha Brahmana, though 
the date of the event amazingly coincides with the peak 
period of the Harappan culture when, therefore, it could 
form part of real astronomical observations. 

Could it, then, be that the statement under considera- 
tion, viz. that the Krttikas rise exactly in the east, actually 
formed part of the astronomical knowledge which really 
developed in the Harappan Culture and it “somehow” came 
down to the authors/compilers of the Satapatha Brahmana 
who accepted and codified it without bothering to verify it 
by actual observation just to add some weight—or, perhaps 
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better, some mysterious awe—to their ritual prescriptions ? 
Astronomical contents developing in a very ancient period 
receiving condification centuries later is not prima facie 
impossible. Here is an example we quote from Needham : 
“Assyriologists have long been familiar with a number of 
cuneiform tablets which were preserved in the library of 
King Assurbanipal (Ashur-baniapli, 668 B. C. to 626 B.C.) 
at Nineveh, but which date as to contents from the late 2nd 
millennium B. C.”1 These table:s could, of course, belong 
to an earlier date. But the point is that the preservation 
of these in the royal library of much later date presumably 
meant that importance was still being attached to these in 
the comparatively later period when their astronomical 
contents must have substantially changed to tally with 
actual observations of the time of their careful preservation, 
Thus, acceptance of ancient data without fresh verification 
is not prima facie impossible. In any case, the Satapatha 
Brahmana shows that what the priests say about the Krttikas 
has not even the semblance of interest in actual observa- 
tion of the phenomenon referred to: it is just mentioned 
as one of the many grounds favouring the view that the 
sacrificial fires were to be placed in the east, because the 
Krttikas—unlike the other asterisms—rise in the east, 
without in the least bothering to observe that in their time 
the Krttikas did not actually rise exactly in the east, To 
the astronomers of the Harappan Culture, it was presumably 
different. During their time the Krttikas did rise exactly 
in the east and in all likelihood they actually observed it. 
The admission of such a Possibility, seems to indicate 
Some presumptions of far reaching consequences, Evidently 
enough, persons interested in astronomical observations 
could not be satisfied in noting a single phenomenon in its 
isolation like the rising of the Krttikas, specially when it is 
added that this is a distinctive peculiarity of the Krttikas as 
contrasted with the other asterisms. On the contrary, the 
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presumption is that the observation under consideration 
formed part of a system of astronomy, only scraps of which 
teached the Vedic priests who wanted to use these in connec- 
tion with their sacrificial cults. One is thus tempted to 
raise the question: Could it be that the entire naksatra 
system—which we find referred to in Book XIX of the 
Atharvaveda and the different recensions of the Yajurveda 
without ever giving us the impression of any systematic 
interest in astronomical observations and always arbitrarily 
connected with nothing more than theological trivialities— 
had its real roots in the astronomy of the Harappan 
Culture ? 

The question is, of course, highly complex and too 
many Views are already expressed on the astronomical data 
in the Vedic literature to allow any discussion of the subject 
without entering into a good deal of polemics. At the 
present stage of our discussion we may as well avoid it and 
leave separate scopes for the more technical details. 
Instead of that we shall note here only a few points of 
obvious interest. 

The references to the nakasatra-s apart, we come across 
in the Vedic literature certain statements with obvious 
astronomical interest. Among the modern scholars, Tilak 
and Jacobi are the more eminent ones who first put much 
emphasis on these. Rejecting the tendency of brushing 
these off as sheer priestly nonsense, they took these as 
genuine pieces of observation, Applying the modern 
methods of calculating the possible dates when such astro- 
nomical data could form part of actual observation, they felt 
compelled to go back to an early antiquity--far beyond the 
time usually admitted by the Vedic scholars as that of the 
composition of Vedic literature. From this they argued 
that the dating of this literature was in need of serious 
revision, or that the actual date of the making of this 
literature was to be pushed back to a great antiquity, 
Though some of the prominent scholars like Valle Poussin, 
Barth and Winternitz felt that it will be wrong to ignore 
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“Jacobi’s great chronological argument”), the Majority of 
Vedic scholars wanted to reject this as just absurd. Not 
that the astronomical data—and these as Pointers to much 
antiquity—were necessarily questioned. What was ques- 
tioned was the argument that since such data are found 
Tecorded in the Vedic literature, these are to be taken as 
indicative of the date of the literature itself. What is 
ignored is the Possibility that the date of observation of 
certain phenomena is not necessarily the same as that 


later period by people with Scanty enthusiasm for direct 
observation and therefore without the need felt for 
verifying the data with direct observation of their own. 
This was Perhaps not so in the case of the Priests 
during the First Urbanization, when as “organisers of pro- 
duction” they had to take actual astronomical observations 
with much seriousness, Cut off from this social function, 
the Vedic priests became on the whole social parasites 


which, therefore, they could as well graft in their own 
literature, Thus, in short, there are grounds to think that 
the actual date of observation of the astronomical pheno- 
mena mentioned in the Vedic literature may be much more 


1. See Jacobi in JRAS 1909. 721. 
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ancient than their mention or codification in the Vedic 
literature, From this point of view, the dating of the Vedic 
literature from the astronomical data contained in these: 
may be more or less fallacious. 

At the same time, we have to note a somewhat obliga- 
tory limitation of the conditions under which Tilak and 
Jacobi had to work. During their time nothing was known 
about Indian Culture pre-dating the Vedas ; for them the 
Vedas were necessarily the starting point of understanding 
Indian culture. In short there was nothing for them on 
the basis of which to think that certain astronomical data 
coming down from the pre-Vedic period could somehow find 
Place in the Veda. 

It is interesting to note that Jacobi understood this 
limitation, though in his own way. In 1909, he said that 
if “we were quite sure that Vedic culture was not older than 
1200 or 1500 B. C.” we would be obliged to seek other 
explanations of the astronomical data contained in these. 
However, referring to the usually accepted date of the Vedas 
he added : ? 

“As long as this fact remains in suspense, either my 
arguments or these three subversive interpretations given 
to them by my opponents will appear plausible in accor- 
dance with the estimated age which critics assign to Vedic 
culture, When the new theory on the antiquity of the Veda 
was first discussed, I made this same statement to Mr. Tilak, 
who wished to enter upon a campaign against all opponents. 
I told him that the discussion would have no definite result 
unless excavations in ancient sites in India should bring forth 
unmistakable evidence of the enormous antiquity of Indian 
civilization,” 

Dramatically enough, hardly within two decades when 
Jacobi wrote this, the archaeologists’ spade did prove the 
enormous antiquity of Indian culture. But it also relieved 
the scholars from the earlier but somewhat necessary limi- 


1, Ibid 722, emphasis added. 
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tation of equating the antiquity of Indian culture with that 
of the Vedic culture. Thus scraps of astronomical data that 
found place in the Vedic literature remained. So also the 
possible date of their actual observation. However, it 
became a chronological pointer to the Indus Civilization 
and not to Vedic Civilization. 

We have noted here only one example of this. The 
Kyttikas rise exactly in the east, asserts the Satapatha 
Brahmayna. Though today they do not rise exactly in the 
east—and though even during the period of the Satapatha 
Brahmana they did not rise exactly in the east—they did so 
during the peak period of the Harappan Culture, which 
moreover, based as it was on vast agricultural surplus, did 
need an astronomical-calendrical system, and therefore, 
also required the observation of the heavenly bodies as 
accurately as was possible in those days. 


3. ARBITRARINESS OF THE INTEREST IN 
ASTRONOMY OF VEDIC PRIESTS 

We have thus seen that there are some astronomical data 
recorded in the comparatively later Vedic literature that 
cannot be based on actual observation during the time of 
the composition or compilation of these texts, On the 
contrary, depending on mathematical-astronomical calcula- 
tions we are led to accept the view that the actual obser- 
vation on which these are based chronologically agrees with 
that of the Harappan period. We are inclined to accept 
these as chronological pointers to the making of astronomy 
during the period of our First Urbanization, We are 
inclined to presume further that though in the comparatively 
later Vedic literature, such propositions with astronomical 
interest are extremely desultory—mentioned here and there 
in the context of sacrificial rituals without showing any 
intrinsic connection of these with the sacrifices—there is no 
reason that the astronomical propositions recorded in these 
texts were originally only a bundle of stray observations. 
‘On the contrary the presumption is that these originally 
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formed part of a coherent astronomical system, only frag- 
ments of which came down to the Vedic priests or were 
sought to be used by them for adding some kind of aura to 
their sacrificial craft. In substantiation of this argument we 
shall mention here only one example of how casual had 
been the astronomical interest of the Vedic priests, 

In the Satapatha Brahmana, just after mentioning certain 
consideration for the desirability of setting up the sacrificial 
fires under the Krttikas—one of these being that the Krttikas 
rise in the east—the text passes on to mention various 
other nak;atra-s or asterisms under which the same fires 
could be placed, offering arguments in favour of each, none 
with any astronomical interest, Thus :1 

“He may also set up his fires under (the asterism of) 
Rohini. For under Rohini it was that Prajapati when 
desirous of progeny, set up his fires... 

“He may also set up his fires under (the asterism of) 
Mrgasirsa, For Mygasirsa, indeed is the head of Prajapati ; 
and the head ($iras) means excellence (Sri) ; for the head 
does indeed mean excellence ; hence they say of him who is 
the most excellent (srestha) of a community, that he is the 
head of a community... 

“He may also set up his fires under the Phalgunis, They, 
the Phalgunis, are, Indra’s asterism, and even correspond to 
him in name; for indeed Indra is also called Arjuna this 
being his mystic name, and they (the Phalgunis) are also 
called Arjunis... 

“Let him set up his fires under the asterism Hasta who- 
ever should wish that (presents) should be offered to him: 
then indeed (that will take place) forthwith ; for whatever is 
offered with the hand (Aasta), that indeed is given to him, 

“He may also set up his fires under Citra...” 

Thus from the viewpoint of the Vedic Priests the reco- 
mmendation of setting up the fires under the Kttikas is not 
to be taken with a great deal of seriousness and so also the 


1. Sat, Br. ii. 1, 2. 6-13. 
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astronomical consideration mentioned in favour of it. There 
are various other alternatives to it based on alternative 
considerations, which, from the priestly viewpoint at any 
rate, are equally sound. What is indisputable about this 
discourse is that certain names of the asterisms came down 
to the priests of the Satapatha Brahmaya and they somehow 
tried to connect these with their sacrificial cult. Indeed 
the discourse read as a whole—specially its concluding 
portion—seems to give us the impression that, though 
aware of these naksatra names, they were little concerned 
with understanding what these actually were. They 
suggested for the word the absurd origin from the sense of 
‘powerlessness” and even went to the extent of imagining 
that the sun was the best or most desirable or most power- 
ful of the naksatra-s! Before imputing any genuine astro- 
nomical interest to the Vedic priests we have therefore to 
take note of the concluding portion of the discourse which 
reads as follows :1 

“Originally these (naksatra-s) were so many different 
powers (ksatra), just as that sun yonder. But as soon as he 
rose, he took from them (4-da) their energy, their power ; 
therefore he (the sun) is called Aditya, because he took from 
them their energy, their power. 

“The gods then said, ‘They who have been powers, shall 
no longer (na) be powers (ksatra).’ Hence the powerlessness 
(na-kgatratvam) of the naksatra-s. For this reason also one 
need only take the sun for one’s naksatra (star), since he 
took away from them their energy, their power. But if he 
(the sacrificer) should nevertheless be desirous of having 
a naksatra (under which to set up his fires), then assuredly 
that at is a faultless naksatra for him ; and through that 
auspicious day (marked by the rising and setting of the sun) 
he should endeavour to obtain the benefits of whichever of 


those asterisms he might desire, Let him therefore take 
the sun alone for his naksatra.” 


1. Ibid ii, 1,2, 18-19, 
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Thus whatever expectation in the astronomical interest 
of the Vedic priests might have been aroused in us by the 
Statement that the Kyttikas rise in the east is washed away 
by this almost total fantasy about the naksatra-s with which 
the discourse concludes. Apparently, the statement about 
the Krttikas that we read in the Satapatha Brahmana came 
down to the priests from some other source. 

That the astronomical scraps in the priestly literature 
were borrowed from other people whom the Vedic priests 
considered as aliens and opponents seems to be faintly 
suggested by the Taittiriya Brahmapa! which refers to a 
class of asura-s named kalakajfia-s. Since kilakajita literally 
means ‘the knowers of time’, it may not be totally imper- 
missible to read in it the suggestion of conversance with 
calendrical science, If so, the mention of them as asura-s 
is significant, for in the Vedic literature it is one of the 
typical words referring to the rivals and aliens—the most 
outstanding opponents of the gods. It will no doubt be a 
mark of impermissible haste to jump at the conclusion 
only from this evidence that we have here a reference to the 
Harappans with their calendrical system, for there is a good 
deal of controversy among the modern scholars about the 
actual people referred to in the Vedic literature as the 
asura-s. At the same time it may be another error to ignore 
completely the suggestion of the Taittiriya Brahmana that 
in ancient times there were kalaka (jfia-s—presumably astro- 
nomers or experts in the calendrical calculations and in- 
terestingly enough, they belonged outside the circle of the 
Vedic peoples themselves—in fact considered as the aliens 
and opponents of the Aryans so-called. From the scraps of 
astronomical data recorded in the Vedic literature which, 
chronologically speaking, are pointers to the period of the 
Harappan Culture, it may be a mark of hasty historiography 
to dismiss outright the possibility of these kalakajfa-s 
having been the astronomers of the Harappan period. 


1. Tait. Br. i. 1.2. 4-6. 
10 
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4, METHOD OF RETROSPECTIVE PROBING : 
GEOGRAPHICAL POINTER 

If the later Vedic literature contains astronomical data 
which, when analysed, appear to be chronological pointers 
to the Harappan period, there are also data in the same 
literature which appear to be geographical pointers to the 
Harappan region as the place of astronomy in its making. 
We shall concentrate here mainly on one of these. It is to 
be found in Vedaiga Jyotisa, literally ‘astronomy as a limb 
of the Vedas or Vedic studies’. 

Vedanga Jyotisa is a brief text that have come down to 
us in two versions—one claiming to belong to the tradition 
of the Rgveda and the other to that of the Yajurveda. The 
former is called Arca-Jyotisam and the latter Yajusa-Jyotisam, 
The text is very brief; in the printed edition we propose to 
follow here,! the first contains thirtysix verses and the 
second fortyfive. In both versions, the language used is 
classical Sanskrit, which is now current and hence from this 
viewpoint the work cannot be very ancient. But that is no 
index to the astronomical contents of the work, because the 
author/authors of both its versions claim that they simply 
present the views of a certain ancient authority called Laga- 
dha’—a circumstance which accounts for the basic simi- 
larity in the astronomical content of the two versions. We 
have really nothing that can be considered as historical 
knowledge about this Lagadha, beyond perhaps the bare fact 
that the astronomical views he stood for is traceable to 
considerable antiquity. There is a tendency among the 

modern scholars to determine the date of Lagadha from 
certain astronomical data recorded in the text. As T.S. 
Kuppanna Sastry has recently claimed :° 
> er aE E ke leone Calcutta, 1974, 
peculiar and. it seems that it is om SEAIN ae ee erate 
. eare aware 
of no scholar throwing light on this peculiar name. 
3. T.S. K. Sastry, in IJHS Vol. 19, No. 3, Suppl. 1984, p. 13 ; For 


discussion of the date of the cbservation under consideration, see 
also Pillai, Indian Ephemeris Vol. I, pt. i. 444-45, F 
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“Verses 6, 7 and 8 of the Yajur Vedanga Jyotisa (Y-VJ) 
show that at the time of Lagadha the winter solstice was at 
the beginning of the asterism Sravistha (Delphini) segment 
and that the summer solstice was at the mid-point of the 
Aslesa segment. It can be seen that this is the same as was 
alluded to by Varahamihira in his Pafcasiddhantikd and 
Brhatsamhita. Since YM (Varahamihira) has stated that in 
his own time the summer solstice was at Punarvyasu }, and 
the winter solstice at Uttaragadha +, there had been a pre- 
cession of 1% stellar segments, i.e. 23°20". From this we 
can compute that Lagadha’s time was 72x 234=1680 years 
earlier than VM’s time (c. A.D. 530), i.e. c. 1150 B.C, If 
instead of the segment, the group itself is meant, which is 
about 3° within it, Lagadha’s time would be c. 1370 B.C.” 

Admitting the accuracy of the observation of the pheno- 
menon under discussion and admitting further that the 
actual observation is to be attributed to Lagadha himself, 
we have to admit that he lived roughly in the 14th century 
B.C. i.e. in a period shortly following the end of the Mature 
Harappan Culture when, in the post-Harappan sites exca- 
vated recently by the archaeologists much of the traits of 
the Harappan Culture was stil alive, and in any case, a 
period ante-dating by several centuries the making of the 
priestly literature of the Vedic people—the Yajurveda 
and the Brahmana-s. This by itself casts doubt on the usual 
assumption that the Vedaiga Jyotisa embodies an 


astronomical system evolved by the Vedic priests to meet , 


the requirements of their priest-craft. Whitney strongly 
argues that this Jyotisa has no “relation to the Vedic cere- 
monial”.? Besides, the possibility of the Vedanga Jyotisa 
incorporating into its astronomical system ideas coming 
-down from a remote past cannot be totally ruled out, specia- 
lly in view of the modern scholars failing to read in it a 
clearly consistent astronomical system : much of this brief 
text remains obscure for us and, as Thibaut has very covin- 


1. Whitney OLS, Second Series, 384. 
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cingly shown, these fremained obscure even to the most 
famous commentator of it, namely Somakara, who, therefore, 
felt obliged to suggest fanciful meaning to many of its 
verses,* 

As for the antiquity of ihe astronomical contents of the 
Vedanga Jyotisa, it may not be irrelevant here to mention 
another point. Varahamihira (c. A.D, 530) in his work ‘the 
five astronomical systems’ or the Paficasiddhantika, begins 
with an account of what he calls Pit€maha Siddhanta or the 
astronomical system of the grandfathers—evidently a figura- 
tive way of indicating its hoary antiquity. Compared to the 
other systems of astronomy discussed by him, this is consi- 
dered by Varahamihira as crude and undeveloped, and hence 
he gives very meagre information about it.2 But the inter- 
esting point is that Thibaut, comparing these information 
with some of those of the Veddiga Jyotisa feels “that the 
astronomical book quoted by Varahamihira as Pitamaha 
Siddhanta must have been either the Jyotisa itself or a work 
very much like it.’ We may perhaps have in this a clue 
fo the apparent obscurity—often amounting to almost ille- 
gibility—of the extant versions of the Vedaiga Jyotisa, 
because, as we have already seen, the classical Sanskrit used 
in the texts indicates that these must have been written or 
codified in a period much later than that of the formation 
of the astronomical core of the Vedāħga Jyotisa, and, as 
such, much of it could not be properly understood—or was- 
even misunderstood—by the authors of the Jyotisa texts. 

With this point about the antiquity of its astronomical 
content, we now pass on to consider an information con- 
tained in the Vedanga Jyotisa which, though astronomical 
in nature, helps us to locate the region in which this astro- 
nomy jpresumably developed. We are going to see that this 
again seems to be a pointer to the frontier of the Indus 
civilization, 

1, G. Thibaut, in SHSI M, 480 ff. 


2. Pañca Siddhāntikā Verse-4. See also S. B. Dikshit. BJS pt. IIL, p. 3. 
3. G. Thibaut, in SHSI II, 488, t 
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Let us first try to be clear about the data itself. 

According to Vedanga Jyotisa,t one solar year consists 
of 366 civil days (a civil day meaning the time from one 
sunrise to the next, i.e, a day-cun-night or nycthemeron, 
consisting of our 24 hours). One solar year consists of two 
equal aynan-s,2 i.e. in each ayana there are 183 nycthemeron, 
The two ayana-s ate : 1) uttardyana, i.e. the period beginning 
with the winter solstice, and ending on the day just preced- 
ing the summer solstice, and 2) daksindyana, i.e. the period 
beginning with the day of the summer solstice and ending 
with the day just preceding the winter solstice, The text 
further asserts that during the uttardyana each day (from 
sunrise to sunset) increases by one prastha (the meaning of 
which we shall presently see) and the night decreases by one 
prastha ; while during the daksindyana, the opposite takes 
place. Further the maximum time difference between a 
day (i.e. from sunrise to sunset) and night (ie. from, sunset 
to sunrise) is 6 muharta-s. 

What then, are meant by prastha-s and muhirta-s ? 

The contraption presupposed for time-measurement was 
called jalayantra* or a vessel with a hole for discharging 
water from it, and the water discharged from it was measur- 
ed by units called prastha. Accordingly, the word prastha 
was also used as a unit for time measurement, i,e. the time 
taken for the discharge of one prastha of water from the 
vessel, According to Vedaiga Jyotisa, 154 or (15°25) prastha 
of water is discharged during the time period called) one 
danda, Hence was the practice of referring to one danda as 
equal to 15 or 15°25 prastha-s, Thus, one prastha approxi- 
mately =0°06557 (or 4/61) danda-s. Hence, in one ayana, the 
total increase of a day or a night = 183 prastha-s=183 x 4/64 
danda-s=183x0°06557 danda-s, ie, 12 danda-s. Now, 2 


VJ-Y, verse 28, 

Ibid. 

VJ-Y, verse 8. 

Fleet in JRAS, 1915. 213-230. S.B. Dikshit BUS. 224ff.; S, R. 
Das in IHQ. 1928. 256-69. $ 
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danda-s (also called 2 nagika-s=1 (muhgrta),} i.e. 12 danda 
=6 muhirta-s. The Vedanga Jyotisa calculates one sdvana day 
(i.e, one sunrise to the next or our 24 hours) as consisting 
of 30 muhirta-s (i.e. 1 muhirta=our 48 minutes). 

Now, as already stated, for Vedanga Jyotisa, the maxi- 
mum time difference between one day (sunrise to sunset) and 
one night (sunset to sunrise) is 6 muhirta-s. On the star- 
ting day of the daksindyana (i.e. summer solstice), the day 
is longest and the night shortest. Hence, on the summer 
Solstice, the day is 18 muharta-s (=our 864 minutes or 14 
hr.s 24 min.s) and the night 12 muharta-s (=our 576 minu- 
tes or 9 hours 36 minutes). Similarly, on the winter solstice 
the day=12 muharta-s and the night 18 muhūrta-s. 

Such then, is the data we have in the Vedanga Jyotisa. 
And it is exceedingly important for our discussion. Accor- 
ding to the astronomical knowledge we now Possess, 
such relation between the longest and shortest day of the 
year cannot and does not hold good all over the globe, On 
the contrary, it holds goods only for some specified latitude. 
The point is already noted by earlier scholars, Siteshchandra 
Bhattacharya, {for example, on whose edition of the Jyotisa 
we have depended here, observes that this Phenomenon holds 
good only for latitude 34°45’ north, though unfortunately 
he does not give us the calculation on which he depends.2 
Besides, the calculation has to be based on the exact meaning 
assumed by the text of the concept of sun-rise and sun-set 
and also certain other points, So I have passed on the data 
to. my astronomer friends Ramatosh Sarkar and A, K. 
Chakrabarty for more Precise calculation of the Possible 
latitude from which the observation under consideration 
could be actual, Taking into consideration various alter- 
native possibilities, Sarkar arrives at the conclusion that 
the most plausible alternatives are: (1) latitude 34,3° 
(34°18') North, or (2) 34.5° ( 34°30’ ) North, Remarkably 


I. VJ-Y. verse 32, 
2, 50 Bhattacharya, Vg 18, 
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enough, these come rather close to the view expressed 
by Siteshcandra Bhattacaryya and Sarkar has explained 
why his calculations differ marginally from that of 
Chakrabarty because of some differences in their pre- 
suppositions. 

With these points in mind, we may return to our main 
discussion. The astronomical data concerning the longest 
and shortest day is a pointer to some geographical location, 
Significantly enough, this geographical location falls within 
the cu!tural frontier of the Indus civilization, latitude indi- 
cated being somewhat more to the north of Harappa whose 
latitude is 30°38 North, though much nearer to Taxila, 

It is also significant to note from the point of view of 
our discussion that the place of observation of the longest 
and shortest day of the Vedaiga Jyotisa cannot be true of 
the regions where the Vedic peoples eventually settled and 
produced their ritual literature—the Yajurveda and the 
Brahmana-s, The latitude of the Vedic settlements could not 
be more than 28° N.* Therefore, we are inclined to con- 
clude that in the Vedavjiga Jyotisa we have an important clue 
which, geographically speaking, indicates that its astrono- 
mical contents were presumably based on the observations 
of the Harappans, though it came down to the much latter 
period and toa different region altogether, where the Vedic 
priests wanted somehow to connect it with their sacrificial 
ritual, branding it as a “limb of the Vedas” (Vedanga), 
perhaps without understanding and certainly not verifying 
the astronomical contents that came down to them, This, 
for us may be a clue also to the unintelligibility of the text 
in its codified form. 

The observation of the longest and shortest day under 
discussion gives us only an idea of the latitude and, as such, 
it holds good of the entire belt of the globe of this latitude, 


1. The Aryavarta of the Dharmasastras is the middle Gangetic zone 
extending originally from Kuraksetra to Allahabad. 
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inclusive of Mesopotamia, the southern capital of which, 
namely Babylonia, has the latitude 32°33’ N. This might 
have been one of the reasons why it was suggested that the 
astronomical calculation under consideration developed 
in Babylonia and the Indians borrowed it from the 
Mesopotamians. However, apart from the Possibility 
of independent and parallel developments, we have to 
consider here another point. The Vedanga Jyotisa view, 
as we have seen, is based on certain detailed calculation and 
also on the use of a certain apparatus for measuring the 
time-unit. So long, therefore, we do not come across the 
relevant calculations and the relevant instrument for 
measuring time-unit in Mesopotamia, the mere fact that 
the latitude roughly agrees with that of Mesopotamia— 
combined of course with the fact that the ancient 
Mesopotamians also developed their system of astronomy— 
cannot prove that the Indians borrowed the astronomy of 
Vedanga Jyotisa from them. This is a Point already argued 
by Whitney and Thibaut. As the latter put :44 

“Regarding the disputed Point whether the rule fixing 
the length of the shortest and longest days of the year has 
been borrowed by the Indians from some foreign source, 
for instance from Babylon, or sprung up independently on 
Tndian soil, I am entirely of the opinion of Prof. Whitney 
who sees no sufficient reason for supposing the rule to be 
an imported one. Itis true that the rule agrees with the 
facts only for the extreme north-west corner of India; but 
it is approximately true for a much greater part of India, 
and that an ancient rule—which the rule in question doubt- 
less is—agrees best with the actual circumstances existing in 
the North West of India is after all just what we should 
expect.” 

The last point of Thibaut is in need of some comment, 
What did he mean by Saying that the observation “agrees 
best with the actual circumstances existing in North West 


1, G. Thibaut, in SHST, I. 488. 
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of India” and it is “after all just what we should expect” ? 
Why in particular, it is just what we should expect? The 
answer appears to us to be as follows. Thibaut’s article on 
the Vedanga Jyotisa appeared in 1877, when the only valid 
starting point for understanding the cultural history of 
India was the Rgveda and when it was practically unani- 
mously assumed that the Vedic people entered India from 
the North West. Thus, it seems, that Thibaut tacitly assumed 
that while entering India from the North West the Vedic 
people actually observed that the longest day consisted of 
18 muharta-s and the shortest of 12 muhirta-s, which there- 
fore formed part of their assumptions. However, there are 
many considerations against such a possibility. If the 
Vedic people actually observed such a phenomenon while 
they were entering India from the North West, it is only 
reasonable for us to expect some reference to it in the 
earliest strata of the Rgveda. But the fact is that the entire 
Rgveda is totally unaware of any observation even remotely 
suggesting this. Secondly, there is little scope to doubt that 
when the Vedic tribes entered India, they were on the 
whole nomadic pastoral people, for whose economic life 
astronomical knowledge could not be a necessity, though 
when they settled down many centuries later in the 
“Aryavarta” (or “Madhyadesa”), astronomical knowledge 
could be—nay certainly did—form part of the need of their 
economic life, though it seems that they depended for this 
purpose more on surviving hearsay than on actual obser- 
vations, Thirdly, from what we actually read about the 
technological development of the Vedic people in the 
Regveda itself, it requires a great deal of Aryan chauvinism 
to imagine that during this period of the oral composition 
of this vast literature they could by any chance improvise 
the time-measuring instrument—something quite sophisti- 
cated as judged in the ancient context, 


But what could Thibaut do in 1877 when absolutely 
nothing was known about the Harappan civilization in 
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North West India with its imposing technological develop- 
ment and producing the vast agricultural surplus on which 
civilization thrived > The strong presumption is that their 
socio-economic life did require an astronomical system, 
though at the present stage of research, in default of any 
direct documentary evidence of this astronomical system, 
we are somewhat obliged to follow the method of retros- 
pective probing to understand it. Fortunately, the method 
seems to yield some positive result, for in the literature of 
the Vedic peoples—which is much later than the Indus 
civilizatien—we have both chronological and geographical 
pointers to some system of astronomy already developed 
in the Indus civilization. 


Introductory Note 


BETWEEN THE INDUS AND “VEDIC” PERIODS 


The work of radio-carbon dating by D. P. Agarwal leads 
us to the view that the total span of the ancient Indus 
Valley Civilization was 2300 to 1750 B. C. (uncalibrated 
dates). Accepting this, the problem remains concerning the 
cause of the final decline of the imposing civilization. 
Wheeler observed : 

“Let it be said at once that the factors instrumental in 
the dissolution of historic civilizations have never been of an 
uncomplicated kind. It can scarcely be supposed therefore 
that prehistoric or historic civilizations have endured simple 
destinies ; in other words, here too no single explanation can 
convincingly claim total truth. Over-ambitious wars, barba- 
rian invasions, dynastic or capitalistic intrigue, climate, the 
malarial mosquito have been urged severally in one context 
or another as an over-all cause, Other theories have relied 
upon facial degeneration, variously defined or cautiously 
vague ; an enlargement, perhaps, of Samuel Butler’s plaint 
that ‘life is one long process of getting tired’, Recently, deep 
floods derived from violent geomorphological changes have 
been blamed for the end of the Indus civilization, In a 
particular context which has sometimes been amplified or 
decried without warrant, I once light-heartedly blamed 
Indra and his invading Aryans for a concluding share in 
this phenomenon. The list need not be extended. It is safe 
fo affirm that any one of these answers to the problem is 
far more likely than not to be fallacious in isolation. The 
fall, like the rise, of a civilizatian is a highly complex 
operation which can only be distorted and obscured by 
easy simplification.” (The Indus Civili zation. p, 126) 
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From the standpoint of the cultural history of India the 
hypothesis that interests us most in this connection is 
concerning the invasion of the Vedic people—who called 
themselves the Aryans—as possibly accounting for the final 
devastation of the Indus cities. Archaeologists like Wheeler 
and Piggott boldly committed themselves to this hypothesis, 
though it is often forgotten that already before them R.P. 
Chanda suggested this, trying mainly to collate the internal 
-evidences of the Vedas with the archaeological data. Since 
the remarkable insight shown by Chanda is somewhat 
neglected, we propose to reproduce two of his writings in 
this section. These are: 

1. The Indus Valley in the Vedic Period, first published 
as Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 31, 
1926. Pages 1-14 of this are subsequently reprinted in the 
Indian Museum Bulletin, Vol. xiv. 

2. Survival of the Prehistoric Civilization of the Indus 
Valley, first published as Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 41. Pages 1-36 of this are reprinted in 
the same volume of the Indian Museum Bulletin. 

These are followed in the present anthology by a 
remarkable article by the renowned philologist T, Burrow 
of Oxford bearing the title : 

3. On the Significance of the term —arma, —armaka in 
Early Sanskrit Literature, Thea rticle was first published 
in the Journal of Indian History, Vol. 41, pp. 159-166 
(1963). 

To these are added in the present part two articles by 
D.D. Kosambi, specially because our modern scholars 
-appear to have incompletely used these in spite of the bold 
hypothesis they embody. These are: 

4. On the Origin of Brahmin Gotras, first published in 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. xxvi, 1950, pp. 21-80, 

5. Urvagi and Puraravas, first, published in the Journal 
of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 
xxvii, 1951, pp. 1-30, subsequently reprinted with additions 
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and illustrations in Indian Studies: Past and Present, Vol. 
I. No. 1, 1959, pp. 141-175. 

Of the varied interests of these articles specially two 
may be mentioned, Kosambi raises the question of matri- 
archy in the sub-soil of ancient Indian culture coming down 
from the ancient Indus period. Besides he is about the 
only scholar to have advanced the bold conjecture concern- 
ing the reemergence and realignment of the stragglers of the 
Indus priest-class as the powerful Yajurvedic priests, which 
otherwise appears to remain somewhat abruptin the Vedic 
tradition, notwithstanding the orthodox claim of tracing 
them already in the Rgveda. 


THE INDUS VALLEY IN THE 


VEDIC PERIOD 
RAMA PRASAD CHANDA 
Rgvedic Period 

The archaeological discoveries at Harappa in the Punjab 
and at Mohen-jo-daro in Sind have pushed back the monu- 
mental history of India from the third century B.C. to at 
least the beginning of the third millennium B,C, by one 
single stroke, A series of literary monuments, the Vedic 
Samhitas, the Brahmajas, and the Satras, have long been 
known, the youngest in age among which is probably older 
than the third century B.C. But a wide divergence of opi- 
nion relating to the age of these works and particularly of 
the Rgveda among scholars renders their use as sources of 
history unsafe. On the ground thatin the Rgvedic period: 
the year began with the summer solstice when the sun was in 
conjunction with the lunar mansion Phalgunt, Tilak and 
Jacobi assigned that work to 4,000 B.C. ; while others, 
having regard to the extraordinary similarities of the Aves- 
tan and Vedic languages and the probability that the Avesta 
is not very ancient place it nearly three thousand years. 
later (about 1,200 B.C.). But it may now be hoped that 
archaeology will one day enablestudents to fix the chronology’ 
of the Vedic literature with greater degree of certainty. To 
facilitate the co-ordination of the data of Archaeology 
with literary evidences, I propose to discuss in this paper. 
some of the passages in the Vedic literature that throw light 
on the early history of the Indus valley. Muir’s Original’ 
Sanskrit Texts and Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index make- 
such a discussion easier. 

A broad division between an earlier and a later phase- 
may be distinguished in the Vedic period, the former repre- 
sented by the Rgveda Samhita and the latter by the Yajur- 
veda Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the Sutras. Modern scho-- 

11 
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lars also recognise different chronological strata in the 
hymns of the Rgveda. Books (Mandalas) II to VII, known 
as the “family books”, are the oldest. Next, in order of 
time, follow Books I and YII. Book X is the final addition, 
a sort of supplement to the older compilation, and Book IX 
is made up of Soma hymns extracted from the “family 
books”. 

Rgvedic India comprises the territory watered by the 
mighty Indus with its western and eastern tributaries and 
the river Sarasvati. The Jumna (Yamuna) is mentioned 
thrice and the Ganga (Ganges) directly only once in the 
Rgveda. Though the term samudra occurs very often 
in the sense of a terrestrial depository of water it has been 
asserted that, “In the period of the Rgveda there is no clear 
sign that they (the Aryan tribes) had yet reached the 
Ocean. No passage even renders it probable that sea 
navigation was known...... The word samudra, which in later 
times undoubtedly means ‘ocean’ occurs not rarely ; but 
where the application is terrestrial, there seems no strong 
reason to telieve that it means more than the stream of the 
Indus in its lower course, after it has received the waters of 
the Punjab”.! In the Vedic Index the same authority subs- 
cribes to the opposite view2. The authors of the Vedic 
Index write :— 

“In: other passages he (Zimmer) thinks that samudra 
denotes the river Indus when it received all its Punjab tri- 
butaries. It is probable that this is to circumscribe too 
narrowly the Vedic knowledge of the ocean, which was 
almost inevitable to people who knew the Indus, There are 
references to the treasures of the ocean, perhaps pearls or 
the gains of trade, and the story of Bhujyu seems to allude 
to marine navigation,”® 


1. Prof. A.B. Keith in The Cambridge History of India, Vol. 1, p. 79. 


2. Macdonell and Keith, je 
1912p. A eith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, (London, 


3. Instead of using the very ambiguous term “Aryan,” I shall 
designate the Revedic folk who recognised india ay thé chief 
god as “Arya.” In R. V,1, 130, 8 they zre referred to as 
yajamanamaryam, “Arya worshippers,” 
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After the discoveries at Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro the 
controversy relating to the significance of the term samudra 
in the Rgveda must be considered as closed. On a dry bed 
of the Ravi or Iravati which under the name Parusyi plays 
a prominent part in the history of the Rgvedic period lie 
the ruins of Harappa that have yielded seals with pictograms, 
painted pottery, conch shell objects and other antiquities 
assigned to about 3,000 B.C. on Sumerian analogy. About 
400 miles to the south of Harappa, on a dry bed of the Indus 
at Mohen-jo-daro near Dokri in the Larkana District in Sind. 
have been found in larger number seals and other antiqui- 
ties of exactly the same types. It is undeniable that the 
people around Harappa were in touch with the people 
of Mohen-jo-daro when these seals were engraved and the 
painted pottery manufactured, and that the users of the 
conch-shell objects knew the sea. Nothing as yet discovered 
affords any indication that the builders of the pre-historic 
cities at Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro were akin to the 
Rgvedic Aryas!. On the other hand the civilisation of 
those builders appears to be of a non-Vedic type. It is 
quite possible that the Rsis or priest poets who composed 
the hymns of the Rgveda derived their information about 
the sea from these older inhabitants of the southern Punjab. 
But such a hypothesis is open to one serious objection, It 
may be argued that the Rgvedic Aryas reached the lower 
course of the Purugyi long after the disappearance of the 
folk that built the ancient city of Harappa and when that 
city was already in ruins. We should now inquire how far 
such an assumption is justified by the hymns ; whether the 
hymns contain any evidence to show that the Rgvedic Aryas 
came in contact with an older civilisation in the Indus 
velley. 

The Yadus and the Turvasas are two of the warrior 
tribes often mentioned in the hymns of the Rgveda. -In one 
stanza that occurs twice in the Samhita (6, 20, 12; 1, 174, 


1. Prof. A.B. Keith in The Cambridege Aistory of India, Vol. I, p. 79. 
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9) it is said that Indra safely brought Turvasa and Yadu 
over the samudra (sea). This legend may or may not be 
based on genuine tradition relating to the migration of the 
two warrior tribes from beyond the sea, that is to say, the 
Arabian Sea, but it may be safely stated that this unique 
stanza, the only one in the entire collection that clearly 
refers to immigration, shows that in the early Rgvedic 
period when the hymns of Book VI were composed, among 
the orthodox worshippers of Indra in the Punjab most of 
whose ancestors evidently hailed from the North-west, the 
Yadus and Turvagas were believed to be descendants of 
immigrants from the south, There might or might not have 
been any basis of fact underneath this belief ; but its exis- 
tence indicates that the region south of the Punjab was re- 
cognised as a home of civilisation that could send emigrants 
worthy of being admitted to the Arya community. 

Many of the stanzas of the Rgveda contain references to 
Pura and Pur both of which terms means nagara, “town” in 
classical Sanskrit. In one stanza (7, 15,4) an extensive 
(gatabhaji) Pur made of copper or iron (ayas) is referred to. 
In another stanza (1, 58, 8) prayer is offered to Agni to 
protect the worshipper with Purs of ayas. In such passages 
ayas is evidently used in a metaphorical sense to denote 
strength. Sushna, a demon, is said to have a moveable 
(charishnva) Pura (8,128). In the Rgveda pura is much 
oftener connected with the enemies of the Aryas than with 
the Arya Rsis and warriors. Two of the famous Rgvedic 
kings, Divodasa, the chief of the Bharatas, and Purukutsa, 
the chief of the Purus, are found engaged in war with hostile 
owners of Puras. Divodāsa was the son of Vadhryasva and 
grandfather of the more famous Sudāsa who defeated a 
confederacy of ten tribes including the Yadus, Turvaéas and 
Purus on the western bank of the Purusni (Ravi). It is said 
(4, 30, 20) that Indra overthrew a hundred puras made of 
stone (agmanmayi) for his worshipper Divodasa. The puras 
that Indra overthrew for Divodasa evidently belonged to 
Sambara who is called a Dasa (non-Arya or demon) of the 
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mountain (6, 26,5). In one stanza (9, 61,2), among the 
enemies of Divodāsa are mentioned the Yadu (the Chief of 
the Yadus) and Turvasa (the chief of the Turvasas) with 
Sambara. The greatest feat that Indra performed on behalf 
of Purukutsa, the chief of the Purus, is thus described in a 
stanza (6, 20, 10): “May we, O Indra, gain new (wealth) 
through your favour; the Purus worship thee with this 
hymn and sacrifices. You destroyed the seven autumnal 
(Saradi) Puras with thunder weapon, slew Dasas and gave 
wealth to Purukutsa.” The epithet saradi, usually translated 
as ‘autumnal”, isexplained by Sayana in different ways. 
In his commentary on the above stanza he explains the 
term sdradi as ‘belonging to a demon named Sarat’. But in 
other places (1, 131, 4 etc.) he exaplains it as ‘annual Puras 
of the enemies strengthened for a year with ramparts, 
ditches, etc’, The authors of the, Vedic Index are of 
opinion that garadi or autumnal puras ‘may refer to the 
forts in that season being occupied against Arya attacks or 
against inundations caused by overflowing rivers’. The 
same exploit performed by Indra on behalf of the chief of 
the Purus is also referred to in certain other stanzas.+ 

Modern scholars interpret the term Pur or Pura asa 
temporary place of refuge. The authors of the Vedic 
Index write : 

‘It would probably be a mistake to regard these forts 
(Pur) as permanently occupied fortified places like the 
fortresses of the mediaeval barony. They were probably 
mere places of refuge against attack, ramparts of hardened 
earth with palisades and a ditch, Pischel and Geldner, 
however, think that there were towns with wooden walls 
and ditches like the Indian town of Pataliputra known to 
Megasthenes and the Pali texts. This is possible, but hardly 
susceptible of proof, and it is not without significance that 
the word Nagara is of late occurrence.’ 

The terms pur and pura mean nagara, ‘city’, ‘town’, and 


1. Miiir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. IE (London, 1871), pp. 378- 
37% J 
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not fort. The Sanskrit equivalent of ‘fort’ is durga which 
also occurs in the Rgveda (5, 34, 7; 7, 25,2). In one stanza 
(1, 41, 3), not noticed by the authors of the Vedic Index, 
durga and pura occur side by side. Sayana here takes pura 
as an epithet of durga meaning ‘neighbouring’. But if we 
can shake off our bias relating to the absence of towns in 
the Rgvedic period we can recognise in this stanza references 
to both fort and town. The recovery of the ruins of cities 
at Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro leaves no room for doubt 
that the Rgvedic Aryas were familiar with towns and cities 
of aliens. It is futile to seek any more historical elements 
in the legends of Divodāsa and Purukutsa than perhaps the 
names of these heroes. But if we eliminate the mythical 
and fanciful additions there is no reason to doubt the 
possibility of the nucleus, The folk memory remembered 
that there once existed Arya Worshippers of Indra who 
waged wars against civilized aboriginal neighbours living 
in towns and fighting from within strongholds. Who, then, 
were these enemies of the Aryas? Do the hymns of the 
Rgveda give us any more information about them ? 

It appears that the aboriginal town-folk with whom the 
Aryas came into collision in the Indus Valley are called 
Panis in the hymns of all the books of the Rgveda. Yāska 
(Nirukta, 6, 27) in his comment on Rgveda (8, 66, 10) says, 
‘The Panis are merchants’, and in his comment of RV. 
10, 108, I (Nirukta 11,25) he calls the Panis demons. The 
distinction between the human and the superhuman Papi is 
also recognised by Sayana, the author of the commentary on 
the Rgveda, and the context justifies the distinction. The 
word Pani is evidently derived from pana, ‘price’. The 
human Papis of the Rgveda are wealthy merchants who do 
not offer sacrifice and do not give gifts to priests, In 
Rgveda (1, 124, 10) the poet addressing Dawn says, ‘Let the 
Panis who do not perform sacrifice and do not give gifts 
sleep. unwakened (for ever)’, Another poet sings, ‘Ye 
mighty ones (Asvins) what do you do there; why do you 
stay there among people who are held in high esteem 
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though not offering sacrifices; ignore them, destroy the 
life of the Panis’ (RV. 1, 83. 3). A poet prays to Indra 
(1, 33,3), ‘Do not behave like Pagi’ (mi Panik bhih), which 
according to the scholiast means, ‘Do not demand the price 
of kine’. Another poet, expecting a suitable reward for his. 
offering of Soma drink, addresses the same deity as Pani 
(8, 45, 14), The Soma-drinker Indra, does not like to make 
friends with the rich Pagi who does not offer Soma sacrifice 
(4,28, 7). A poet prays (3, 58, 2), ‘Destroy in us the men- 
tality of the Pagi’ (jaretham asmat vipaneh manisham). 
Sometime the Rsi (poet) betrays a conciliatory mood. In 
one hymn (6, 53) the god Pū;an is repeatedly requested ‘to 
soften the heart of the Pagi’ and make the Pagis obedient. 
This hymn occurs ina book (6) of the Rgveda composed 
by Rsis of the family of Bharadyaja. In one hymn of 
this book (6, 45, 31-33) the poet, a Bharadvaja, praised 
Brbu, a pani chief, for giving thousands of liberal gifts. 
Indian tradition long remembered this acceptance of 
gifts by Bharadvaja from the Pai Brbu as an exceptional 
case, an example of the special rule that a Brahmaya who 
has fallen into distress may accept gifts from despicable men 
without being tainted by sin. We are told in the code of 
Manu (10, 197), ‘Bharadvaja, a performer of great austerities, 
accepted many cows from the carpenter Brbu, when he was 
starving together with his sons ina lonely forest’ (Bihler). 
Sayana in his commentary on RV. (6, 45, 31) described 
Brbu as the carpenter of the Panis. 

It is evident from the hymns of the Rgveda that the 
Aryas were divided into two main classes, the priests and 
the warriors. Cattle-breeding appears to be the main source 
of their livelihood, cows being the chief wealth. Agriculture 
was practised toa limited extent. A hymn (9, 112) refers 
to the different professions followed and the crafts practised 
by the Aryas. Trade finds no place in the list. So the 
conclusion that the much maligned Pagis were the repres- 
entatives of an earlier commercial civilisation, seems irresis- 
tible, Among the antiquities unearthed at Mohen-jo-daro 
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are coins with pictographic legends that indicate the very 
early development of commercial life in the Indus Valley, 
The Panis probably represented this prehistoric civilisation 
of the Indus Valley in its last phase when it came into 
contact with the invading Arya Civilisation, During the 
second millennium B. C. there occurred in the Indus Valley 
events analogous to those that occurred in the Aegean 
world at about the same time, that is to say, successive 
waves of invaders of Aryan speech poured from the north- 
west, These invaders, who in the Rgveda, call them- 
selves Arya met in the southern part of the valley a 
civilised people who lived in cities and castles and mainly 
depended on commerce for their livelihood. The Arya 
conquerors who were inferior in material culture, either 
destroyed the cities or allowed them to fall into ruin. 
Their great god Indra is called Puroha of Purandara, ‘sacker 
of cities’, Like the pre-historic civilisation of the Aegean, 
the pre-historic civilisation of the Indus Valley also failed 
to survive the shock of the Aryan invasion. 
LATER VEDIC PERIOD 

The later Vedic period is represented by the later Vedic 
literature—the original portions of the Yajurveda, the 
Brāhmaņas with the Aranyakas, the Srutis and the Grhya 
Siitras and such subsidiary works as Yaska’s Nirukta, 
faunaka’s Vrhaddevatg and Panini’s grammar. A physical 
change of great magnitude, the disappearance of the mighty 
Sarasvati, the foremost of rivers (maditama), in the sands of 
the desert happened at the initial state of this period. The 
fact is first noticed in the Pafchaviméa (Téndya) Brdhmana 
(25, 10, 1) where it is said that a performer of the Sirasvata 
Satras should be initiated at the Vinasana or the place 
where the Sarasvati disappears in the desert. The disappea- 
tance of the great river must have forced many of the tribes 
to migrate eastward. This led to the tise of a great nation, 
the Kuru-Péfichalas, on the Jumna and the Ganges. In the 
Brõhmaņa texts the inhabitants of the upper Indus Valley 
are called ‘Udichyas’, northerners, as distinguished from the 
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KuruPaiichalas who are Prachyas (easterners).* The 
‘northerners’ retained their pre-eminence in Vedic culture 
even after the rise of the Kuru-Pifichalas, It is said in the 
Kausitaki Brahmana (7, 6, ) ‘Therefore in the northern 
quarter is speech uttered with more discernment, and north- 
wards men go to learn speech; he who comes thence, to 
‘him men hearken, so he used to say, for this was the 
‘quarter discerned by speech’ (Ketih’s translation). A story 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (11, 4, 1) tells us that a Kuru- 
Pafichala Brahmara of the standing of the famous Uddilaka 
Aruni sought instruction in ritual in the northern country. 
Asvapati of the Kekayas, a people of the north-west, is cited 
as an authority in the Satapatha Brahmana (10, 6, 1) 
(Chandogya Upanisad 5, 11, 4). But this pre-eminence of the 
northerners was not of long duration. There is clear evidence 
to show that most of the Brahmana texts were compiled 
in the home of the Kuru-Paiichalas. When this people was 
engaged in developing the Vedic culture along the orthodox 
line, the west and the north-west began to diverge more and 
more from the old path, The normal form of government 
contemplated by the Vedic texts is monarchy limited by the 
power of the priesthood. According to the Taittiriya Samhita 
of the Yajurveda (1, 8, 10) the following formulas have to 
be recited by the officiating priest at the consecration of 
the king : 

ʻO ye gods that instigate the gods, do ye instigate him, 
to freedom from foes, to great lordship, to great overlord- 
ship, to great rule over the people, 


1, The distinction between the northern and the eastern countries is 
Tecognised by Panini (J, 1, 75 etc.) and the lexicographer Amara, Accord= 
ing to the later (2, 6, 7) the country to the northwest of the river Saravaty 
is the northern country (Udicya) and the country of the south-east of the 
core river is the eastern countr» (Prachya). The auther of the Kasika on 
Panini (1, 1, 75) quotes a stanza wherein the same river §aravati is named 
as the boundary line of the regions where two different dialects of the 
Sanskrit language flourished. The Saravati should not be confused with 
theSarasvati for both the rivers are named side by side in the lexicon of 
Amara, but may be identified either with the Ghagghar or the Chitang. 
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‘This is your king, O Bharatas ; Soma is the King of us 
Brahmayas’ (Keith’s translation). 

Apastamba in his Srauta Sūtra (18, 12,7) suggests 
three alternative to the Bharatas, viz., the Kurus, the 
the Pafichalas and the Kuru-Pdfichalas, the last being 
reminiscent of the time when the Kurus and the Pañchälas 
happened to be united under one king. The following 
passage in the Aitareya Brahmana (8, 14) shows that a 
different form of government obtained in the Indus Valley 
at the time of the composition of this passage : 

‘Therefore in the eastern quarter, whatever kings there 
are of the eastern peoples they are anointed for overlordship 
(samrajyaya) ; ʻO Overlord’ (samrat) they style them when 
anointed in accordance with the action of the gods- 
Therefore in this southern quarter whatevr kings there are 
of the Satvants, they are anointed for paramount rule 
(bhojyaya) : ‘O paramount ruler’ (bhoja), they style them... 
Therefore in the western quarter, whatever kings there are 
of the Nichyas (low-born) and the Apachyas" (ill-mannered 
ones), they are anointed for self-rule (svarajya); ‘O self. 
ruler’ (svatay), they style them---Therefore in the northern 
quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara Madras, 
beyond the Himavant, they (kings) are anointed for 
Sovereignty (vairajyaya) ; ʻO Sovereign’ (viras) they style 
them...Therefore in this firm middle established quarter, 
whatever kings there are of the Kuru-Pafichalas with the 
Vasas and Usinaras,they are anointed for kingship (rajyaya) ; 
‘King’ (raja) they style them when anointed,’ 

Kingless tribes like the Mdlavay (Malloi), Ksudrakas 
(Oxydrakai) and Kathaioi were also met with by Alexander 
the Great in the Punjab. According to the Mahibharata 
(Book 8, section 45) the land of the five rivers was also 
known as the country of the Arattas and the Vghikas. It is 

1. Prof. A. B. Keith whose translation of the passage is quoted 
above renders Nichyas and Apachyas as southern and western 


peoptes, (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 25, Rigveda Brahmanas- 
P. 330). I follow Sayana’s reading and adopt his explanation. 
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evident from Pāņini (4, 2, 117-118) that some of the Vahika. 
villages were situated in the land of the USinaras. It may 

therefore be concluded that the Usinaras who were neigh- 

bours of the Kuru-Pafichalas lived in the Eastern Punjab. 
The presence in the Indus Valley of self-ruling tribes who 
are considered low-born (nichyas) and ill-mannered 
(apachyas) by the orthodox could only be due to the influx 
of fresh hordes of alien immigrants. These invaders are 
thus named by Baudhayana in his Srauta Satra (18, 13): 

‘He who visits the countries of the Araffas or Gandharas 
or Sauviras or Karaskaras or Kalingas if he considers him- 
self a sinner should perform the chatustoma.’ 

The point is made clearer by the following passage of 
the Baudhayana Dharmasitra (1, 1, 32-33) : 

The inhabitants of Anartta, of Afga, of Magadha, of 
Saurashtra, of the Deccan, of Upavrt, of Sind, and the Sauviras 
are of mixed origin. He who has visited the (countries of 
the) Arattas, Karaskaras, Pundras, Sauviras, Vangas, 
Kaliigas, (or) Pranunas shall offer a Punastoma or Sarya-- 
prstih? (Biihler’s translation). 

We have already seen that the Araytas ; also known as 
the Vahikas, lived in the land of the five rivers, The land. 
of the Gandharas is now represented by Peshawar and the 
neighbouring districts of the North-West Frontier. The 
Sindhus are evidently the inhabitants of Sind. As the 
Sauviras are always mentioned with the Sindhus in the 
Sanskrit and Pali literature these two peoples must have 
been neighbours, The statement of the Baudhayana 
Dharmasitra that these people were of mixed origin and 
that sojourn among them was considered sinful explains 
why they are called Nichyas and Apdchyas by the author of 
the last book of the Aitareya Brahmana. Tribes settled in 
Eastern India like the Kalifgas, Magadhas, Aagas, Vangas 
were originally probably of the same stock as the Gandharas, 
Arattas, Karaskaras, Sindhus and Sauviras with whom they 
are always grouped in the Sanskrit texts. The culture of 
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the Arattas and the Sindhus of the Indus Valley is thus 
described in the Mahabharata (Book 8, 44, 40-46) : 

‘The land through which the five rivers after issuing 
from the mountains pass is called Aratta ; virtuous men 
should not spend there more than two days. There -are 
two Pisachas called Vaha and Hika in the Vipasa (Beas), 
The Vahikas are their offspring. They have not been created 
by Prajapati ; being low-born, how can they know the rules 
of piety prescribed in the sacred books ? One should 
avoid the Karaskaras, Mahisakas, Kalifigas, Keralas, 
Karkotas and Virakas who follow the Path of vice, ...The 
Vahikas dwell in the Aratta country; and the low Brah- 
manas of that country, who have been living there from 
the time of Prajapati, do not either study Veda or perform 
sacrifice, The gods do not eat food offered by these wicked 
Vrityas. The Prasthalas, Madras, Gandharas, Arattas, 
Khasas, Vasatis, Sindhus and Sauviras are mostly wicked.’ 

This and similar other passages in the Mahabharata, 
Book 8, are in agreement with the indirect testimony of the 
Aitareya Brahmana and the Satras of Baudhayana relating to 
the manners and customs of the inhabitants of the Punjab 
and Sind. As the Aryas destroyed the great fabric of the 
Pre-historic civilisation of the Panis of the Indus Valley, 
later immigrants overthrew the Arya culture in turn in the 
Same region and the modern Hinduism of the Punjab and 
Sind still bears a deep heterodox stamp as compared to the 
Hinduism of the modern representatives of the ancient 
Kuru-Pajichilas in the Delhi and the Agra provinces, 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 


The contact of different types of culture in the Indus 
Valley resulting from the Successive waves of immigration 
could not but influence even the triumphant Arya or Vedic 
culture. This is Perhaps best exemplified by the funeral 
customs of the Vedic people. The way or ways in which 
the Vedic Aryas disposed of their dead is first referred to 
in the funeral hymns of the Rgveda ( 10, 15-18) most of the 
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stanzas of which also recur in the Atharvaveda, Book 18, and 

the Taittiriya Aranyaka, Chapter 6. In one stanza of the 

Rgveda ( 10, 15, 14 ) fathers who are agnidagdhah ‘cremated’, 

and who are anagnidagdhah, ‘not cremated’ are referred to. 

This stanza also occurs in the Atharvaveda ( 18, 2, 34) and 

with slight variation, in the Vajasaneya Samhita or the 

white Yajurveda (19, 60). ‘Not cremated’ or ‘not burnt 
with fire’ does not necessarily mean ‘buried’, as Prof, 

Macdonell supposes, but may as well refer to those who 

could not be cremated by accident. Rgveda (10, 18 10-13) 

is supposed by some to refer to the burial of the uncre- 

mated body, But according to the Agvalayana-grhyasitra 

(4, 5, 7-10),2 these stanzas refer, not to the burial of the 

uncremated body, but to the burial in a cinerary urn of the 

bone relics of a body that has already been cremated. 

After giving an account of the manner in which the dead 

body of one who has set up the (sacred Srauta) fires is 

cremated (4, 1-4), Asvalayana thus describes the ceremony 
of burying the bones (4, 5) : 

“J, The gathering of the bones is performed after the 
tenth (tithi from the death), (on a tifhi) with an 
odd number, of the dark fortnight, under a single 
naksgatra. 

“2, A man into a male urn Without special marks, a 
woman into a female one without special marks. 

* * * 

“5 With the thumb and the fourth finger they should 
put each single bone (into the urn) without 
making noise, 

“6, The feet first, the head last. 

“7, Having well gathered them and purified them with 
a winnowing basket, they should put (the urn) into 


1. A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology (Encyclopaedia of Tndo-Aryar 
Research, III, 1, A), Strassburg, p. 165, 

2. The Grhya-siitras, translated by Hermann oldenbers, 
(Sacred Books of the East, XXIX), P. 246. 
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a pites» with the verse, ‘Go to thy mother earth’ 
(Rgveda, 10, 18, 10). 

“g. With the following (verse) he should throw earth 
(into the pit). 

” * * 

“10, Having covered (the urn) with a lid with (the 
verse), ‘I fasten to thee’ (Rgveda, 10. 18, 13), 
they then should go away without looking back, 
should bathe in water, and perform a Śrāddha 
for the deceased,” 

According to the scholiast Gargya Narayana kumbha 
(male urn) is without female breasts (stanarahita) and 
kumbhi (female urn) is with female breasts (stanavatt). 
Rajendra Lal Mitra understands by female urn an urn with 
spout and by a male urn an urn without spout.? 

Rgveda verses (10, 18, 10-13) are repeated in the Athar- 
vaveda (18, 3, 49-52) with slight variants, The Atharvan 
wersion of the stanzas are thus translated by Whitney? : 

“Approach (upa-srp) thou this mother earth (bhimi), 
-the wide-expanded earth (prthvi), the very propitious ; the 
«earth (prthvi) (is) soft as wool to him who has sacrificial 
gifts ; let her protect thee on the forward road in front.” 

“Swell thou up, O earth; do not press down ; be to 
him easy of access, easy of approach ; as a mother to her 
son with her skirt do thou, O earth (bhumi), cover him.” 

‘Let the earth kindly remain swelling up, for leta 
thousand props support (upa-cri) it; let these houses, 
dripping with ghee, pleasant, be forever a refuge for him 
there (atra).” 

“I brace up (ut-stabh) the earth from about thee ; setting 
down this clod (? loga) let me take no harm ; this pillar 
do the Fathers maintain for thee; let Yama there make 
seats for thee.” 

In the Kausikasitra (6,8 and 10), a manual connected 


1. The Ait i j i il 
ee = eel edited by Rajendra Lal Mitra (Bibl. Ind.), 


2. lear hay Lanman, Atharvaveda (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol 
» P. 861, , VoL 
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with the Atharvaveda,) the first and the last stanzas are 
quoted in connection with the ceremony of the internment 
of bones after cremation. KauSsika’s account of this rite 
differs in certain details from that of Asvalayana, The 
former prescribes the ceremony of gathering the bone 
relics on the third day after cremating (82, 25-26). The 
fragments are then deposited in a jar (kalasa) which is 
buried under a tree (82, 31-32). Later on the bones are 
taken out of the jar and deposited in a pit where they ate 
rearranged in the form of a human skeleton (85, 19-25) in 
accordance with the following stanza (18, 4, 52) of the 
Atharvaveda : 

“Collect thy body according to its joints ; I arrange thy 
members with brahman.” 

When the bone relics are thus deposited they are 
viewed by the relatives of the deceased while the following 
stanza (Atharvaveda, 18, 4, 37) is recited : 

“This funeral pile (2 kasāmbu ) (is) piled with piling ; 
come ye (his) fellows, look down at it; this mortal goeth 
to immortality; make ye houses for him according to 
his kindred,” 

Then (Kausikasatra 86, 2) ‘filling a dish with clarified 
butter (sarpi) and honey, it is placed at the head of the 
rearranged skeleton with the following stanza (AV., 18, 
Fe ed 

“What fathers of thine went away earlier and what later, 
for them let there go a brook of ghee, hundred-streamed 
(gatadhara), overflowing.” 

With AV, 18, 4, 16-24 are placed in the eight quarters 
(i.e. four quarters and four intermediate quarters) dishes 
containing milk, curds, ghee, flesh, food, honey, sap and 
water. The bones are then sprinkled with water (Kausika- 


1, Kausika-satra of the Atharvaveda, ed. Maurice Bloomfield, New 
Haven, 1890; see Vol. XIV of the Journal of the American 


Oriental Society. 
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sūtra, 86, 5) with the following stanza of the Atharvaveda 
(18, 4, 36) : 
sahasradhiram gatadharamutsamakstiam 
yyachyamanam salilasya prsthe | 
air jar duhanamanapasphurantam upasate 
pitarahk svadhabhih || 


“A thousand-streamed, hundred-streamed fountain un- 
exhausted, expanded upon the back of the sea, yielding 
refreshment, unresisting do the Fathers, wait on their will.” 


Whitney’s translation reproduces here is literal. Sayana’s 
commentary on the verse is remarkable. Sayana takes 
utsam in the sense of ‘a jar resembling a fountain’ (utsopa- 
mam kalasam) and sahasradharam, ( a jar) with water 
pouring through thousand holes’ and so satadharam, ‘(a 
jar ) with water pouring through hundred holes,’ According 
to Sayana’s interpretation the stanza may be translated 
thus : 

“Jar full of water pouring through thousand holes, 
through hundred holes, held up in the sky, yielding nou- 
rishing water, though with numerous holes yet entire 
( avidiryamainam ), beautiful ( samyak sobhamanam ), do 
Fathers wait on for drink” (svadhabhih svaprinanasadhanai- 
rannairhetubhih). 

The dishes containing offerings placed around the bones 
are covered with palasa leaf with the stanza (AV. 18, 4, 
53) beginning, “King leaf is the cover of the dishes”. With 
the next following stanza (AV. 18, 4, 54) they are covered 
with stones, that is to say, the pit is filled with stones. Then 
a pile is erected over the grave, consisting of bricks and 
stones according to the commentator of the Kausikasitra 
( 86, 10 ) with AV. 18, 3, 49 (RV. 18, 10) and with AV. 18, 2, 
50 ( 18, 4, 66) which ends “As a mother covers her son with 
her hem, do thou cover him, O earth”. 

The followers of the Yajurveda are divided into two 
main schools, the Black Yajurveda school and the White 

Yajurveda school, The collection of mantras or sacred 


a 
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formulas of the White Yajurveda is called the Vajasaneya 
Samhita after its reputed compiler, Yajiavalkya Vajasaneya. 
The mantras for the performance of the funeral ceremonies 
(pitrmedha) contained in Chapter 35 of the Véajasaneya 
Samhita are mostly original. The ritual of the pitrmedha 
of the White Yajurveda school is described in the Sata- 
patha Brahmaga 13, 8, 1-4 and the Kityayana Srautasitra, 
23, 32-97. In these texts the preliminary rites—the crema- 
tion of the dead body, the collec:ion of the bone relics 
after cremation, and depositing them in a jar temporarily 
—are not described. The cremation ceremony is only 
briefly described in the Paraskara Grhya-siatra (3, 10) which 
belongs to the Vajasaneya school. So it is to be presumed 
that the followers of the White Yajurveda performed the 
ceremony of collecting bone relics after cremation and of 
depositing them in a jar temporarily in accordance with 
the ritual texts of the other Vedas and preferably of the 
Black Yajurveda. 

According to the ritual books of the White Yajurveda 
the bone-relics are buried long time after the death of the 
person, “and when people do not even remember the years 
(that have passed).” “If they do remember, let him make 
it in uneven years, under a single naksatra, at new moon, 
either in autumn or summer”! (Or in the month of Magha 
according to Katyayana). “For an agnichit (the builder of 
the fire-altar) the tomb should be after the manner of the 
fire-altar. After the selection of the place of burial the 
sacrificer bids them cut out (the earth). He should cut 
out to whatever extent he intends to raise (the sepulchral 
mound), but let him rather cut it out so as to be just of 
men’s size.’ By earth-cutting is probably meant levelling 
only and not digging a pit, The site is further enclosed 
with enclosing stones. The ceremony begins with sweeping 
the site with paldsa branch accompanied by the recitation 
of the following stanza (Vajasaneya Samhita 35, 1) :—‘Let 

1. Eggeling, Satapatha-Brahmana, Part V (Sacred Book of the East 

Vol. XLIV), pp. 428-29. 

12 
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‘the Panis go away from hence, the perverse scorners of the 
gods, It is the place of this Soma-offerer.’ The site is 
then ploughed with a team of six oxen and seeds of all 
kinds of herbs are sown. After ploughing and sowing the 
performer of the rite pours the jar, full of bones, with this 
stanza (Vajasaneya Sajhita, 35, 5) :—‘Savitr thus deposits his 
bones in the lap of the mother, this earth ; O Earth, be thou 
propitious unto him.’ The jar is then thrown away and the 
charred bones are rearranged in the form of the body of the 
dead man, limb bylimb. Thirteen bricks, each measuring 
a foot square, are placed on the bones and a mound of 
earth is erected on them. “For a Kgatriya he may make 
it as high as a man with upstretched arms, for a Brahmana 
teaching up to the mouth, for a woman up to the hips, for 
a Vaisya up to the thighs, for a Stdra up to the knee.”” 
Barley grain is then sown on the burial mound and it is 
covered with avaka-plants and darbha-grass, 

Two very intersting points are noted by the author of 
the Satapatha Bréhmaya in connection With the building of 
{he burial mound. The orthodox view, as described above, 
is that the mound should be built of earth thrown on the 
surface of the site after covering the bones only with thir- 
teen bricks, A different custom prevailed among the 
Easterners and others who first covered the entire site with 
alayer of bricks or stone slabs (?) and the piled earth on 
this structure. We are told in the Satapatha Brahmana 
(13,8, 2, 1): 

“Now, some bank up (the sepulcharal mound) after 
covering up (the site). The gods and the asuras, both of 
them sprung from Prajapati were contending for (the 
possession of) this (terrestrial) world. The gods drove 
out the asuras, their rivals and enemies, from this world ; 
Whence those who are godly people make their sepulchres so 
as not to be separate (from the earth), whilst those (people) 
‘who are of the asura nature, the easterners and others, 


1. Ibid., p. 435. 
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(make their sepulchral mounds) as so to be separated (from 
the earth), either on a basin or on some such things.”* 


About the shape of the burial mound the author of the 
Brahmana says (13, 8, 1, 5): 


‘Four-cornered (is the sepulchral mound), ‘Now the 
gods and the asuras, both of them sprung from Prajapati, 
were contending in the (four) regions (quarters), The 
gods drove out the asuras, their rivals and enemies, from 
the regions, and being regionless, they were overcome. 
Wherefore the people who are godly make their burial- 
places four-cornerd, whilst those who are of the asura 
nature, the easterners and others (make them) round, for 
they (the gods) drove them out from the regions, He 
arranges it so as to lie between the two regions, the eastern 
and the southern, for in that region assuredly is the door 
to the world of the Fathers; through the above he thus 
causes him to enter the world of the Fathers ; and by 
means of the (four) corners he (the deceased) establishes 
himself in the regions, and by means of the other body (of 
the tomb) in the intermediate regions, he thus establishes 
him in all the regions,’? 

The prachyas (eastérners) referred to in these extracts 
are the Kuru-Pafchilas and their neighbours in the 
east and this section of the Brahmaga evidently originated 
among the Udichyas in the Upper Indus Valley. 


The RK stanzas for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies of the followers of the Black Yajurveda are 
collected in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, Chapter 6,'and the 
ritual is described in the Pitrmedhasitras of Baudhayana, 
HiranyakeSin and others.? These texts prescribe different 


1. Ibid., pp. 429-30. 

2. Ibid., pp. 423-424. 

3. Pitrmedhasiitras of Baudhayana, Hitapyakesin, Gautama, ed, Dr. 
W. Caland, Leipzidg, 1896’ (Abhandlungen fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Band X, No. 3). 
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modes of disposal of the bone relics of different classes of 
men. Thus Hiraņyakeśin writes (13) : 

athaikesam kumbhantam nidhanamanahitagneh Sstriyasca 
nivapanantam haviryajnayajinak punardahanāntamı somayajinah 
cayanantamagnicita iti. 

“Then among individuals burial in the urn is provided 
for one who has not established sacred fires and for woman ; 
depositing on the earth for one who has performed the 
haviryajia (offering of rice cakes and butter), recremation 
for one who has performed the Soma sacrifice; collection 
(of bone relics) only for an agnichit (the builder of the fire 
alter).” 

Here an attempt is evidently made to explain and 
reconcile the different usages obtaining among the different 
Vedic sects, for in the ritual texts of the other Vedic schools 
no distinction is made as regards the disposal of the bone 
relics of the deceased on account of the performance on the 
one hand, and non-performance on the other, of different 
classes of Vedicceremonies. As we have already seen, Agvala- 
yana prescribes the burial of the charred bones in a cinerary 
urn for all who have established sacred fires and irrespective 
of the class of sacrifices that they have performed through 
those fires. In the Kausikasatra of the Atharvaveda and in 
the ritual books of the White Yajurveda the urn is 
dispensed with and the bone relics are placed directly on 
the earth at the bottom of the grave. In the Pitrmedhasutra 
of Gautama connected with the Samaveda the burial of 
the jar containing the bone relics at the root of a tree is 
prescribed (1,5, 34) as the final act in the actual disposal of 
the dead body. Gautama says (1, 5, 31), “As long as 
there remain traces of the bone relics (in the jar) the 
deceased enjoys heaven.” 1 

A comparison of the different modes of disposal of 
charred bones of the dead among the Vedic Aryas—urn- 
burial, earth-burial and re-cremation (punar-dahana) with 


1, Yavadasthi kiñciddhryate tavat svarge loke mahiyate. 
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the funeral customs of the copper age folk of the lower 
Indus Valley appears to be very instructive. Sir John 
Marshall writes in a note published in the Mlustrated 
London News, March 6, 1926 (p. 398) : 

“The usual method of disposing of the dead seems to 
have been by cremation and Fig. 7 illustrates one of the 
large cremation-urns found in one of the houses—wide- 
bodied jar in which a few fragments of bone were placed 
along with a number of medium-sized and miniature pottery 
vessels. Many examples of these cinerary urns have been 
found both at Mohen-jo-daro and at Harappa, and at the 
latter site burial structures of brick like the modern Hindu 
samadhi have also been found. On the other hand, bones 
have been discovered in what appear to have been graves 
formed in the solid brickwork of the walls or beneath the 
threshold of doors.” 

At Nal, in the Jhalwar District in Baluchistan, certain 
mounds excavated by Mr. Hargreaves in 1924-25 have 
yielded remains of the copper age closely related to what 
have been found at Harappa and Mohen-jo-daro in the Indus 
Valley. Sir John Marshall writes in the same note $ 


“But at Nal, in Baluchistan, Mr. Hargreaves discovered 
a burial gorund of this same chalcolithic age in which two 
different forms of burial are exhibited. In one of the corpse 
was laid entire in a shallow grave of unburnt brick; in the 
other the skull and a few of the bigger bones only were laid 
directly in the ground along with numerous earthenware 
vases, copper implements, beads, grindstones, and other 
small objects, the body having presumably been exposed to 
the vultures and such of the bones, as were left subsequently 
collected and buried. The painted earthenware vessels 
found in the latter class of graves constitute a remarkably 
fine series, most of them being superior in fabric and design 
to the potteries found on the city sites, to which, however, 
they are closely akin.” 

The different modes of disposal of the charred bone 
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relics of the dead that were obtained among the Vedic 
Aryas probably originally pertained to different strands of 
culture and one is tempted to attribute the urn-burial to the 
influence of the burial customs of the copper age people of 
the lower Indus Valley. Though no trace of earth-burial 
of charred bones has yet come to light at Harappa and 
Mohen-jo-daro, at the latter place and at Nal have been 
unearthed fragments of copper and earthen vessels with 
holes that remind one of “jar full of water pouring through 
thousand holes, through hundred holes” required for sprin- 
kilng water on the bone relics according to the Atharvaveda 
as discussed above. 


SURVIVAL OF THE PREHISTORIC CIVILI- 
SATION OF THE INDUS VALLEY 


RAMA PRASAD CHANDA 


The relics of the prehistoric period discovered at Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa leave no room for doubt that the 
Chalcolithic civilisation of the Indus Valley was something 
quite different from the Vedic civilisation. The question 
that now demands our attention is, what became of this 
great civilisation and what became of its author when the 
Aryan immigrants who offered sacrifices to the Devas and 
cremated their dead, occupied the land? Did the Aryan 
invaders sweep away the pre-Aryan civilisation of the Indus 
Valley like the Dorian invaders of Greece, or did they, like 
the earlier Aryan invaders of Greece, the Achaeans, establish 
themselves as a powerful minority among the native popu- 
lations, and the contact of the Aryan and the pre-Aryan 
cultures resulted in the birth of the mixed Hindu 
civilisation ? 

The dawn of history in the upper Indus Valley is heralded 
by the hymns of the Rgveda Samhita. This work, recognised 
as the earliest Aryan literary monument, consists of 1028 
hymns divided into ten books (mandalas), Of these books,, 
six (II-VII) are homogeneous in character, the hymns in 
each of them having been composed by Rgis (poets and 
priests) of the same family, and are therefore known as 
“family books”, According to modern European Sanskritists: 
the “family books” formed the nucleus of the Rgveda ; books 
I and VII were added next; book IXY was formed by 
collecting all the Soma hymns from the other books ; and 
book ¥ was added asa supplement. In the following pages 
the period covered by the hymns in the “family books” is 
designated as the early Rgvedic period. The epoch when 
the different recensions of the Yajurveda and the Atharvaveda, 
so far as they are independent of the Rgveda and the 
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Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Srautasitras, the Nirukta of 
Yaska and the Brhaddevata of Saunaka, were compiled, 
embracing the literary history of India from about 1,000 to 
500 B.C.; is usually known as the later Vedic Period.* The 
succeeding period saw the rise of Buddhism and Jainism, 


ARYA AND DASA 


Thucydides says, “The country, which is now called 
Hellas was not regularly setteld in ancient times, Then 
people were migratory, and readily left their homes when- 
ever they were overpowered by numbers”. Modern his- 
torians of ancient India usually seem to proceed with the 
assumption that very similar must have been the condition 
of the upper Indus Valley in the early Rgvedic Period when 
the Arya (Aryan) immigrants were engaged in a ceaseless 
struggle with the non-Aryan aborigines (dasa or dasyu) for 
the possession of the land. But as a maiter of fact, the 
early hymns of the Rgveda reveal quite a different picture. 
The country was then not being overrun by migratory 
tribes, but was “regularly settled”, and enjoying on the 
whole peace and prosperity. The hymns frequently refer 
to conflicts between the gods and the demons, also desig- 
nated Dasas and Dasyus, but much less frequently between 
men and men. Of these rare conflicts between men and 
men, again, perhaps as many are waged by the Aryas against 
the Dasas, as are waged by the Aryas against other Aryas 
allied to the Dasas.2 The greatest feat of war known to the 
Rsis of the Rgveda is the Dasarajiia of king Sudasa’s,,.“battle 


1. For the detailed history of the Vedic literature see A. A. 
Macdonell, A History of Sanskrit Literature, London, 1900 ; M. 
Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Vol. J, English transla- 
tion, Calcuta; 1927, Section I; A. B. Keith, The Religion and 
Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanishads, cists Mass, 1925, 
Part J, Chapters 1-3, 

Miiir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. Il, pp. 359-364; Macdonell 


and Keith, Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, articles Dasyu and 
Dasa with references, 
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with the ten kings”. This great battle is fully described in 
one hymn of book (vii, 18), and briefly referred to in two 
other hymns (33 and 83), This book(vii) of the Rgveda is one 
of the early “family books” attributed to Rsi Vasistha, and 
the hymns themselves contain evidence to show that they 
were mostly composed by poets belonging to his family. In 
Rgveda (vii. 33) the birth of the Rsi Vasistha with Agastya 
is traced to ajar wherein fell the seed of the gods Mitra 
and Varuna at the sight of the Apsaras Urvadi (vii, 33, 
10-13). So this hymn must have been composed long after 
Vasistha lived, at a time when his descendants had come to 
believe in his miraculous birth from the seed of the gods, 
In hymn vii, 83, the battle with the ten kings is thus 
described : 
“Looking to you, O heroes, and your friendly aid, 


They with broad sabres armed and battle-eager 
marched ; 


Then ye two smote the Dasa and the Aryan foes ; 

Ye favoured, Indra-Varuna, Sudasa with help. 

Ten kings allied, who worshipped not, did not, prevail 

Against Sudasa in war, O Indra-Varuna.”+ 

A detailed account of Sudasa’s great battle is given in 
the Rgveda (vii, 18) in which Vaégistha (in singular) is named 
as the author. The authors of the Vedic Index write, “But 
it is not necessary to deny that a real Vasgistha existed, for 
one hymn (Rgveda, vii, 18) seems to show clear traces of 
his authorship, and of assistance to Sudasa against the ten 
kings.’ The way in which, among the descendants of 
Vaéistha, Paragara only is associated with him in this hymn 
(vii, 18, 21) instead of the Vasisthas (plural) as a whole, 
seems to indicate that it was composed when, in the life 
time of the Rşi, the Vagistha family consisted only of his 
own children. According to Yaska (Nirukta vi. 30) 
Parifara was a son of Vasgistha born in his old age ; but 
epic tradition makes him a grandson through Vasistha’s son 

1. A. A. Macdonell, Hymns from the Rigveda (Heritage of India 

Series), pp. 50-51. 
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Sakti, If the Rgveda (vii. 18) was composed by Vasistha 
himself, it must be recognised as one of the earliest of the 
early Rgvedic hymns, In this hymn, in the list of kings 
and tribes who were defeated by Sudasa on the Parusni or 
Ravi, we have very nearly a complete list of the warrior 
tribes that held sway in the upper Indus Valley and its 
neighbourhood. Two of the ten kings only, Bheda and 
Kavaga, are mentioned by namie ; two others are mentioned 
by their patronymic as Vaikaryas (sons of Vikarga); six 
other kings, Simyu, Yakshu, Turvasa, Druhyu, Anu and Paru 
are referred to by the names of their respective tribes in 
singular number. The tribes and clans who were associated 
with these ten kings were the Matsyas, the Bhrgus, the 
Druhyus, the Pakthas, the Bhalanas, the Alinas, the Sivis, 
and the twenty-one clans who obeyed the two sons of 
Vikarya.? 

Other tribes mentioned in the same hymn are the Ajas 
and Sigrus who probably dwelt on the Yamuna and offered 
heads of their horses as tribute to Indra (vii. 18. 19). Only 
one important Vedic tribe, the Yadus, is not included 
among the opponents of Sudasa, and among the less 
important omissions are the Chedis, the Krvis and the 
Rusamas, Some of the epithets applied to the enemies of 
Sudasa show us how cautious one should be in attaching 
ethnological significance to the language of the Rgveda. In 
vii, 18, 16 the enemies of Sudisa are called Animdra, ‘Indra- 
less’, who rejected Indra. As we have seen above, in vii. 
83,7 a similar charge is brought aganist all the ten kings 
and their allies who are called ‘non-worshipping’ or ‘non- 
sacrificing (ayajyavah). These epithets cannot be reconciled 
to the association of a priestly family, the Bhrgus, and the 
inclusion of Turva‘a, Anu and Piru among the opponents 
of Sudāsa. Tn a hymn of another “family book” (vi. 20, 12), 
Turvasa and Yadu are named as the two favourites of Indra 


1. E. W. Hopkins, “Problematic passages in the Rigveda”, Journal 
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whom that God safely brought across the sea. The Rgveda 
(vi. 45, 1) gives a different version of the same legend. In 
a hymn of book viii by a poet of the Kanva family it is said 
that Indra is chiefly with Anaya (king of the Anus) and 
Turyaśa (viii. 4, 1). After the Bharata-Trtsus and ther 
kings Divodisa and Sudisa, the Pirus and their kings 
Purukutsa and Trasadasyu are the most favoured of Indra 
and of other gods among mortals outside the Rsi clans. The 
dark-skinned folk (visah asiknih) fled away abandoing their 
riches when Agni rent their puras (cities or castles) for the 
sake of the Piru king (vii. 5,3). Indra helped Sudasa and 
Trasadasyu, son of Purukutsa, the Piru king, in battle in 
winning a land (vii. 19, 3), Both these stanzas, belonging to 
book vii, were composed by poets of the Vasistha family, 
if not by Vasistha himself. In the Rgveda (vi. 20, 10) 
a Rsi of the Bharadvaja family says that the Pirus with 
this sacrifice praise Indra who gaye riches to Purukutsa 
after slaughtering the Dasas and destroying their seven 
autumnal castles. Therefore the terms “Indra-less” (Animdra) 
and “non-sacrificing” (ayajyaval), when used of any class of 
men inthe hymns of the Rgveda, do not necessarily imply 
that they were really so. The indiscriminate use of such 
epithets as meaningless terms of abuse and the espousing 
of opposite sides by two great Rsi families, the Vasisthas and 
the Bhrgus, in a serious combat like Sudasa’s battle with the 
ten kings, indicate that in the early Rgvedic Period the war 
of conquest carried on by a homogeneous body of Indra- 
worshipping Aryan invaders against Indraless aborigines 
was a thing of the foregotten past. 


Other references to Indra’s (i.e, Indra-worshipper’s) war 
with Arya enemies in the earlier books of the Rgveda are no 
less significant and is reproduced in Miiir’s transla- 
tion! : 


“Thou, O Indra, hast speedily slain these two Aryas, 


1. Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, p. 361. 
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Arna and Chitraratha, on the opposite bank of the Sarayu.” 
(vi. 30, 18), 

“Do thou heroic Indra, destroy both these, our foes. our 
dasa and our arya enemies.” (vi. 33, 3). 

“Do ye, O lords of the heroic, slay our arya enemies, 
slay our dasa enemies, destroy all those who hate us.” 

(vi. 60, 6). 

Kutsa is a hero celebrated in the early hymns of the 
Rgveda who plays the double role of the friend as well as 
the enemy of Indra. He was associated with Indra in 
overthrowing the demon Susna, He defeated Smabibha, 
Tugra and the Vetasus with the help of Indra, but Indra 
helped Tarvaydna to defeat him with Ayu rnd Atithigva, 
Keith observes: “It seems most probable that Kutsa is a 
teal prince.”! But even if Kutsa is recognised as a mythical 
hero, such a career could hardly have been imagined in an 
age when Indra-worshipping Aryan invaders were engaged 
subduing or exterminating non-Aryan aborigines. 

The early hymns of the Rgveda were composed in an 
age when not only hostile warrior clans, but even a Rgi like 
Vasistha, could be freely accused of worshipping false gods 
(anrtadevah), or of approaching the gods in vain, and even 
suspected of being a Yatudhana, ‘demon’ (vii. 104, 14-15), 
When the Rsis condemn even the dasas or dasyus as ‘godless,’ 
‘titeless’, etc., they do so more as disappointed priests who 
have not been paid daksina or sacrificial fee than as the 
missionaries of a higher religion. Thus in the Rgveda (V, 
7,10) it is prayed, “O Agni, may then Atri overcome the 
Dasyus who do not give ; may Isha overcome the men (who 
do not give),” 

Not ouly were the TIndra-worshipping kings and warrior 
Clans often at war among themselves in the early Rgvedic 
period, feud between Rsis and Rsis out of rivalry for winning 
Toyal patronage was not uncommon. The Rgveda (iii. 53) 
refers to a quarrel between Visvamitra and the Jamadagnis 


1. Keith, op. cit., p. 228. 
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(descendants of Bhrgu) on the one hand, and an unnamed 
Rsi on the other. I shall reproduce the relevant stanzas of 
the hymn in Müir’s translation (with slight changes) : 

“The great Rsi, god-born, god-impelled, leader of mea, 
stayed the watery current; when Visvamitra conducted 
Sudisa. Indra was propitiated through the Kusikas. 

“Approach, ye Kusikas, be alert ; let loose the horse of 
Sudasa to (conquer) riches ; let the king smite strongly his 
enemy in the east, the west and the north ; and then let him 
sacrifice on the most excellent (spot) of the earth, 

“Sasarpar}, removing poverty, brought by the Jama- 
dagnis, has rightly uttered her voice ; this daughter of the 
sun has conveyed (our) renown, eternal and undecaying, 
(even) to the gods, 

“Sasarpari has speedily brought down (our) renown from 
them to five classes of men (parhcajanyasu krstishu) ; this 
winged goddess whom the aged Jamadagnis (Jamadagnayah) 
brought to us, has conferred us new life. 

“Prosper us to-day, O opulent Indra, by numerous and 
most excellent succours, May he who hates us fall down 
low ; and may breath abandon him whom we hate.” 

As Visvamitra is called “god-born”, (devajak) in stanza 
9, this hymn could not have been cumposed by the first 
Visvamitra who calls himself the “son of Kugika” in iii, 33.5, 
but by one of his descendants. Stanza 9 evidently refers 
to the incident which is the theme of the Rgveda iii, 33 
wherein Visvamitra induces the rivers Vipas (Beas) and 
Satudri (Sutlej) to stop their flood and become fordable for 
the Bharatas. The same stanza (9) also shows that Vigva- 
mitra was then accompanied by Sudasa, king of the 
Bharatas (Brhaddevata, iv, 106). In stanza 11 there is a 
clear reference to the horse sacrifice of Sudasa in which the- 
Kusikas took part as sacrificial priests and in stanzas 15 
and 16 it is said that from the Jamadagnis Vigvamitra 
received the Sasarpari speech which could give new life or 
increase the span of life (navyamayul), Vigvamitra could 
not have required a fresh term of life through Sasarpari. 
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unless his usual term of :ife was not in danger of suddenly 
coming to an end, In stanza 21 there is a fearful curse, “May 
breath abandon him whom we hate”, Taken together these 
statements indicate that an unnamed Rsi who Was a greater 
sorcerer than Visvamitra nearly put an end to his life; but 
Visvamitra was brought back to life by the Jamadagnis with 
the help of Sasarpari and then uttered a curse against his 
opponent. Sasarpari is éxplained by Sayana as the goddess 
of speech who moves everywhere. The story alluded to in 
this hymn is thus told by the author of the Brhaddevata 
(iv. 112-120) s 

“At a great sacrifice of Suddsa, by Sakti Gathi’s son 
(Visvamitra) was forcibly deprived of consciousness, He 
sank down unconscious. But to him the Jamadagnis gave 
Speech called Sasarpari, daughter of Brahma or of the Sun, 
having brought her from the dwelling of the Sun, Then 
that Speech dispelled the Kusikas’ loss of intelligence 
(a-matim). And in the (stanza) ‘Hither’ (iii. 53,11) Viśvi- 
mitra restores the Kusikas to consciousness (anubodhayat). 
And gladdened at heart by receiving Speech he paid homage 
to the seers (Jamadagnis), himself praising Speech with the 
two stanzas (Sasarpari). (With the stanzas) ‘strong’ (iii, 
53.17-20) (he praised) the parts of the cart and the oxen, as 
he started home. And then going home he deposited (them 
there) in person. But the four stanzas which follow (iii. 
53.21-24) are traditionally held to be hostile to the 
Vasisthas, They were pronounced by Visvamitra ; they are 
traditionally held to be imprecations (abhi§apa). They are 
pronounced to be hostile to enemies and magical (abhicha- 
rika) incantations. The Vagisthas will not listen to them. 
This is the unanimous Opinion of their authorities ; great 
guilt arises from repeating or listening (to them). By 
repeating or hearing (them) one’s head is broken into a 
hundred fragments; the children of those (who do 80) 
Perish : therefore one should not repeat them.”7 

1. Enelish translation by A, A. Macdonell, ‘The Brhaddevata of 
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Though the name of Sakti, son of VaSistha, is not men- 
tioned in the hymn, the presence of the Vasisthas as the 
third group of sacrificial priests besides the Vigvamitras and 
the Jamadagnis in Sudasa’s horse sacrifice is not incredible. 
According to the Aitareya Brahmana (vii. 16), in Haris- 
chandra’s Rajasiya ceremony Visvamitra was the hotri 
(reciter), Jamadagni the adhvaryu (performer), Vagistha the 
Brahmana (supervisor) and Ayasya the udgatri (chanter). The 
Jamadagnis were the main branch of the Bhrgus and, as we 
have already seen, in Sudasa’s battle with the ten kings 
Vasistha and the Bhrgus are found in opposite camps. The 
strife between Vagistha and Visvamitra is not clearly 
referred to in any part of the Rgveda. The Vasistha book 
(vii) shows VaSistha as the priest of king Sud&sa, but never 
associated with Visvamitra or the Jamadagnis ; the Visva- 
mitra book (iii) shows Visvamitra as the priest of the same 
king associated with the Jamadagnis (compare Rgveda, x, 
167.4) instead of Vasistha, Therefore it is evident that the 
patronage of Sudasa did not promote co-operation and good 
feelings between the two great Regis, and want of co-opera- 
tion between the two competitors must inevitably have led 
to strife. It is usually held that Visvamitra, who was the 
priest of Sudisa at the outset, was later on deposed by 
Vasistha, but recovered his position after the death of that 
king. This led to the feud between the Saudasas (sons of 
Sudasa) and the Vasisthas.* But, to me, the case seems to 
be quite the reverce of it. Vasistha was the priest of Sudasa 
when he defeated the ten kings and thereby gained supre- 
macy in the Upper Indus Valley. This victory enabled 
Sudāsa to undertake the horse sacrifice, In this sacrifice 
which requires a large number of priests Visvamitra 
evidently was given the lead. This was resented by Vagistha’s 
son, Sakti, who tried to kill Visvamitra by incantations. 
Visvamiira and the other Kusikas were revived by a counter 
charm of the Jamadagnis. This led to feud between the 


1. Vedic Index, articles on ‘‘Vagistha” and “Visvamitra.” 
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Saudasas (sons of Sudasa) and Vasistha. The Taittiriya 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda and some of the Brahmana 
texts contain references to this feud, In the Taittiriya 
Samhita (iii. 1.7) it is said, “Visvamitra and Jamadagni has 
a quarrel with Vasistha. Jamadagni saw this vihavya (hymn) 
(Rgveda x. 128), and by means of it he appropriated the 
power and strength of Vasistha. In that the vihavya is 
recited, the sacrificer appropriates the power and the 
strength of his enemy.”+ In the Taittiriya Samhit1 (v. 4. 
12,3) the same legend is narrated to connect the laying of 

the vihavya bricks of the fire altar to Jamadagni. These 
vihavya legends bear considerable resemblance to the legned 
of the Sasarpari Speech, and all seem to have a common 
traditional basis. Another group of later Vedic legends 
are fastened on the story of the murder of Vagistha’s son or 
sons by the Saudasas (sons of Sudisa). In the Taittirīya 
Samhita (vii. 4, 7. 1) it is said : 

“Vasistha, his sons slain, desired, may I win the 
offspring, and defeat the Saudasas. He saw this (rite) of 
foriy-nine nights; he grasped it and sacrificed with it. 
Then indeed did he win offspring and defeated the 
Saudasas, Those, who knowing thus perform (the rite) of 
forty-nine nights win offspring and defeat their enemies.”2 

The story is repeated in the Kausitaki Braéhmana (iv. 8) 
in connection with the Vasistha sacrifice. According to 
the Jaiminiya Brahmana (ii. 390) the Saudasas killed Sakti, 
son of Vasistha, by casting him into the fire? When the 
object of the author of the Brahmna is to father on Vasgistha 
Samana stanzas the chanting of which is rewarded by off- 
Spring and cattle, the murder of his son only is referred to, 
Me the Saudasas are not connected with it (Pañchavińiśa 
Brahmana or Tandya Mah ibrahmana, iv. 7.3; vii, 2.4; xix. 


1. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School entitled Taittiriya 
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3.8; xxi. 11. 2), Traditions like Vasistha’s quarrel with 
Vigvamitra, Jamadgni and the sons of Sudasa that are 
preserved in the later Vedic literature in so incidental a 
manner cannot be rejected as historically baseless. 

All these texts and some other stanzas from the hymns of 
the Rgveda which read like contemporaneous compositions 
reveal that in the initial stage of the Rgvedic period when 
Vasigtha and Visvimitra lived the events that really disturbed 
the peace of the Upper Indus Valley were not conflicts 
between the Aryan immigrants and non-Aryan aborigines, 
but wars that were occasionally waged by the ambitious 
Indra-worshipping kings among themselves, and the 
quarrels that broke out between the rival Rsi clans. It may 
not be possible for all to persuade themselves to recognise 
in the hymns of books iii and vii of the Rgveda cited above 
accurate statements of facts, but they certainly preserve for 
us traditional accounts of the sort of events that must have 
happened in that remote age, and therefore their testimony 
is not negligible. The age to which these early hymns of 
the Rgveda carry was not an age of migrations, but an 
epoch when the Arya and the Disa had already been 
reconciled to each other and the original opposition to the 
Aryan war-god Indra has been transreplaced by philosophic 
doubt about his existence. In a famous hymn of the Reveda 
(ii. 12) in which it is said of Indra : 

“Who humbled and dispersed the disa colour (varna)”. 
occur also these stanzas : 

5. “Of whom, the terrible, they ask, ‘where is he ? 
Of him, indeed, they also say, ‘he is not.’ 
The foeman’s wealth, like players’ stakes, he lessens. 
Believe in him : for he, O men, is Indra.” 
8. “Whom two contending armies vie in calling, 
On both sides foes, the farther and the nearer, 
Two fighters mounted on the self-same chariot 
Invoke him variously : he, men, is Indra.” (Macdonell). 

The epoch of Aryan invasion of the Indus Valley was 

not a time when any Rsi could make time to sing this. 
13 
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vindication of Indra and when two armies that vied with 
each other in invoking the aid of Indra could afford to fight 
with each other. The Indo-European, and particularly the 
old Persian, affinities of the Vedic Sanskrit, and the close 
relationship of the religion of the Rgveda with the Avestic 
and the Mitannian religions, have rightly been taken to 
indicate that the ancestors of the authors of the Indo- 
Aryan, Iranian, and Mitannian cultures must have had at 
ore timeacommon home from where they migrated to 
Syria, Persia and India. The philologists are also practi- 
cally uranimous in holding that this Aryan fatherland must 
te sought outside India somewhere towards the West, But 
the mutual relations of the different sections of the popula- 
tion of the Uprer Indus Valley in the early Rgvedic period 
as revedled in the hymns of the “family books” of the 
Reveda indicate that the racial animus that once divided the 
immigrant and the indigenous population of the country 
was then a thing of the long forgotten past. Thedescendants, 
both of the immigrants and the natives, were reconciled 
and assimilated as inhabitants of a common motherland, 
and the wars and feuds known to the pcets of the Rgveda 
were wars and feuds that are inevitable among the different 
states and classes of the population of a regularly settled 
country that is free from the fear of foreign invasion. The 
words dasa and dasyu in the Rgveda denote human enemies 
as well as atmospheric demons. So it is not always 
‘possible to determine where the terms denote human and 
where non-human beings. The dictum of the authors of the 
Vedic Index that it may be regarded as certain that by dasa 
and dasyu, human foes, probably the aborigines, are desig- 
nated “in those passages where the dasyu is opposed to the 
-Aryan”, is untenable for the atomospheric d sas and dasyus 
were also treated as enemies of the Aryans, and in the 
Passages in question such enemies may as well be meant. 
R fo z pick ote taken to denote human being with 

: j ges only wherein he is found to fight 
:side by side with the Arya against a common foe, 
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PRIEST AND KING 


The misconceptions regarding the mutual relations of 
the Arya and the Disa in the Upper Indus Valley in the 
early Rgvedic period has led to an erroneous theory of the 
origin of caste. The generally accepted opinion of the 
European Sanskritists relating to the origin of caste in 
Vedic India is thus summed up by the authors of the 
Vedic Index : 

“The ultimate cause of the extreme rigidity of the caste 
system, as compared with the features of any other Aryan 
society, must probably be sought in the sharp distinction 
drawn from the beginning between the Aryan and the Sudra. 
The contrast which the Vedic Indians felt as existing 
between themselves and the conquered population, and 
which probably rested originally on the difference of colour 
between the upper and the lower classes, tended to accen- 
tuate the natural distinctions of birth, occupation and 
locality which normally existed among the Aryan Indians, 
but which among other Aryan peoples never developed into 
a caste system like that of India,”’+ 

There is perhaps no other way of explaining the unique 
feature of caste, its extreme rigidity, than the assumption 
that there must have been a sharp distinction somewhere 
from the very beginning. It is usually assumed that this 
distinction was rooted in the ethnic difference between the 
Arya and the Sidra who represented the dasa or dasyu of 
the early hymns of the Rgveda, But this hypothesis is not 
sufficient to explain how the rigid distinction between Arya 
and Sidra born of ethnic difference permeated the presuma- 
bly homogenous Aryan immigrants and divided them into 
Brahmana, Ksatriya and Vaisya castes. The contrast that 
the Vedic Indians once felt as existing tetween themselves 
and the conquered populations must have been felt more or 
less storngly in recent times by the white Aryan settlers in 
America, Africa, Polynesia, Melanesia and Australia, But 


1. Vedic Index, II, p. 67. 
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nowhere, neither among the Teutonic nor among the Latin 
settlers, has the sharp ethnic difference between the abo- 
rigines and the immigrants tended to accentuate the natural 
distinction of birth, occupations and locality, dividing the 
social classes among the latter to the extent of creating the 
rigidity of caste. If the like cause has not produced the 
like effect among the Aryans outside India, it cannot be 
safely assumed that it did so in India. But there are facts 
usually ignored in all speculations relating to the origin of 
caste, which, when rightly interpreted, clearly indicate the 
ultimate cause of the rigidity of caste, 


The names of the four varnas (castes), Brahmana, Rajanya, 
Vaisya and Sidra, first occur side by side in a late hymn of 
the Rgveda, the Purusasakta (x, 90, 12). The terms Brahmana 
and Ksatriya occur, though very rarely, in the other parts of 
the Rgveda, but the terms Vaisya and Sadra do not occur 
at all. Though these names, therefore, might have become 
current only in the late Rgvedic Period, the institution of 
caste could not have sprung up in a day or even ina 
generation, The authors of the Vedic Index admit : “There 
are traces in the Rgveda of the three-fold or four-fold 
division of the people into brahma, ksatra and vigah, or into 
the three classes and the servile Population.”1 But a more 
important distinction than the three-fold or four-fold 
division of the people is the distinction between the King 
and the Priest. We have seen above that from the very 
beginning the king had attached to him a member of one or 
other of the Rsi families as his priest who invoked and 
offered sacrifices to Indra and other gods for him, 
Winternitz writes, “As in later times, so indeed already in 
the Rgveda it was the custom that at the king’s side there 


stood a house priest (Purohita) who offered the sacrifices 
for him”? 


This separation of the functions of the Priest and tre 


1. Vedic Index, Il, p, 251. 
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king from the very beginning is unknown among other 
civilised peoples of the ancient world and is therefore 
abnormal, Among the Sumerians the head of the city-state, 
the issakku or “tenant farmer”, by virtue of his position 
“was a priest and his tenure of the lease was in theory 
renewed yearly at: the festival of the city-god, at which he 
was the principal celebrant. But priesthood did not entail 
a complete absorption in temple duties,”1 In Babylonia 
the prince was the high priest of the town’s god, the king, 
the high priest of the national god.2. In Assyria the king 
had to officiate as priest himself, and that as much 
on his return from the chase as in most solemn 
ceremonies of the cult, Very similar was the case in 
Egypt at the beginning, The royal family personally took 
part in the Osirian rites; but after the very early date 
specialists and professional priests of the funeral cult 
became indispensable when the ritual was established in 
writing, in all its minute, complicated details. In Crete 
Minos was above all the priest-king. In Greece the head of 
the state controlled the national worship in virtue of his 
position. This is true of the pre-Hellenic period when the 
city-states grew up round citadels crowned with a combined 
palace and temple.5 Under the old monarchy the king of 
Rome was also the high-priest of his people. The rise of 
the Republic produced change inthe form but not in the 
basic principle of the constitution of the Roman 
priesthood.® 

Now to turn to the Aryan folk who are culturally 
nearest to the Vedic Arya, the history of the Iranian 


1. Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyria to 1000 B.C., London, 
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3. Dela porte, op. cit., p. 3'0. 

4. A. Moret, The Nile and Egyptian Civilization, London, 1927, 
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5. The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II, Cambridge, 1924, p, 626, 
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priesthood called Athravans before Zarathushtra is involved 
in obscurity. Zarathushtra himself is priest (zoatar-hotri), 
warrior, and agriculturist according to the Avesta. So it 
may be inferred that before his time the functions of the 
king and the priest had not been completely separated in 
Eastern Iran, the scene of his missionary activities!, But 
according to classical writers begining with Herodotus the 
sacerdotal office inWestern Iran, in Persia and Media, was 
held by a tribe of Medes called Magi (Old Pers. ‘Magu’, 
Latin ‘Magus’). The persian Magi and the Hebrew 
Levites are the only priesthoods that, like the Brahmaya 
priesthood of India, maintained a separate existence 
throughout, and the history of the former (Magi) throws 
considerable light on the beginning of Brahmaya priesthood 
by way of analogy. The Persians represent an earlier wave 
‘of Aryan migration to Elam (Anshan) and Fars of which 
Susa was the ancient capital, and the Magia later wave. 
The Magi were one of the six tribes of the Medes who in 
their mountain home in Media had preserved through 
centuries a whole mass of very ancient traditions and 
beliefs dating from the prehistoric period when the ancestors 
of the Indo-Aryans and the Iranians had not separated. 
Though the Aryan king of Anshan was nominally a vassal 
of the king of Media before the rise of Cyrus the Great 
(548-529 B.C.), in their new home the Parsis (Persians) 
including the Achaemenids came under the influence of the 
superior pre-Aryan Elamite culture which had also absorbed 
some elements of the Semitic Babylonian culture. So when 
the Persians first met the Magi in Persia, the culture of the 
former had considerably diverged from the orginal Iranain 
culture, though both the peoples spoke the same language. 
The image of Ahura Mazda within a winged disc carved in 
Achaemenid bas-reliefs is copied from the Assyrian model. 
According to Herodotus the Persians coated the dead body 
with wax and buried in the ground. The Achaemenid 


1. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, pp. 319-320. 
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kings caused their tombs to be dug onthe mountain sides, 
The Magi, on the other hand, buried bodies after they had 
been torn by a bird ora dog. The bas-relief on the tomb 
of Darius shows the king adoring a fire ona stone altar in. 
the open and the image of Ahura Mazda hovering above 
all. But the Persians of the Achaemenid period employed. 
the Magi in offering sacrifices: In his account of the: 
Magi, Ammianus Marcellinus says “that the Magi tribe was: 
at first a small one, and that the Persians, who were politi- 
cally in the ascendancy, availed themselves of their services 
for the conduct of public worship. Gradually they increased 
in numbe- and founded an exclusive class with a special 
area for their dwelling-place and a proper coastitution,”? 
When Alexander the Great visited the tomb of Cyrus at 
Pasargadae, he found there a permanent gua-d of Magi who 
received a sheep daily and a horse every month. In the 
Parthiaa period a local dyaasty of priest-king known 
through their coins flourished in Persia or Fars. “On the 
reverse of the coins. the king stands, bow in hand, before 
the fire-altar as in the reliefs of Naqsh-i-Rustam ; beside the: 
altar the national standard is set up, the banner of the smith 
Kava, the Dirafsh-i-Kaviyani, which was afterwards, at the 
end of the reign of the Sassanids, taken and destroyed by 
the Arabs at the battle of Qadisiyah, Ahura Mazda hovers 
above”, One of the early kings of this dynasty, Bagakert, 
reigned about 220 B.C. and the last of them about 220 A.D. 
As these priest-kings preserved the traditions of the Magi of 
the Achaemenid period, it may be presumed thit they them- 
seives belonged to the Magi tribe and could therefore, assume 
the double functions. In A.D. 224 Ardashir, the Sassanid, 
overthrew the Parthian empire and made the religion of 
Avesta, or the old Mazdaism reformed by Zarathushtra, and 


1. Clement Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization, London, 
1927, pp. 84-85. 

2, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. X, p. 321. 

3. Huart, op. cit., p. 91. 

4, Huart, op. cit., p. 111. 
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elaborated by the colleges of the Magi, the state religion. 
The priesthood of this religion were recruited among the 
Median trite of the Magi and came to be known as the 
Mobeds or chiefs of the Magi?. Though the high-priest was 
nominated by the king, he had to confine his choice of the 
Mobeds, as king Sudasa, in the early Rgvedic period, had to 
confine his choice of Purohita to the Vasisthas, the kusikas, 
the Jamadagnis or other Rsi clans, Though the early history 
of. the Persian priesthcod is involved in considerable 
obscurity, the position of the Magi in the Achaemenid and 
of the Mobeds in the Sassanian period indicates that the 
establishment of a hereditary priesthood in Persia is 
evidently due to the circumstances that the king and people 
of Persia adopted a form of ritual practice which was either 
originally not their own or had ceased to be so and which 
had teen zealously guarded as the heritage of the Median 
tribe of the Magi. Very probable the like cause,—the 
adoption of the religion of the culturally alien Rsis by the 
chiefs of the ruling clans of the Indus Valley, produced the 
like result,—the establishment of a sacerdotal caste in 
India. The greater rigidity in the distinction between the 
Brahmara priesthood and the non-Brahmana laity than 
between the Parsi priesthood and the Parsi laity should 
probably be attributed to the wider gulf that originally 


separated the cultures of the proto-Brahmayas and the proto- 
Kgatriyas than that existed between the culture of the 


Persians on the one hand and that of the Magi on the other, 
when the two first met in Persia, 

The later Vedic literature, particularly the Brahmana 
texts, preserve legends which show that a Ksatriya could 
not officiate as a sacrificial priest as a Ksgatriya, but was 
required to become a Brahmana as a preliminary step. In 
the Pafichavith$a Brahmana (xxi. 12, 2)it is said, “The 
Jahnus and the Vrchivants were engaged in a conflict for 
«domain. Visvamitra, a descendant of Jahnu and a Raja, 


1, Huart, op, cit., p. 139, 
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saw this rite (known as Visvamitra’s victory) ; he obtained 
the Kingdom; others got no kingdom.” In the Aitareya 
Brahmana (vii. 17) (Saixkhydyana-$rauta-sutra, Xv, 25) Visva- 
mitra is addressed as, ‘son of king’ (rajaputra) and ‘bull of 
the Bharatas’ (Bhiratarsabha) by Sunahégepa, and Visvamitra 
in turn confers on unahgepa-Devarata, his adopted son, the 
lordship of the Jahnus and the sacred lore (daiva veda) of 
the Githinas. Commenting on the Rgveda, (iii. 33, 5) 
Yiska in his Nirukta (ii. 25) calls Kuégika, the father of 
Visvamitra, a king. In the Brhaddevatd (iv. 95) it is said, 
“The son of Gathi (Visvamitra) who, after ruling the earth, 
attained by penance the position of a Brahmana seer 
(Brahmarsi) and obtained a hundred and one sons”. Kavasha 
Ailusha, the child of a slave woman (Sidra), is said to have 
got himself admitted to the Brāhmaņa community by com- 
posing a hymn addressed to Sarasvati. His story is thus 
narrated in the Aitareya Brahmana (ii. 19): 

“The Rsis performed a sacrificial session on the Saras- 
vati; they drove away Kavasha Ailusha from the Soma, 
“The child of a slave woman, a cheat, no Brahmaya ; how 
has he been consecrated in our midst 7” “They sent him 
out to the desert, (saying) “There let thirst slay him ; let 
him drink not the water of the Sarasvati’, Sent away to 
the wilderness afflicted by thirst, he saw the ‘child of waters’ 
(Rgveda x. 30). ‘Forth among the gods let there be 
speeding for the Brahmaya’, Thereby he went to the dear 
abode of the waters; him the waters welled out after ; all 
around him Sarasvati hastened. Therefore they call it here 
Parisāraka, in that Sarasvati went all around him. The 
Seers said, ‘The gods know him; let us summon him’. 
‘Be it so’, (they replied), They summoned him”*. 

The story is also repeated in the KauSitaki Brahmana 
(xii. 3). In a sattra or sacrificial session the yajamana or 
the sacrificer has also to be consecrated as a Rrvij, ‘officia- 
ting priest’, and so only a Brahmaga can perform a sattra. 


27. English translation by Keith, Rigveda Brahmayas ( Harvard 
Oriental Series, 25), Cambridge, Mass., 1920, p. 418i. 
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Kavasha Ailusha was allowed to join the sattra and thereby 
admitted to the Brahmaya caste, because he could compose 
a hymn that pleased the goddess Sarasvati. It is stated in 
Yaska’s Nirukta (ii. 10) that Devapi Arstiseaas, who, 
according to the Rgveda (x. 98), acted as the priest of king 
Santanu, and Santanu himself, were brothers and belonged 
to the Ksatriya Kuru family. According to the Mahabhirata 
(ix. 39, 35) Devapi, like Visvamitra, became a Brāhmaņa by 
performing austerities. 

Among these legends those relating to Visvamitra are 
the best known and found in much more developed form in 
both the epics. But neither in the hymns of the Rgveda 
book iii composed by Rsis of the family of Visvamitra, nor 
in any of the hymns of book vii composed by their oppo- 
nents, the Vasisthas, there is any reference to the Ksatriya 
descent of Vigvamitra. Similarly hymns attributed to 
Kavasha do not allude to his descent from a female slave. 
As for Devapi, in the Mahzbharata and the Purdnas the 
father of the Kaurava brothers, Devapi and Santanu, is 
named Pratipa and not Rstisega, and in the Pravara section 
of the Baudhayanasrauta-sitra the Arstisegas are classed as 
one of the subdivisions of the great Bhrgu gotra (clan) of 
the Brahmaya caste. So Devapi Arstisega and Devapi the 
Kaurava cannot be considesed identical in spite of Yaska. 
These baseless legends were evidently invented in the later 
Vedic period to discourage Ksatriya or other non-Briahmaya 
candidates for priestly office by showing that a non- 
Brahmana could not act as a sacrificial priest unless he 
first became Brahmaya either by performing austerities or 
through the favour of some deity. The depressed (hina) 
Vratya, as we shall see in the sequel, could transform him- 
self into a Brahmaga by performing the Vrâtya sacrifice and 
then assume priestly functions. But an ordinary Ksatriya 
or a Vaisya was not eligible for that rite, 

The only conceivable reason why the king in the Indus 
Valley in the beginning agreed to waive the natural preroga- 
tive of royalty to act as the high priest and the freedom to 
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recruit subordinate priests from any class, is to be sought 
in his belief that the gods of the Rsis were more powerful 
and the hymns and the rites of the Rsis more efficacious 
than the gods he could himself invoke and the rites he 
could himself perform, Now to sum up, the recognition of 
the claims of the Rsis to act as the sole intermediaries 
between the Vedic gods and men has probably to be 

assigned to two different causes : 
(1) The religion of the Rsis was quite different from 
the original religion of the kings and chiefs of the 


Indus Valley, so that the latter did not know how 


to invoke the gods and perform the rites of the 
Rsis. 

(2) When the kings of the Indus Valley first came in 
contact with the Rsis, the indigenous civilization 
ofthe land was evidently in a state of decline and 
the kings and the peoples were losing their old faith 
in their own gods and their own rites. 

Initial ‘difference in religion between the two peoples 
indicates difference in their mentality. I shall now proceed. 
to show that there are evidences indicating fundamental 
difference in the mentality of the Brahmayas and of the 
Ksatriyas of ancient India. 


HUMAN SACRIFICE 


The varnadharma or the duties of the castes are laid 
down in the Brahmanic codes, and the Ksatriya king is 
required to enforce these codes, But there are evidences to 
show that certain practices that are condemned as adharma, 
sinful act, by the Brahmanas for the Brahmanas as well as 
the non-Brahmanas, were practised as dharma or meritorious 
act by the Ksatriyas in spite of the provision of the 
Brahmanic code to the contrary. One such custom is. 
the human sacrifice. 

The formal human sacrifice called the Purusamedha is- 
dic Samhitas, the Vajasaneya 


prescribed in one only of the Ve: 
the Taittiriya: 


Samhita and in two only of the Brahmana texts, 
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Brahmaga (iii. 4) and the Šatapatha Brahmana (xii. 6, 1-2), 
In this sacrifice the human victims were not actually 
slaughtered. The fire was carried round them. “Then a 
voice said to him, ‘Purusa, do not consummate (i. e., kill 
these human victims); if thou wert to consummate them, 
man (purusa) would eat man? Accordingly, as soon as fire 
had been carried round them, he set them free and offered 
-oblations to the same divinities.” This symbolical human 
‘sacrifice is permissible for a Brahmaya, for we are told in 
the Satapatha Brahmana (xiii. 6, 2, 19), “And if a Brāhmaņa 
performs the sacrifice he should bestow all his property in 
order to obtain and secure everything.” In the Apastam- 
biyasrauta-sttra it is provided (xx, 24, 2) that the Purusa- 
medha may be performed both by a Brāhmaņa and a 
Rājanya. 

Though formal Puruşamedha is not prescribed in the 
Aitareya Brahmana, the story of an attempted informal 
human sacrifice is narrated in this work (vii. 13-18; 
Samkhydyana-Srauta-sitra, xv, 17-27) in connection with 
the Rajasiiya or the consecration of the king. Hariéchandra 
Vaidhasa of the Iksvaku family was the son ofa king 
(rajaputra). He had married 100 wives, but had no son by 
any of them. Parvata and Nirada dwelt in Hariéchandra’s 
house. Narada advised Harischandra that he should pray to 
Varuna for a son and promise that he would offer sacrifice 
with that son, Varuna granted Harigchandra’s prayer and a 
Son was born to him and named Rohita. Varuga then asked 
Harischandra to fulfil his promise and offer sacrifice with 
Rohita. HariSchandra put off the Promised sacrifice by 
excuses till Rohita grew old enough to bear arms, He then 
said to Rohita, ‘O my dear one, this one (Varuna) gave thee 
to me ; come, let me sacrifice to him with thee,’ Rohita 
tefused to be sacrificed, and, taking his bow in hand, retired 
‘to the forest and wandered for a year. Inthe meantime 


1, Exgelinz, Satapatha-Brahmaya, Part V (Sacred Books of the East 
Vol. XLY), Oxford, 1900, p. 411, 
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Varuna seized Harischandra and his belly swelled up. 
Hearing of this Rohita returned to the village evidently to 
surrender himself to his father’s will. But Indra appeared 
before him in the form of a Brahmapa and advised him to 
continue his wandering, Thus advised by Indra year after 
year, Rohita wandered for five years (or six years according 
to the Samkhyayana-Srauta-siitra) in succession. In the 
sixth (or seventh) year of his wandering in the forest he 
met with a Rsi named Ajigarta Sauyavasa who was accom- 
panied by his three sons, Sunahpuchchha, Sunahéepa and 
dunolangula. According to the Samkhyayana-$rauta-sutra 
(xv. 19, 14) Ajigarta was then so much stricken with hunger 
that he was about to devour one of his sons. Rohita 
offered one hundred cows for one of Ajigarta’s sons who 
would be sacrificed as his (Rohita’s) substitute. Ajigarta 
refused to part with his eldest son and his wife with the: 
youngest ; so the middle one, Sunajsepa, was sold to 
Rohita for one hundred cows. Rohita went to his father 
Harigchandra and offered Varuna whether he would accept 
Sunahéepa as the substitute of Rohita, Varuna agreed 
saying, “A Brahmaga is preferable to a Ksatriya.” Then 
the Rajasaya or the consecration of Harigchandra as king 
was undertaken and it was arranged that the human victim, 
Sunahégepa, should be slain on the day of anointing. Viśvā- 
mitra officiated as the Hotr (reciter of Rik verses), Jama- 
dagni as the Adhvaryu (performer of the rite), Ayasya as the 
Udgātr (singer of Samans) and Vaśiştha as the Brahmana 
(supervising priest) of the ceremony. When Šunahśepa was 
taken to the place of sacrifice, none of the officiating priests 
consented to bind him to the sacrificial post. But Ajigarta 
came forward to do so on receipt of another hundred. 
Again, when no body else consented to slaughter the victim, 
Ajigarta offered his services for another hundred and 
whetting his knife went forward, But before the foul deed 
could -be perpetrated, Sunahsepa procured his own delive- 
rance and cured Harigchandra of his malady by composing 
hymns of praise to Varuga, Agni and other gods, Ajigarta 
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now wanted back his son. But Visvamitra adopted 
Sunahgepa as his own. Then Ajigarta who belonged to the 
Angiras clan addressed Sunahéepa direct and requested him 
to return to his father. To this Sunah‘epa replied $ 

“They have seen thee knife in hand, 

A thing they have not found even among Sidras. 

Three hundred of kine didst thou, 

O Aùgiras prefer to me.”* 

In no other text except the Aitareya Brahmana and the 
Samkhyayana-érauta-sitra is human sacrifice connected with 
Rijasiiya, Harigchandra promised to perform the sacrifice 
for obtaining a son and had to undertake the performance 
to cure himself of a serious malady. So the episode has 
no real connection with Rajasiya. Varadattasuta Anaritya, 
the commentator of the Samkhyayana-srauta-siitra, writes : 

“Though the slaughter of man is not prescribed in 

connection with the Rajasiya, it is to be recognised as 

relevant (to the ceremony) for the sake of this story.” 

Three great Brahmana Rsis who officiated as priests 
refused to touch the victim. Narada, who advised Haris- 
chandra, was not a Brahmaya but a divine Rsi, and Ajigarta 
was an exceptional type of man, The Ramayana (i. 61-62) 
gives a different version of the story of gunah epa. 
Herein the king who tries to offer Śunaņćepa as a sacrifice is 
not Hariśchandra but Ambarīşa, another king of Ayodhya, 
‘Though the epic version of the story differs from the Vedic 
story also in certain other points, there can be no doubt 
‘that both the stories are derived from a common tradition- 
-al source, 

A The story of Śunahćepa reads like a folk-tale connected 
with the primitive sacrifice of the first-born. This sacrifice 
Probably survived longer among the Ksatriyas. The 
‘following Story, in some points very similar to the story of 
SunahSepa, is told in the Mahabharata (iii, 127-128) : 


King Somaka, like Harigchandra, had one hundred wives, 


i A. B, Keith, Rigveda Brahmayas, p. 305. 
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but not a single son by any one of them. When he grew 
old and tried every means to have a son, one was born to 
him and named Jantu. As this orly son proved a great 
source of anxiety to Somaka and his wives, he once asked 
his Purohita (domestic priest) called Rtvij in the text, 
whether Le could prescribe any rite by performing which 
he (Somaka) might get one hundred sons, The Purohita 
advised Somaka to perform a sacrifice with Jantu as the 
victim. The sacrifice was performed with the same Rtvij 
as the only officiating priest in which Jantu was slaughtered 
and his fat offered to the fire. As a reward Somaka had 
100 sons, among whom Jantu, born again, was the chief. 
The priest Rtvij died first and was followed by his patron 
some time after. In the world of the dead Somaka found 
that Rivij was being roasted in the hell-fire, Somaka asked 
him, “Why, O twice-born one, are you rotting in hell ?” His 
guru (teacher) Rtvij replied, “I made you perform (human) 
sacrifice, and this is the fruit of that karman (work).” 
Somaka then said to Dharmaraja, the god of death, “I shall 
enter the hell-fire and release my priest who is suffering for 
my sake.” Dharmaraja replied, “No one but the perpetrator 
of the act can have the fruit.” As Somaka refused to enter 
the abode of bliss without his priest, he was allowed to 
remain in hell with the latter till his term of punishment 
for human sacrifice was over and then both went together 
to heaven, Inthis story the most notable point is that 
human sacrifice which is sinful for a Brahmana and leads 
him to hell is not declared sinful for a Ksatriya and does 
not stand in the way of his proceeding straight to the abode 
of bliss (punya-loka) ; or in other words, according to epic 
tradition, human sacrifice is adharma (sinful act) for a 
Brahmana, but rather dharma (meritorious act) for a 
Ksatriya, 

Though actual Purusamedha (human sacrifice) involving 
the slaughter of the victim is not prescribed in any of the 
Brahmana texts and in most of the Srauta-sutras, it 
is prescribed in two of the satras, in the Samkhyayana- 
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$rauta-satra (xvi, 10-14) and the VaitJnasitra (xvii). The 
Purusamedha, as described in these texts, reads more 
like a parody of the A‘vamedha (horse sacrifice) than 
areal ceremony. Inthe Samkhyayana-srauta-sitra (xvi. 10, 
4) it is stated, sarvamasvamedhikam, “all (the rites in 
connection with the human sacrifice) are like the horse 
sacrifice,” and in the Vaitana-sitra (xxxvii. 10) purugamedho 
Svamedhavat, ‘the human sacrifice is like the horse sacrifice’. 
The victim intended for this sacrifice must be a Brahamaya 
or a Ksatriya purchased for 1,000 cows and 100 horses 

Like the sacrificial horse, he shou!d wander freely for a year 
protected by 400 guards of princely rank. After the 
strangulation of the human victim, the chief queen of the 
sacrificer is required to lie down beside him, The intro 

duction of the mahisi or chief queen shows that like the 
hosre sacrifice this form of human sacrifice is intended for 
Ksatriya kings. Though it is very doubtful whether this 
type of Purusanedha was ever intended for actual perfor- 
mance, its connection with royalty indicates that only 
Ksatriya rulers were considered capable of performing such 
a cruel rite, The reason for the provision of such a sacri- 
fice seems to be that some non-Vedic form of human 
sacrifice survived among the Ksatriyas when the Briahmagas 
themselves could not think of anything more than symbolical 
human sacrifice, and two of the compilers of the Srauta- 
sūtras endeavoured to provide sanction for that survival. 

The traditional evidence for such a survival is found in the 
story of Jarasandha in the Mahibharata, ii, 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, who had his capital at 
Girivraja (old Rajagrha surrounded by the five hills), 
conquered thewhole of Northern India and kept as prisoners 
all enemy kings whom he could capture. His object in doing 
so was to sacrifice to Siva 100 kings. When he had captured 
86 kings and 14 more were wanted to make good the 
number, Krsya with Bhima and Arjuna entered Girivraja 
and said to Jarasandha (ii, 22, 9-11) : 

“O best of kings, why should ‘a king kill (other) 
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virtuous kings? After making the kings prisoners you 
want to offer them as sacrifices to Rudra...... Human 
sacrifice has never been known. Why do you wish to 
offer human victims to Saikara 2” 


Krsna then requested Jarasandha to release the captive 
kings. In reply to Kpşņa, Jarisandha tried to justify his 
proposed sacrifices of the kings, not by appealing to the 
Veda or Sruti that ordains the sacrifice, but by saying : 


“This is said to be the dharma (rule) that a Ksatriya 
should practise ; subduing (others) by his prowess he 
should deal with them in the way he pleases. Having 
gathered the kings of the god and bearing in mind as I 
do the sacred duty (vrata) of Ksatriya, how can I release 
them out of fear 7” 

Jarasandha did not live to carry out his cruel vow. He 
fought a duel with Bhima in course of which he was killed. 
The actual slaughter of a man with a horse, a bull, a ram, 
and a he-goat is provided in connection with another 
ceremony, the Agnichayana or the piling of the fire altar. 
But it is stated in the Šatapatha Brahmaga (vi. 2, 1, 39), 
“Let him slaughter those very five victims, as far as he may 
be able to do so ; for it was these Prajipati was the first to 
slaughter, Syaparaa Sayakiyana the last ; and in the inter- 
val also people used to slaughter them. But now-a-days 
only these two are slaughtered, the one for Prajapati, and 
the one for Vayu.” The two victims to be slaughtered are, 
a dark-grey hornless he-goat and a white hornless bearded 
he-goat. The latter animal is recognised as a substitute for 
the four other victims, We are told in the Satapatha 
Brahmana (vi. 2, 2, 15): 


“And, again, why he slaughters this animal, in this 
animal doubtless the form of all (the five kinds of} 
animal is (contained): in as much as it is horn’ess and 
bearded, that is the form of man, for man is hornless 
and bearded... Thus when he slaughters this one, 
14 
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thereby indeed all those five animals are slaughtered 

by him.”? 

This passage shows that slaughter of man for the purpose 
of using his head in building up the fire altar was a primi- 
tive practice that survived among the Brāhmaņas longer 
than the other forms of human sacrifice, but was abandoned 
in the later Vedic period, But human sacrifice continued 
to te practised by the Hindu worshippers of the goddess 
Durga or Kali occasionally even up to recent times. Some 
of the names of the Goddess, Ambika, Katyayani, Durgé, 
Kali, occur in the Vedic literature. But the ritual of her 
worship, as prescrited in the Tantra literature, is totally non- 
Vedic, In Vakpati’s Gaudavaho, a historical poem in Prakrit 
written in the 8th century A.D., the hero, king YaSovarman 
of Kanauj, and the partron of the poet, is led to the temple 
of Vindhyavasini Devi or Durga, the slayer of the buflalc- 
demon, by a Savara (primitive hillman) and finds that human 
victims are being slaughtered there? In Kygyananda’s 
Tantrasara, an authoritative Téntrika compilation, it is 
stated : 


“Now follow rules for the sacrifice of he-goat and 
‘other animals. It is stated in the Mundamald (Tantra), 
‘He who offers a he-goat becomes a good speaker ; he 
who offers a sheep becomes a poet; he who offers a 
“buffalow gains wealth ; he who offers a deer gains salva- 
tion (moksa); he who offers a man gains great wealth 
and eight kinds of the highest occult powers. O great 
Goddess, thus knowing one should sacrifice these animals 
-and no others ; a Brahmana who sacrifices lion, tiger 
or man, goes to hell.’ This text enjoins that the 
Brahmayas are not entitled to offer human sacrifice--. 


-l. English translat'on by Feggeling, Satapatha Brakmaya Part II 
Seer of the East, Vol. XLI), Oxford, 1894, pp. 171 and 

*2. The Gaudavaho by Vakpati, edited by Stankar Pandurang Pandit, 
Bombay, 1887, Stanzas 318-329, 
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It is also provided ‘by offering the blood of his own 
body and by bowing down one may gain kingdom’,.,,It 
is provided elsewhere, ‘By offering wine to the great 
Goddess a Brahmaya goes to hell and by offering his 


29 


own blood he becomes guilty of suicide’, 
In another authoritative manual of Tantra, Saktanan- 
datarangini by Brahmananda, it is provided : 

“Human sacrifice for the kings only: ‘O great 
Goddess, the king should offer human sacrifice and no 
other person’,”+ 
These evidences relating to human sacrifice derived from 

the Vedic literature, the epics and the Tantras show that 
this cruel and barbarious rite continued to be practised by 
the Non-Brahmanas, particularly the Ksatriya kings, 
long after the Brahmayas had given it up as something 
sinful. Recognition of human sacrifice as dharma for the 
Ksatriya and adharma for the Brahmaya implies opposite 
mentality characterising two different psychological types. 
The history of another custom, the anumarana or anugamana, 
following the husband to death, point to the same 
conclusion, 


ANUMARANA 


The funeral hymns of the Rgveda and the Atharvaveda 
show that in the Vedic period, like Purusamedha, anumarana 
or following the husband to death by mounting his funeral 
pyre, was also practised in a symbolic fashion. Thus in 
the Atharvaveda (xviii. 3, 1) it is said : 


“This woman, chosing her husband’s world, lies down 
by thee that art departed, O mortal, continuing to keep 
her ancient duty (dharma); to her assign thou here 
progeny and property.” 

With this verse the wife was made to lie down beside her 
dead husband on the funeral pile, With the following verse 


1. Narabalists rsjaaniva : rajinaraalinda lyania wo’ pi param2svari. 
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which occurs also in the Rgveda (x. 18, 8), she is then made 
to rise and return home : 

“Go up, O woman, to the world of the living: 
thou liest by this one who is deceased ; come to him 
who grasps thy hand, thy second spouse (didhisu), thou 
hast now entered into the relation of wife to 
husband.”? 

Among the extant Dharmasastras of the Brahmanic 
codes the earliest in date is the Dharmasitra of Gautama 
wherein (xviii. 4-6) it is provided : 

“A woman whose husband is dead and who desires 
offspring (may beara son) to her brother-in-law. Let 
her obtain the permission of her gurus, and let her have 
intercourse during the proper season only. (On failure 
of a brother-in-law) she may obtain offspring by a 
sapinda, a sagotra, a sam@napravara, or one who belongs 
to the same caste.” 

In the Dharmasitra of VaSistha (xvii. 55-56) it is stated 
that a widow of adeceased person should practise asceticism 
(sleeping on the ground, practising religious vows etc. ) for 
six months, and then she shall bathe and offer a funeral 
oblation to her husband. Ifshe desires offspring, she may 
then live with another man. Baudhayana in his Dharma- 
sūtra (ii. 2, 4, 7-9) provides for a widow ascetic practices 
for full one year before she can think of living with another 
man during which period she must avoid the use of “honey, 
meat, spirituous liquor and salt, and sleep on the ground”. 
Manu (v. 156-161), on the other hand, provides for the 
widow life-long asceticism and disapproves of any attempt 
on her part to have offspring by another man. Yājñavalkya 
in his Dharmasastra (i. 75 and 86) follows Manu. 

Some Dharmaśāstras that are undoubtedly later in date 
than the codes of Manu and Yājñavalkya, provide the self- 
immolation of the widow as an optional duty. Thus Vişņu 


1. English translation by Whitney, Atharvaveda Sarnhita, Harvard 
Oriental Series, Vol. VIII. 


2, Buhler (tr.), Sacred Books of the East, Vol: I. 
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(xxv. 14) enjoins among other duties of woman : “after 
the death of her husband, to preserve her chastity, or to 
ascend the pile after him.”? Brhaspati (xxv. 11) says, 
«whether she (wife), ascends the pile after him, or chooses 
to survive him leading a virtuous life, she promotes the 
welfare of her husband”?, Dharmasgastras probably of 
even a latter date than Visnu and Brhaspati assign greater 
merit to self-immolation than ascetic life. Thus we are 
told in the ParaSara-samhita, iv. 30-38 : 

“When the husband of a woman is lost or dead, when 
the husband has become a monk, when he is impotent, 
when he has been excommunicated, these are five misfortunes 
in consequence of which a woman is permitted to take 
another husband (remarry). The woman who leads the 
life of an ascetic (brahmacharya) after the death of her 
husband, gains heaven after her death like other brahma- 
charins (ascetics). She who follows her husband (to the 
next world, i.e., immolates herself) enjoys heaven for as 
many years as there are hairs on her body,—35,000,000 
years, Asa snake-catcher, she takes out her husband (from 
hell), she enjoys (heavenly bliss) with him.” 

Vijñāeśvara in his commentary entitled Mitaksara on the 
Yajfiavalkya-samhita (i. 85) and Madhava in his commentary 
on the Paragara-samhita (iv. 32-33) quote from the Dharma- 
gastras of Harita, Sathkha, Angiras and Vyasa stanzas 
having the same purport. But Afgiras (as quoted by 
Madhava) goes a step further and says : 

“No other duty is known to be provided for the chaste 
‘woman on the death of her husband than throwing herself 
into fire. So long as the body of a woman devoted to her 
husband is not burnt down in fire, she cannot escape from 
feminine birth by any other means.” 

The reason why some of the later Dharmasastras enjoin 
widow-burning, while the earlier ones are silent about it, 


1. Jolly (tr.), Sacred Books of the East, Vol. VII 
2. Jolly (tr.), ibid., Vol. XXXII. 
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may be inferred from another class of texts. While 
commenting on the Rgveda (x. 18,8) Saunaka writes in 
the Brhaddevata (vii. 13-15),a work assigned to the fifth 
century B.C. : 

“With the (stanza) ‘Rise up, O woman’, the wife ascends 
(the funeral pyre) after her dead (husband). The younger 
brother of the departed, repeating (the stanza), prohibits 
(her). The hotr ought to porform this rite, should there 
be no brother-in-law, because a Brahmana enjoins that 
(the widow) should not follow the departed (husband). 
This law regarding women may or may not apply to the 
other castes (other than Brahmafas),”? 

The Brāhmaņa of course refers to an injunction of a 
Brahmana Section of one of the Vedas, Medhatithi (on Manu 
y. 156), the author of the oldest extant commentary (Bhisya) 
on the Manu-samhita and Madhava in his commentary 
on the Pard§ara-samhita (iv, 32) quote this Sruti against 
widow-burning : 

“One should not die before the expiry of the allotted term 
of [life for gaining heaven].” 

The word within square brackets, svargakami, is given 
by Madhava only and not by Medhatithi, Madhava, who 
supports widow-burning, states that this Vedic injunction 
is not applicable to a woman who immolates herself on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. He then refers to the objection 
against the self-immolation of Brahmana-widow and writes : 

‘But the self-immolation of a Brahmaya-widow who 
follows her husband (to the funeral pyre) of gaining heaven 
is forbidden in the Smrti. Thus Paithinasi says, ‘According 
to the injunction of Brahma a Brahmaya-woman cannot 
burn herself (on the funeral pyre) of her dead (husband) ; 
but this is ordained as the highest duty of the women of 
other castes.’ There is (in this text) another Smrti: ‘A 
Brahmana-woman cannot do as much good to her deceased 
husband by dying, as she can do by remaining alive. A 


1. Macdonell (tr.), ibid. (Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. VI). 
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woman should follow her husband when he is alive, but 
should not immolate herself when he is dead: remaining 
alive she should do good to her (deceased) husband, by 
dying she only com nits suicide.’ Afgiras also says, ‘A 
woman of the Brāhmaga caste who follows her dead husband: 
(to the funeral pyre), does not carry either herself or her 
husband to heaven by committing suicde’? Vyaighrapida 
also says, ‘A Brahmana-woman, overwhelmed by sorrow, 
should not die with her (dead) husband; (by living) she 
attains the goal of asceticism and by dying she only commits. 
suicide.’ 

Midhava reconciles these texts clearly forbidding self- 
immolation on the part of a widow of Brahmaga caste with: 
others cited by him in support of the rite by stating that the 
prohibition refers to self-immolation by mounting on a 
separate pyre but not on the same pyre as the dead husband, 
and quotes this stanza of USanas for confirmation : 

“A Brahmaja-woman should not burn herself by 
mounting a separate pyre ; but such action is ordained as 
the highest womanly duty for women of other castes,” 

When from the Smrtis or codes of sacred laws we turn 
to the Mahibharata, we find the anumaraga practised by. 
Kgatriya widows on-rare occasions. King Pindu married 
Kunti, daughter of Sura (grand-father of Krgja), the chief 
of the Yadus, and Midri, the sister of Salya, the king of 
the Bihlikas of Madra. When Pigdu died in the arms of 
Madr, Kunti said (i, 126, 25-26) : 

“I am the elder lawfully wedded wife, and I am entitled. 
to the highest religious merit. O Midri, do not prevent me 
from what must (now) follow. I must here follow our 
lord to death. Rise up leaving this body and bring up- 
our sons.” 

Madri replied : 

“I shall follow (our) lord who is still within my arms ; 

1, Paragara-dtarma-samhita wth the com nentary of Sayana-Midhava 


edited by Vamin Sastri Islanparkar, Vol, If, Part I, Bombay, 
1898, pp. 55-56. 
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my desire is not yet satisfied ; you are my elder ; please 
give me permission, This noblest (scion) of the Bharata 
(family) approached me out of desire and died ; why should 
I not go to the dwelling of the god of death to satisfy 
his desire ?” 

Madri, saying so and entrusting her two sons to Kunti, 
threw herself into the funeral pyre of her husband. When 
Vasudeva, the father of Krgya, died at Dvārakā, his four 
wives, Devaki, Bhadra, Rohini and Madira mounted the 
funeral pyre, but the other widows of the Yādava (Yadu) 
clan did not follow their example (Mahabharata, xvi. 7). 
These are the only instances of anumarana found in the 
Mahabharata, and the Ksatriya widows who according to the 
epic stories did not follow their husband to death far 
outnumbered those who did, 

This long string of texts throws clear light on the 
history of anumarana in India for more than a millennium. 
In the early Vedic period among the Rsi clans who composed 
and transmitted the funeral hymns, widow-burning was 
practised only in a symbolical manner; the widow was 
made to ascend the funeral pyre of her deceased husband 
and then brought back home by her husband’s brother or 
some other relative with whom she lived as man and wife. 
In the later Vedic period the practice came to be conde- 
mned as a form of suicide. But it did not die out among 
the Ksatriyas and probably among certain other non- 
Brahmana castes and therefore the author of the Brhaddevata 
(vi, 13-15) is in doubt wheather it is stridharma or a meri- 
torious act on the part of women of non-Brahmana castes. 

The Brhaddevaté of Saunaka marks the last phase of 
Creative Brahmanism. Then the ascendancy of religions 
like Vaisnavism, Jainism and Buddhism which inaugurated 
the worship of Ksatriya heroes and saints very probably 
render ed Ksatriya usages comparatively more popular even 
oie mnie members of the Brahmaya caste. It was 
a SMS era of Kgatriya reaction that texts enjoin- 

ning as a general rule for all castes attributed 


& 
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to Visnu, Angiras and Parasara were published. The ortho- 
dox section of the Brahmana tried to counteract the influence 
of these texts by producing texts attributed to Paithinasi, 
Vyaghrapada and others that definitely prohibited anumarana 
for the Brahmana-women, but declared it lawful for women 
of other castes. A passage in the Sanskrit prose romance, 
Kadambari by Baya, who flourished in the first half of the 
seventh century A. D., gives expression to the opinion of 
of the cultured section of the Brahmanas of the medieval 
period regarding the practice. Bana writes : 

“The practice called anumarana is absolutely fruitless 
(atinisphalam). This practice of putting an end to one’s own 
life on the death of the father, brother, friend or husband 
(bhartari) is followed by the uneducated (avidvajjana) ; 
it is due to delusion of mind (mohavilasita), ignorance, 
hot-headedness, short-sightedness, gross heedlessness (atipra- 
mada) ; it is a digression from the path of duty on account 
of foolishness. Life should not be put an end to till it 
leaves (one) of itself (i. e. till one dies in course of nature). 
If the matter is seriously considered, (it becomes apparent) 
that self-immolation is due to selfish motive, to get rid of 
unendurable pain caused by bereavement. It does no good 
to the deceased. It cannot bring the deceased back to life ; 
it is not the way to increase religious merit ; it is not the 
the way to gain the world of bliss ; it cannot prevent one 
from falling into hell; it cannot enable one to see the 
deceased ; it cannot enable one to meet the deceased. The 
finite soul, lacking freedom, is carried to another world 
(heaven or hell) as a result of karman (meritorious or sinful 
acts), and there the sin of committing suicide is attached to 
it. If the person lives, she can do immense good to the 
deceased and to herself by offering water and other funeral 
oblations but if she dies, she can do no good either to the 


deceased or to herself.”? 
1, Iam indebted to Pandit B. B. Bidyabinod, Assistant Curator, 
‘Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, for this reference, For 
Miss C. M, Ridding’s translation see The Kadambari of Bana 
(Oriental Translation Fund, New Serles TI), London, 1896, 
pp. 136-137, 
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These words which Candrapida, the hero of the romance, 
addresses to Mahisveta whose lover Pugdarika had died 
from the torments of passion, are not relevant to the story, 
but a mere digression, A divine being who carried the 
dead body of Pugdarika to heaven had bidden her not 
follow him to death, but wait for reunion with him, and 
Mahāśvetā accordingly had already decided to do so, 
devoting herself in the meanwhile to the performance of 
penances. So Bana’s main object in putting these words in 
the mouth of his hero was to condemn a cruel practice that 
was then evidently growing popular among all castes. Bina 
here explains the rational basis of the Brahmanic opposition 
to the rite, The authorities who support anumarana 
State that a widow who follows her husband to death 
rescues him from hell and enables him to enjoy heavenly 
bliss in her company. But this view is not consistent 
with the law of karman which provides that every being 
must live out the consequences of his own karman, and 
anything done by another person cannot help him to avoid 
those consequences. So a widow who follows her husband 
to death cannot really help him in the next world, but, on 
the contray, deprives him of his due funeral offerings and 
burdens herself with the sin of suicide in addition, From a 
different standpoint, taking his stand on the injunction of 
the Sruti and the most authoritative Smrti (Manu-samhiti), 
Medhatithi, the author of the most authoritative commen- 
tary (Bhasya) on the code of Manu, who flourished two 
centuries after Bana, writes on Manu, (v, 156) : 

“(Here) suicide is forbidden also for women as for men. 
As regards the statement made by Aùgiras, ‘(the woman) 
should die with her husband,’ it is not always obligatory, 
The reward (of this Tite) is extolled there, If the desire for 
reward is in question, (it) stands on the same footing as the 
Syena sacrifice, In connection with that (it should be 
remembered) that the Vedic text, ‘One should kill living 
beings by performing the ‘Syenq sacrifice’, does not become 
dharma or good law though, blinded by very deep hatred, 
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some may follow it. In the same manner here also, in spite of 
(Manu’s) injunction against suicide, a widow’s self-immola- 
by violating that injunction on account of a very keen desire 
to reap the reward cannot be recognised as an act that is in 
accordance with the scripture. Therefore, the self-immola- 
tion of a widow on the funeral pyre of her husband is also 
forbidden (by Manu), Further, as the (alleged) provision 
of the Smrti (for the self-immolation of the widow) is 
opposed to the clear Vedic injunction, ‘One should not die 
before the expiry of the allotted term of life’, it is not also 
fit to attribute such a meaning to the Smrti.” 

Medhatithi’s opposition to anumarana indicates that the 
old Brahman‘e spirit that always set its face against bar- 
barous practices was still alive in the ninth century. But 
two centuries later, Medhatithi’s views on anumarana are 
openly challenged by Vijianesvara, the author of the well- 
known commentary on Yajfavalkya-smrti called Mitaksara 
written in the reign of King Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani 
(A. D. 1073-1126), Yājñavalkya says (i. 86): 

“A woman should not live apart from her father, mother, 
son, brother, mother-in-law, father-in-law or maternal 
uncle after the death of her husband ; otherwise she is 
blameworthy.” 

The silence of this stanza, the only one inthe Yajfiaval- 
kya-smyti that refers to the widow, relating to anumarana is 
liable to be construed as the practical prohibition of the 
Practice. Vijňāneśvara, therefore, in his comment on this 
Stanza says that the rule herein set forth is intended for 
those widows only who choose to Practise asceticism 
instead of following the husband to death. He adds that 
the prohibition regarding Brahmana-women relates to the 
Mounting of separate pyre. Vijñāneśvara then procceds to 
meet Medhatithi’s objections, He says that there is no 
analogy between the syena sacrifice and widow’s following 


1. For English translation by Mm. Ganganath Jha see Manusmrti 


(The line was of Manu with the Bhasya of Medhati 
ātithi), Vol, 
Part I, Calcutta, 1922, pp. 178-179, , ae 
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her husband to death. VijianeSvara’s explanation of the 
Vedic injunction, “One should not die (for gaining heaven) 
before the expiry of the allotted term of life,” is interesting. 
He says that this injunction is applicable only to a woman 
who aims at moksa or final emancipation from the cycle of 
rebirths. Such a woman should not follow her husband 
to death for gaining heaven where also one is overtaken by 
death. She who desires moksa must gain the knowledge of 
the Paramatman (Oversoul) within her life time. So, if such 
a person were to commit suicide for gaining heaven, she 
‘could not gain the knowledge that leads to final emancipa- 
tion; for that knowledge was attainable only in human 
birth and not by a dweller of heaven, Vijfianesvara, there- 
fore, takes the Vedic text to mean, “One should not putan 
end to oneself before the allotted time for death for the 
transient and trifling pleasures in heaven,” and concludes : 
“Therefore anumarana, like any other rite performed with the 
object of obtaining fruit, is justifiable and not reprehensible 
for a woman who is not desirous of gaining final emancipa- 
tion, but who hankers after the transitory and trifling 
pleasures in-heaven.” 

Vijianesvara does not quote any text in support of his 
contention that the prohibition of anumarana on the part of 
a Brahmana-widow relates to her mounting a separate pyre 
instead of the funeral pyre of her husband, As we have 
seen above, a stanza attributed to Uganas supporting this 
view is quoted for the first time by Madhava who wrote 
his commentary on the Parasara-smyti about two and a half 
-centuries after Vifianegvara. 

The Brahmanic hostility to anumarana consistently main- 
tained up to the time of Medhatithi, and the popularity of 
that cruel rite among non-Brahmanas, indicate, like the 
survival of human sacrifice among the latter, that the 
Brahmanas on the one hand and the non-Brahmayas, parti- 

-cularly the Ksatriyas, on the other, originally belonged to 
two different psychological types, The recognition of 
-anumarana by the Brahmanas from the time of Vijñāneśvara 
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onward Is due to the decadence of the old Brahmanic spirit 
as a result of the fusion of races and cultures, It was to. 
prevent such fusion that the farsighted Brahmanas erected 
the barriers that separated caste from caste. 


THE VRATYA AND THE YATI 


If we are right in our assumption that in the Indus 
Valley the distinction between the priest and the king, 
between the Rsi families on the one hand and the warrior 
clans and the common people (vigah) on the other, from 
the dawn of history, is to be traced to the fundamental 
cultural difference between the two groups, then we have- 
got to abandon the orthodox view that the Upper Indus 
Valley was wrested from the dark-skinned and noseless dasa 
or dasyu still in a state of savagery by a vigorous race of 
immigrants who descended from the mountains of Afgha- 
nistan near about the beginning of the second millennium 
B,C. The hypothesis that seems to fit in best with the 
evidence discussed above may be stated thus : on the eve. 
of the Aryan immigration the Indus Valley was in posses- 
sion of a civilized and war-like people. The Aryans, mainly 
represented by the Rsi clans, came to seek their fortune in 
small numbers more or less as missionaries of the cults of 
Indra, Varuna, Agni and other gods of nature and settled 
in peace under the protection of the native rulers who 
readily appreciated their great merit as sorcerers and 
employed them to secure the assistance of the Aryan gods 
against their human and non-human enemies by offering 
sacrifices with the recitation of hymns. Now, if the hymns 
of the Rgveda enable us to reconsruct the proto-historic of 
the Indus Valley in this way, the relics of an advanced 
pre-historic civilization unearthed at Harappa on the Ravi 
and Mohen-jo-daro in Sind warrant us in taking a further 
step and recognising in the warrior clans—the Bharatas, 
Pirus, Yadus, Turvasas, Anus, Druhyus and others 
celebrated in the Rgveda the representatives of the ruling 
class of the indigenous chalcolithic population, The main 
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difficulty of this hypothetical reconstruction, a link between 
the Vedic traditions and the relics of the chalcolithic 
civilization of the Indus Valley, now faces us. 

A group of stone statuettes found at Mohen-jo-daro in 
a mutilated condition seems to supply this missing link be- 
tween the pre-historic and the historic civilization of India, 
The only part of these statuettes, the bust, that is in fair 
state of preservation, is characterised by a stiff erect posture 
of the head, the neck and the chest, and half-shut eyes 
looking fixedly at the tip of the nose. This posture is 
not met with in the figure sculptures, whether pre-historic 
or historic, of any people outside India ; but it is very con- 
spicuous in the images worshipped by all Indian sects, 
including the Jainas and the Buddhists, and is known as the 
‘posture of the Yogin or one engaged in practising concen-- 
tration, As examples, images of a seated Jina or Tir- 
thaikara of a standing Jina and of a standing Buddhist 
deity called Bodhisattva Vajrapani can be studied 
‘for comparison, Most of the Buddhist and the Brah- 
manic images, like our image of Vajrapāņi, show some 
form of action with their hands, such as calling the 
earth to witness, teaching, offering boon, offering 
Protection, etc., but their face, like the face of the 
Jinas, invariably shows absorption in yoga. The Hindu 
conception of the divine is modelled on the Yogin, 
The, earliest konwn images of the Jina or Buddha are 
not earlier than the 1st century A.D.2 So a distance of 
about three thousand years Separates the statues of 
Mohen-jo-daro and the earliest known Jina and Buddhist 
images. How, then can the former serve as a link between 


1, For statuettes of the type see Archaeological Survey of. India 3 
Annual Report, 1926-27, Plate XIX. Plate I, fig. a, shows a head 
with Wide open eyes, This is evidently due to the loss of the 
shell inlay and the upper eyelid of paste. 


2, See the Plates in Ananda K, Coomaraswamy, ‘The Origin of 


the Buddha Image, The Art Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 4, 
York), 1927, i “ee 
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the history and pre-history of India,—as a witness of the 
survival of the chalcolithic civilization in the historic 
period ? Though no archaeological evidence supporting such 
an assumption has yet come to light, there are literary 


evidences that seem to bridge the gulf. In the Svetasvatara 


Upanisad, a text recognised as part of the Vedic canon and 
commented on by Saikara, the religious practices known 
as dhyana-yoga (dhytna= contemplation; yoga=coricentra- 
tion) are thus described (ii, 8-10) : 


vi, 


“If a wise man holds his body with its three erect 
parts (chest, neck and head) even and turn his senses 
with the mind towards the heart, he will then in the 
boat of Brāhmaņa cross all the torrents which cause fear,” 

“Compressing his breathing let him, who has sub- 
dued all motions, breathe forth through the nose with 
gentle breath. Let the wite man without fail Testrain 
his mind, that chariot yoked with vicious horses, 

“Let him perform his exercises in a Place level, pure, 
free from pebbles, fire, and dust, delightful by its sounds, 
its water, and bowers, not painful to the eye, and full of 
shelters and caves ”1 


The dhyana-yoga is thus Prescribed in the Bhagavad-gita, 
11-13: 

“Fixing his seat not too high, nor too low, and 
coverimg it over with blades of kuśa grass, a deer skin, 
and a sheet of cloth, in a clean place.” 

“Seated on that Seat, there fixing his mind exclu- 
sively on one Point, and restraining the activities of 
his mind and outer organs of sensation, he should 
Practise yoga for the Purification of the self, 
“Holding his body, neck and. head even, unmoved 
and steady, gazing at the tip of his own nose, and 
not looking around, 

“With a tranquil mind, fearless, observing the vow of 


J. English translation by Max'Miuller, The Upanisads (The Sacred 
Bouks of the East, Vol, XV, Oxford, 1900, p. 242). 
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an ascetic, restraining the mind, fixing the mind on Me 

(God) and making Me as the goal (the Yogin) should be: 

seated (in meditation).” 

In the Bhagavad-gita, v. 27 it is also said that the Yogin 
should make his out-breathing and in-breathing even and 
breathe through the nostrils, According to the Yogasatra 
of Pataiijali (ii, 29)} there are eight limbs or constituents 
of yoga? yama, abstentions; niyama, observances ; asana, 
postures ; prayayama, interruption of the flow of inspiration 
and respiration ; pratyahara, abstention from the object of 
the senses ; dharana, binding the mind to a place (e.g. the 
tip of the nose) ; dhyana, contemplation ; samadhi, rapt con- 
centration, 

We learn from some of the earliest pali Buddhist suttas 
(belonging to the Majjhima Nikaya) that after his renunciation 
the Sakya monk Siddhartha (the future Gotama Buddha) 
went fo Uruvela near Gaya to practise what is called 
dhyana-yoga in the Svetasyatara Upanigad, About the spot 
selected for the purpose we are told ; 

“Still in search of the right, and in quest of the 
excellent road to peace beyond compare, I came in 
the course of an alms-pilgrimage through Magadha, to 
the camp township of Uruveld, and there took up my 
abode. SaidI to myself on surveying the place : truly 
a deligtful spot, with its goodly groves and clear flowing 
river with ghafs and amenities, hard by a village for 
sustenance. What more for his striving can a young 
man need whose heart is set on striving ? So there I 
sat down, needing nothing further for my striving”? 

The yoga exercised by the future Buddha at Uruvela 
are described in the Mah#-saccakka-sutta wherein it is said 
that with teeth clenched and with tongue pressed against his 
Palate, by sheer force of mind he restrained, coerced and 
dominated his mind till sweat streamed from his armpits. 

1. Series, Vol” XVIIE Gate Mons aie Harvard Oriental 
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“As a result resolute grew my perseverance which never 
quailed ; there was established in me a mindfulness which 
knew no distraction, though my body was sore distressed’ 
and afflicted, because I was harassed by these struggles as I 
painfully struggled on. Yet even such unpleasant feelings as 
then arose did not take possession of my mind.” 

The exercise referred to here is evidently the asana or 
Posture. Then the future Buddha repeatedly performed pra- 
nayama (appanakam), not breathing, with dhyana (jhanam), 
contemplation. He kept on stopping all breathing, in or out, 
through mouth and nose and ears. Then he under‘ook 
severe austerities and cut off food altogether. As these 
austerities did not enable the future Buddha to transcend 
ordinary human limits, he began to look for another path of 
Bodhi (enlightenment) : 

“A memory came to me of how once seated in the cool 
shade of a roseapple (jambu) tree on the lands of my father, 
the Sakyan, I, divested of pleasures of sense and of wrong 
states of mind, entered upon, and abode in the First Dhydna 
(pathamam jhinam), with all its zest and satisfaction, a state 
bred of inward aloofness but not divorced from observation 
and reflection. Could this be the path of bodhi? In prompt 
response to this memory, my consciousness told me that 
there lay the true path of bodhi.’? 

The description of dhyana, as a state of inward aloofness 
together with observation and reflection, practically agrees 
with Patafijali’s definition of dhyana and dharani, fixed 
attention, joined to an idea ( Yoga-sitra, iii, 1-2), When the 
future Buddha remembered his first dhydna he took solid 
food and seated himself to perform it. After the first dhyana 
he rose above reasoning and reflection and entered into the 
second dhyana which is described as samadhijam, ‘a state bred 
of rapt concentration.’ The second dhyina corresponds to 
what Patadjali also calls samadhi. The third and the fourth 
dhyanas of the Buddhists correspond to different stages of 


1, Chalmers, op. cit., p. 174. 
2, Chalmers, op. cit., p. 176. 
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samadhi. The future Buddha suceessfully practised the four 
successive dhydnas in the first watch of the memorable night 
of his elightenment and as a first fruit recalled his previous 
births. Next he gained the divyachaksu or the eye-celestial 
which enabled him to see “beings in the act of passing hence 
and re-appearing elsewhere.” Ultimately the future Buddha 
saw the four noble truths—suflering, origin of suffering, the 
cessation of suffering, and the path that leads to the cessa- 
tion of suffering, and by now the fortunate possessor of 
Lodhi, perfect knowledge or enlightenment, that is to say, a 
Buddha, he realised, “Rebirth is no more ; my task is done.” 

Pataiijali gives the collective name samyama, constraint, to 
the three exercises, dharand, dhyana and samadhi (iii. 4), and 
among the fruits of sarnyama he includes, “the knowledge of 
Previous births” (iii. 18) and “the knowledge of the past and 
the future” (iii. 16). Indian tradition attributes the Yoga- 
siitra to the famous grammarian Pataijali who flourished in 
the second century B. C. Questions such as, whether the 
Yogasiitra is old, or much younger, and whether the Svetas- 
vatara Upanisad is a post-Buddhist or a pre-Buddhist work, 
are quite immaterial for the present discussion, These 
Brahmanic texts, read with the Pali-Buddhist texts, furnish 
strong traditional evidence to show that dhyana-yoga was 
regularly practised by ascetics of different sects as early as 
sixth century B. C. 


The Buddhist and Upanisadic traditions carry us back- 
ward beyond the earliest known images of Jina and Buddha 
by six or seven centuries only. But there is still left a dis- 
tance of over two millenniums between Gotama Buddha and 
the stone statuettes of Mohen-jo-daro. Where is the bridge 
over this gulf? The dhydnayoga itself, as outlined in the 
Pāli cannon, includes primitive elements that take us back 
to an earlier stage of culture than the one represented by 
Upanisadism and early Buddhism. In the Sāmañħaphala 
Sutta (the fruits of the life of a recluse) it is said that the 
practice of the four dhyānas enables a recluse to gain rddhi 
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or magical powers. There are these modes of rddhi : from 
being one to become many and having become many to 
become one; being visible to become invisible ; to pass 
without hindrance to the further side of a wall or a 
battlement or a mountain, as if through air ; to penetrate 
solid ground, as if through water; to walk on water, 
as if on solid ground ; to travel cross-legged in the sky ; 
to touch the sun and the moon with hand; to ascent 
in body up to the heaven of Brahma.? In the Kevaddha 
Sutta, Kevaddha, a young householder of Nalanda, requests 
Buddha to command one of his disciples to perform wonders 
(riddhi-pratiharya) in order to win a large number of devoted 
adherents among the population of Nalanda. Buddha, in 
reply, distinguishes three types of wonders or miracles (pra- 
tiharyani), rddhi miracles, the marvellous power of mind- 
reading or guessing other peoples’ character, and the miracle 
of instruction, and adds: if a monk were to perform rddhi 
miracles, the unbeliever might say— 


“O! he was not an Arhant, he must have performed 
the miracles with the help of the Gandhara charm? (gandhari 
nama vijja); if a monk were to guess the thought or 
character of another man, the unbeliever might say, “He 
must have performed it through jewel charm” ( maniko nama 
vijja), Buddha says in conclusion, “Well, Kevaddha, it is 
because I perceive danger in the practice of rddhi (wonders) 
as wellas mind and character reading, that I loathe, and 
abhor, and am ashamed thereof.”? 

Like the Vedic sacrifices and penances, Dhyana-yoga was 
probably originally practised as a means of gaining wordly 
objects and miraculous powers, But the growth of belief 
in the doctrine of transmigration brought about a revol- 
utionary change in the spiritual outlook. As a result of this 
change, the Vedic gods came to be classed as mortals and 


1. T. W. Rhys Davids, Dialogue: of the Buddha, London, 1899, 


p. 88. 
2. T. W. Rhys Davids, op. cit., pp. 276-279. 
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the Vedic sacrifices offered to these gods, lost ground, while 
Dhyana-yoga entered the arena in a new role as a means of 
acquiring perfect knowledge which alone could lead a man 
to final emancipation from the cycle of re-births. But in 
the older prose Upanisads which contain the earliest notice 
of the doctrine of transmigration, Dhyana-yoga does not 
find that recognition. These Upanisads recognise two paths, 
Pitryana, the path of the fathers, and Devayana, the path of 
the gods. The followers of pitryana perform sacrifices, 
works of piety and austerities ( Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, vi. 
2. 16), or living in a village, practise sacrifices, works of 
piety and almsgiving (Chandogya Upanisad, v. 10, 3-7), and 
after enjoying the fruits of their works in heaven after death 
are again reborn. The Devayanists worship the Truth with 
faith in the forest (Brhadaranyaka, vi. 2. 15) or follow faith 
and austerities in the forest (Chhandogya.v. 10. 1), and 
ultimately reach the world of Brahma from which there is 
no return.” According to the Buddhist texts Gotama 
Buddha taught that austerities were not absolutely necessary 
for gaining perfect knowledge ; Dhyana-yoga (the practice 
of the four dhyanas) was enough for that purpose; and that 
there was return even from the Brahmaloka (the world of 
Brahma). The futility of extreme penances and liability to 
death in the Brahmaloka make up the point of departure of 
early Buddhism from early Upanisadism as represented by 
the Brhadaranyaka, Chandogya and Kausgitaki Upanisads. 
It is therfore evident that Dhycna-yoga was not originally 
practised even by the Brāhmaņa who sought final emanci- 
pation, but was confined to the heterodox Ksatriyas like 
Buddha, The following legend preserved in the Bhagavadgita 
(iv. 1-2) points to the same conclusion : 

“This immutable yoga I first expounded to Vivasvat (sun- 
god); Vivasvat taught it to Manu and Manu taught it to 
Iksvaku. Thus handed down by a succession of teachers 
this (yoga) was known to the royal sages. O punisher of 


1, Keith, Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, p. 573. 
2. Keith, op. cit., p. 576. 
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enemies, that yoga has been lost here since a very long 
time.” 

If the orthodox followers of the Vedas did not adopt yoga 
in the early Upanisadic period for gaining the knowledge 
of Brahman, it is incredible that, notwithstanding their 
elaborate sacrificial rites and penances (tapas), they practised 
postures (dsana) and regulations of breath (pranayama) in 
solitude in the pre-Upanisadic period for gaining magical 
powers. Therefore we have to conclude that yoga as a 
system of exercises for gaining magical powers originated 
among the non-Brahmaga or pre-Aryan population of 
Northern India, or rather Noth-Western India (e.g. 
gandhari-vidya) in the pre-historic period. 

The Vedic literature bears witness to the existence of 
two classes of non-Brahmaya magician priests in the Vedic 
and the proto-historic period who are respectively called 
the Vratyas and the Yatis. We first come across the Vratya 
in the Atharvaveda, book xv. In contents and style this 
Vratya book is like the Brahmagas, and like the Brahmana 
texts it is also in prose, The Vratya, as described in the 
Vratya book, is more or less an enigma, I shall give a few 
extracts from this book in Whitney's translations ¢ 


1. “A Vratya there was, just going about ; he stirred 


Prajapati...... He became Mahideva....... He became 
Téapa. He became the sole Vrātya; he took to 
himself a bow ; that was Indra’s bow...... 


2. “Against both the drhat and the rathantara and the 
Aditya and all the gods doth he offend who revileth 
a thus-knowing vratya...... of him in the eastern 
quarter faith is the harlot, Mitra the Magadha, 
discernment the garment, day the turban (uspisa) 
night the hair, yellow the two pravartas, kalmali 
the jewel (mani), both what is and what is to be the 
two footmen, mind the rough vehicle (vipatha),-+--- 
the whirlwind the goad (pratoda)... 
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“He stood a year erect; the god said to him +s: 
‘Vratya, why now standest thou? He said: ‘Let 
them bring together a settle (asandi) for me? For 
the Vratya they brought together a settle,,.. That 
settle the Vratya ascended. 

* * * 
“He became impassioned; thence was born the 
noble (rajanya). He arose towards the tribes (vis), 
the kinsmen, food, food-eating, 

* * * 
...“Now in whosesoever house a thus-knowing 
Vratya abides unlimited nights as guest, he thereby 
gains possesssion of those pure worlds that are 
unlimited. Now to whosesoever house may come 
as guest a non-Vratya, calling himself Vratya, 
bearing the name only, he may draw him, and he 
may not draw him. For this deity I ask water, 
this deity I cause to abide ; this deity I wait upon 
—with this thought he should wait upon him, 

* * * 
“Of that Vratya—as for his right eye, this is yonder 
sun ; as for his left eye, that is yonder moon. As 
for his right ear, that is this fire ; as for his left 
ear, that is this cleansing (wind), Day-and-night 
(are his) two nostrils; Diti and Aditi (his) two 
skull-halves ; the year (his) head. With the day 

_ (is) the Vratya westward ; with the night eastward : 

homage to Vratya.” 


This mystical Vratya of the Atharvaveda (xv) has given 
tise to diverse!theories,.1 The Pious vagrant or wandering 
religious mendicant is certainly his prototype, Among the 
modern Hindus a wandering religious mendicant is usually 
called sadhw (saint), who is believed to be a siddha-purusa, 
‘one who has reached the goal’, receives divine honours 


1. Vedic Index, Vol. IJ, pp. 342; Winternitz, op. cit, p. 154, 


and note, 
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irrespective of his creed. This was also the practice of the 
Hindus in the past. To a great extent the Jainism of the 
laity is little more than saint worship. An old Jaina text, 
the Kalpasitra of Bhadrabahu, begins with this invocation, 
“Salutation to the Arhants, salutation to the Siddhas, 
salutation to the preceptors, salutation to the teachers, 
salutation to all saints on earth” (namo savvasahunam), The 
inscription of Kharavela in the Hathigumpha on the 
Khandagiri hill near Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) opens with, 
namo araharitanan namo savasiddhanan. So it seems evident 
that the Vratya to whom homage is offered in the 
Atharvaveda (xv) is a true Vratya or true sadhu, a siddha- 
purusa, who has reached his goal, i.e., acquired highest 
occult powers, In section 13 a true Vratya is distinguished 
from a Vratya in name only, 


The inclusion of the truban (usnisa), goad (pratoda) and 
vipatha among the ouifit of the Vratya shows that the hina 
(depressed) vratya described in the Tandya Mahibrahmana 
(Pafichavim§a Brahmana) xvii. 1, is the prototype of the 
Vratya of the Atharvaveda (xv), These depressed Vratyas are 
described in the Brahmana as a class who “do not practise 
brahmacarya (ascecicism) and do not engage in agriculture 
or trade” (xvii. 1. 2); “who are casters of poison; who 
take food prepared in villages for feeding Brahmanas who 
declare as unpronounceable words that are easily prono- 
unced : who wander about doing injury to innocent people ; 
who, though uninitiated, speak the language of the initiated” 
(xvii. 1. 9), According to the Baudhiyanasrauta-sitra 
(xxvi. 32) several persons were initiated into the Vratya 
sacrifice at the same time. After the sacriflce the leading 

. Vratya of the group is required to give as the sacrificial 
fee the following articles belonging to himself : turban, goad, 
a bow without arrow, a rough vehicle (vipatha) covered with 
planks, black cloth, two black and white skins, silver niska. 
Each of the other Vratya participants in the sacrifice is 
required to part with cloth with red fringes and having two 
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cords on two borders, a pair of leather shoes or sandals and 
a pair of skins, The BaudhiyanaSrauta-sitra (xviii. 24) 
gives a more detailed account of the Vratya sacrifice, 
According to this authority, when a Vratya is initiated in 
the sacrifice he retains his peculiar outfit which includes 
black cloth with black hem, a gold and a silver niska and 
black turban. Even when initiated in the sacrifice, he is 
allowed to speak the Vratyavada, the dialect of the Vratya. 
His goad serves as the sacrificial post. In the |Latyayana- 
$rautaesitra (vii. 6. 7) it is said that the Vratyas wear their 
turban in a slanting manner. Baudhayana adds a white 
blanket (xxvi. 32) to the Vratya’s outfit. Thus attired, and 
riding on a ramshackle chariot drawn by a horse and a mule 
(Latyayana-srauta-sitra, viii, 6. 10-11; Apastamba-Srauta- 
sūtra, xxii. 5) the Vratya wandering mendicant must have 
been a very impressive figure. The statement in the 
Atharvaveda (xv. 8), “Vratya became impassioned ; thence 
was born the Rajanya (Ksatriya)” shows his close connec- 
tion with the Kgatriya caste, Another statement in the 
Atharvaveda (xv. 3), “He stood a year erect,’ seems to 
indicate that the Vratya practised yoga, standing erect like 
the standing Jina in a posture known as kayotsarga, ‘dedica- 
tion of the body,’ with both arms hanging on sides. In the 
Latyayana Srauta-sitta it is added (vii. 6. 29), “After 
Performing the Vratya sacrifice a Vratya should adopt 
traividyavytti,” ie, the profession of the Brahmana priest 
studying and teaching the Vedas, performing and causing 
others to perform sacrifice, and giving and accepting gifts, 
The Vratya sacrfiice is evidently intended to incorporate 
with the Bramaga caste a class of religions mendicants who 
were occasionally; employed as priests in non-Vedic, and 
w eo ne 
the householder should net Ean ie 3 ileal 

; 7 Be Perform agnihotra, fire-offering, 
without his permission. 


The Vratyas emerge only in the later Vedic period and 
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are not mentioned in the hymns of the Rgveda. But some 
of the hymns of that collection refer to another class, the 
Yatis, who were probably the forerunners of the Vratyas. 
In the Rgveda (viii. 3, 9) Indra is said to have helped the 
Yatis and the Rsis Bhrgu and Praskagva. In viii, 6. 18 it 
is said that the Yatis and Bhrgus (Bhrgavah) praised Indra, 
The Yatis are deified, like the Vratya after them, in the 
Rgveda (x. 72, 7), wherein it is stated that like the Yatis, 
the gods created the existing things. In a stanza of the 
Samayeda (ii. 304) that does not recur in the Rgveda the 
Yati is classed with Indra and Mitra as the slayer of Vrtra, 
and Bhrgu is classed with Indra as the slayer of Bala.* 
Bhrgua and the Bhrgus are mentioned in the Rgveda as 
ancient Rşis ranking with the Atharvans and the Ajgirasas 
as Fathers or founders of the Vedic fire-cult. The Bhrgus 
are particularly connected with the discovery of the fire, 
its lighting up, and its care.2 The semi-divine founder 
of the Bhrgu clan must have lived long anterior to the 
Rgvedic period, in what should be recognised as the proto- 
historic period, and the Yatis associated with him have to 
be assigned to the same age. But the later Vedic literature 
repeatedly refers to a legend which shows that the Yatis 
incurred the hostility of Indra and were destroyed 
asa consequence, Thus in the Tuittiriya Samhita of the 
Yajurveda it is said : 

“Indra gave the Yatis to the silāvrkas ; then they are 

on the right of the high altar. Whatever is left of the 

sprinkling waters he should pour on the right of the high 

altar ; whatever cruel is there that he appeases thereby.” 

(Keith). 

The legend is also referred to in the Taittiriya Sajnhita 
Gi. 4.9.2). In the Aitareya Brahmaya (vii. 28), Indra’s 
giving away the Yatis to the hyaenas (salarvkas), like his 
slaying Vrtra, is included among sins that led the gods to 


1. Mair, op. cit., Vol. V, London, 1870, p. 49, note 72, 
2. Keith, op. cit., p. 225: Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, P- 140. 
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exclude him from soma drinking, The legned is thus 
narrated in the Paticavimsa Brohmana (viii. 1. 4) : 

“Indra gave away the Yatis over to the salavrkas. Three 

among them survived: Rayovdja, Prthuragmi and 

Brhadgiri. They asked, ‘Who will support us as sons ? 

‘I shall support you,’ said Indra and placing them on his 

three points wandered.” 

In the legend of the Yatis as givenin the Jaiminiya 
Brahmana (i. 185-186), it is said that the three surviving 
Yatis who were mere boys praised Indra, Then— 

“He (Indra) said to them ; ‘With what wish, O boys, do 

you praise me ? ‘Support us, O bounteous one’, they 

said, He threw them over his shoulders. They clung 
to his three points--. He said to them : “What does the 

first wish? What the second? What the third 7” 

Rayovaja said : ‘I desire cattle’, He gave to him the [la. 

For the Ilä is cattle. Again Prthurasmi said: ‘I desire 

nobility’. He gave to him nobility (ksatram). He is 

Prthu Vainya, Again Brhadgiri said: I desire food.’ 

He gave him his wish,” 1 

From these extracts the story of the Yatis may be 
summed up thus, The Yatis were a group of priests ranking 
with the Bhrgus and Praskanva and credited with superhu- 
man powers lke the gods, In course of time they incurred 
the hostility of Indra who caused the whole group to be 
slaughtered with the exception of three boys. One of these 
Survivors obtained kga/ra, or the rank of Kgatriya from 
Indra and became king as P;thu Vainya, the first of the 
consecrated kings and the inventor of agriculture 32 5 the 
others obtained cattle and food, It should te noted here 
that none of the surviving Yatis asked for and obtained 
brahma, or priestly function. Now the question is, how 
could the Yatis, who with Bhrgu and Praskanva figure as 
worshippers of Indra, incur the hostility of that god, that 

1, Translated by Hertel, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 


Vol, XIX, pp, 124-125, 
2, Vedic Index, Vol, IJ, p, 16, 
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is to say, of his orthodox worshippers? The only possible 
answer to this question is, that the Yatis were not originally 
priests of the Vedic cult like the Bhrgus and the Kanvas, 
but of non-Vedic rites practised by the indigenous pre- 
Aryan population of the Indus Valley. In the legend of 
the slaughter of the Yatis by Indra we probably hear an echo 
of the conflict between the native priesthood and the intru- 
ding Rsis in the proto-historic period. If this interpretation 
of the legend is correct, it may be asked, what was the 
religious or magico-religious practice of the Yatis? In 
classical Sanskrit Yati denotes an ascetic, The term is 
derived from the root yat, to strive, to exert oneself, and is 
also connected with the root yam, to restrain, to subdue, to 
control. As applied to a priest, etymologically yati can only 
mean a person engaged in religious exercise such as tapas, 
austerities, and yoga. Von Schroeder understands by the 
term a magician priest or a shaman.1 The marble 
statuettes of Mohenjo-daro with head, neck and body quite 
erect and half-shut eyes fixed on the tip of the nose has the 
exact posture of one engaged in practising yoga. 1, therefore, 
propose to recognise in these statuettes the images of the 
Yatis of the proto-historic and pre-historic Indus Valley 
intended either for worship or as votive offerings. Like the 
Rsis of the Pre-Rgvedic and early Rgvedic period, these 
Yatis, who practised yoga, were also primarily magicians. 
But the mythology, the poetry and the elaborate sacrificial 
rites of the Rgis made a stronger appeal to the nobility and 
the vis than the yoga exercises carried on in solitude. So, 
as Vedic religion became more and more popular, the Yatis 
receded into the background and were gradually reduced to 
the. conditions of the outcasted religious mendicants or 
fee. a when, with the growth of belief in the 
ee A transmigration and of atman (Self), the know- 
or of the Absolute came to be recognised as 

1. Vienna Oriental Jyurnal, Vol, XXII, pp, 11-15. Iam indebied 

to Dr, Baini Prasad, Superintendent, Zcolcgical Survey of Ind'a 

for an English translation of Von Schroeder's valuable article, $ 
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the way to final emancipation, the yoga of the Yatis came 
to its own again as a means of gaining that knowledge and 
gave birth to the Brahmanic order of the Sannydsins, who 
are Yatis par excellence, and to the non-Brahmaya orders 
of the Sramanas like the Sakyaputriyas (Buddhists), the 
Nigranthas (Jainas), the Ajivikas and others. 


THE TREE AND THE ANIMAL STANDARD 


Mr. Ernest Mackay writes about the broken statuette of 
Mohen-jo-daro, “It seems probable that this head is that of 
a priest, for priestly statues have been found in Babylonia 
wearing garments very similarly decorated with trefoils.”! 
It may be noted that many of the Buddha images, both stan- 
-ding and seated, show the upper garment worn in the same 
fashion over the left shoulder and Tunning to the right arm- 
Pit. This “priest” of Mohen-jo-daro in whom we propose 
to recognise the prototype of the images of Buddha and 
Jina, is not found in isolation, but other elements of 
‘Buddhism, or rather the primitive background of Buddhism, 
are also traceable in the Chalcolithic religion of the Indus 
Valley. One of these is the cult of the Pipal tree ( ficus reli- 
giosa) worshipped by the Buddhists as the Bodhi tree of 
Gautama Buddha. A seal, unearthed at Mohen-jo-daro shows 
a Pipal tree with twin heads springing from the trunk.? 
These heads with one horn do not resemble the head of any 
known animal, and their arrangement is reminiscent of the 
Buddhist triratna symbol associated with the Bodhi tree. 
Therefore they seem to represent a two-headed dragon resi- 
ding in the tree. A six-headed dragon of the same type is 
represented in another fragmentary Mohen-jo-daro seal. 
Two of the surviving heads on this seal are two-horned and 
onehead is one-horned. Mr. K.N. Dikshit Points out that 
a terracotta tablet from Mohen-jo-daro bears clear evidence 


» ASI, A,R., 1925-26, p. 91. 

A.S., A.R., 1924-25, pp. 62 and 65, Plate XXII, fig. a. 
Cunningham, Bharhut, Plates XXIX, fig. 2 and XXX, fig. 3, 
A.S.L., A.R., 1924.25, pp. 62 and 65, Plate XXII, fig. a. 
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of tree worship. On either side of this tablet is impre- 
ssed “a scene consisting of six or seven human figures 
standing above and a goat-drawn vehicle driven by a man 
below. These persons are probably approaching a tree in 
the right-hand corner, in the bifurcated branches of which 
is to be seen a human figure probably the presiding deity of 
the tree.” 1 

Another element of the folk-religion of the home of 
Buddhism is the cult of the free standing pillar crowned by 
animal figure (animal standard). I have endeavoured to 
show elsewhere? that the Mauryan pillars crowned by 
single animal figures were primarily intended for worship. 
In a corner pillar of the Bharhut rail? a huge elephant with 
driver holding a relic casket is carved on one side and on 
the contiguous side is carved a horseman carrying a garuda 
standard. These two reliefs evidently represent a procession 
led by the tearer of the relic casket. Another corner pillar 
of the Bhārhut rail with a female on horseback carrying a 
garuda standard has recently been added to the Indian 
Museum. In 1925-26 at Mohen-jo-daro Mr. Hargreaves 
found a three-sieded prism of faience which is thus 
descrited : 


“On the front face is a procession of four-standard 
tearer—only their heads and shoulders visible. Two of 
the ensigns on the standards (the first and the last) are 
indistinct, but the second from the left is a bull, and 
recalls the ensigns of the ‘Bull’ nomes of Early Egypt— 
ensigns which went back to pre-dynastic times. The third 


Standard is also reminiscent of the Lybian Ostrich- 
feather,”5 


A.S.I., A.R., 1924-25, p. 65, Plate X, fig.b (reproduced just above 
the terracotta bangle), 


Memoirs A.S.I., No. 30, pp, 31-33. 
` Cunningham, Bharhut, Plate XII. 


4A. S.I.; A.R., 1925-26, Plate L - 
oe te s e LVII, fíg.b; Cunningham, Bharhut, 


ASL, A.R., 1925-26, p. 87; Plate XLV, fig. 22. 
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The third standard was evidently crowned by a bird and 
the bull on the second recalls the bull capital on the Maur- 
-yan pillar of Rampurva now in the Indian Museum.* The 
temptation to connect the Mauryan and Suga tree and pillar 
cults with the tree and pillar cults of the Chalcolithic period 
in the Indus Valley is irresistible. But the difficulty in the 
way of recognising religious continuity from the Chalcolithic 
to the Mauryan-Suiga period appears insurmountable. There 
is a gap of two millenniums or more for which material evi- 
dence is as yet lacking. But we have to set off against this 
absence of connecting links for so long a period the funda- 
mental continuity that characterises the Indian culture. For 
the continuity of the higher Brahmanic elements we have the 
Reveda on the one hand and the living Hinduism on the 
other, Those philogists who put Rgveda about 1200 or 1500 
B. C. mainly rely on the relationship between the Veda and 
the Avesta. But there are other philologists who hold that 
linguistic facts do not yield such positive results. In the 
‘opinion of some Vedic scholars, cultural facts leads to a 
differnt conclusion. Professor Winternitz writes : 


“The surest evidence (arising out of the history of Indian 
literature itself) in this respect is still the fact that 
Pargva, Mahavira and Buddha presuppose the entire 
Veda as a literature, to all intents and purpose, com- 
pleted, and this is a limit which we must not exceed. We 
cannot, however, explain the development of the whole of 
this great literature, if we assume as late a date as round 
about 1200 or 1500 B.C. as its starting point. We shall 
probably have to date the beginning of this development 
about 2000 or 2500 B.C., and the end of it between 750 
and 500 B.C,"2 


Diversity of Indian castes based to some extent on diver- 
sity of cultures renders it probable, almost certain on a 
priori ground that the Indus religion of the Chalcolithic 


1. Memoirs A.S.I., No. 30, Plate III, fig. a. 
2. Winternitz. op., cit. p. 310 
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period survived the Aryan invasion and was merged in 
Buddhism and Hinduism that include so many non-Vedic 
elements.1 One of these elements is the cult of the phallic 
symbol. Sisnadevah, ‘those who have a phallus for their 
deity’, are twice referred to in Rgveda. In one stanza (vii. 
21.5) “India is be sought not to let the Sisnadevah approach 
the sacrifice; and in another (x, 99, 32) Indra ‘is said to 
have slain the śiśnadevāh, when he won the treasure of hun- 
dred-gated fort.”2 Sir John Marshall purposes to trace 
the cult of the phallic emblem of Siva to the Chalcolithic 
period by recognising in the “chess-man” like objects and 
ring stones found at Mohen-jo-daro liigas (phallic emblems) 
and yonis respectively.® 


i. For non-Vedic elements in Vaisnavism and Saktism, see the 
author’s The Indo-Aryan Races, Vol. 1, Rajshahi, 1916, Chapters 
Til and IV, 

2. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, Strassburg, 1897, p. 155. 

3. AST, AR., 1925-26, p. 79, 


On the Significance of the Term arma—, 
armaka— in Early Sanskrit Literature 


T. BURROW 


The word drma- has ceased to be current in the classical 
period of Sanskrit literature (and it has left no traces in Pali 
or Prakrit), but it was known to Panini who gives rules 
concerning the accentuation of certain compounds having 
this word as last member. The list of these, gathered from 
Pāņini himself and from the Kasika commentary, is as 
follows: Bhitarma-, Adhikarma-, Sanjivarma-, Madrama-, 
Asgmarma-, Kajjalarma-, Dattirma-, Guptarma-, Kukkutarma-, 
Vayasgrma, Brhadarma-, Kapinjalairma-, Maharma- and 
Navarma-, All these are place names and the element arma- 
at the end means a ruined site or settlement.* The meaning 
is based on the rendering usually given by commentators 
when explaining this word Vinasfagrama or Sayagrama- 
nivasa- and it is generally accepted and can be regarded 
as established. Actually the commentators are not 
completely consistent and unanimous in their renderings, 
but there is no doubt that this meaning which predominates 
is the correct one and that alternative rederings can be 
ignored. 

There remains however the question of the exact sense in 
which the word grama- is to be taken in this context, As V. 
S. Agarawala points out,? the two terms grama- and nagara- 
were used indiscriminately in the Vahika country (i.e. the 
Punjab) although distinguished in Eastern India as ‘village’ 
and ‘town’. In the case of these place names one would 
expect that the meaning required would be ‘town’ or ‘city’ 
rather than ‘village’, since any material remains of mere 
villages would be insignificant, and would not qualify for a 
name having general currency and for that reason being 


1, Cf. V.S. Agrawala, India as known to Panini, pp, 66-67, 
2. Op, Cit, p. 43. 
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worthy of mention in the grammatical work of Pigini. To 
account for this we must assume that they were substantial! 
ruins, and that the word grima- in this context is to be taken: 
in the sense in which it was used in the Vihika country. 
From this one might be tempted to think that the situation 
of these ruined sites was in fact in the Vahika country. 
Certainly the only one that can be localised from the name — 
Madrirma — does not belong to this region, and it would not 
be surprising if the same applied to the other names formed 
on this pattern, particularly when we bear in mind the fact 
that in Papini’s geography there is a distinct bias towards 
the North-west. 

The next question that presents itself is regarding the 
nature and origin of these ruined cities which would appear 
to have been so abundant and well known in Papini’s time. 
Were they earlier Aryan se‘tlements which had been abando- 
ned or were they the ruins of the cities of the Indus civilisa- 
tion which, at this early date, must have been a fairly pro- 
minent feature of the landscape? It is to be remembered 
that in ‘Påņini’s time (say fourth century B.C.) the period 
of urban civilisation for Aryan India was of comparatively 
recent origin so that although one might expect a few such 
deserted or destroyed cities (and Presumably Navirma- was 
one of these ), one would not expect them to be so thick on 
the ground as this large collection of names would indicate. 
On the other hand the number of Indus sites of the required 
magnitude already identified in this region is suficient to 
explain this long string of names (which is to be taken as 
typical and not exhaustive), and it is to be remembered that 
during the early Aryan period the ruins of many Indus 
cities must have formed a conspicuous feature of the 
countryside, 

It is difficult, however, to form any very definite conclu- 
sions simply on the basis of the list cf names preserved by 
the grammarian and his commentators, More information 
is needed concerning the nature and location of these armas, 
and fortunately for our purpose this is available in adequate: 


16 
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measure in ‘the Vedic literature, and it is of such a nature 
as to confirm the theory already suggested that this term 
does in fact refer to the ruined sites of the pre-Aryan Indus 
civilisation. 

An instance of a compound of the type attested by Panini 
appears in the name Sthilarma—occuring in the Tondya Brå- 
hmana which mentions a lake (hrada-) to the north of Sthi- 
larma (25, 10, 18). The context indicates that this is in the 
Vicinity of the river Sarasvati. The reference antedates 
Panini by centuries and it shows that this type of name 
terminating in-arma goes back to the Vedic period, and at 
this early period it becomes still more likely that any 
ruined sites refered to should be those belonging to the 
Indus civilisation. 


As a general rule, however, the word drma- or its deriva- 
tive armakd- are used independently in the Vedic literature 
and not simply as a constituent element of Proper names as 
is the case later. In most contexts there is in fact some parti- 
cular site which is mentioned by name in connection with 
the term arma- but some time the word is used in a more 
general way. 


An instance of this occurs in the Yajurveda (VS. 30, 11 
drmebhyo hastipdm “to the ruins an elephant keeper”) in a 
context which does not further contribute to the meaning, 
In particular it is not obvious what appropriateness was seen 
in the connection Letween hastipd- and drma-, 

A compound arma-kapéla meaning ‘a tile from a ruined 
site’ occurs not infrequently in the Srautasiitras (e.g Baudh. 
ix, 1, 3; x, 1 etc.) where it appears among a list of parapher- 
nalia for a sacrifice, In this conect‘on the Vadhilasitra 
glosses: atha yad armakapalani bhavanti arm-d evainam tat 
prthivyak sambharati, “Since there are tiles from a ruined 
site, in this respect he assembles it (the fireplace) from a 
ruined site of the earth”. From these sūtra references we 
gather that armas, or ruined sites were a commonplace thing 
in the Vedic period, since these arma-kapalani prescribed in 
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the ritual appear to have been teadily available. This is in 
agreement with the fact that material remains of the Indus 
civilisation have been located in abundance throughout the 
territory occupied by the Vedic Indians subsequent to its 
downfall. 

The existence of a series of ruined sites along the course 
of the river Sarasvati is indicated by a passage occurring in 
the Latyayana Srautasitra,x, 18,3; Naitandhava namarmah 
Sarasvatiam, tesam eko vyarnah, “On the Sarasvati there are 
ruined sites called Naitandhava ; Vyarga is one of these,” 
Other texts in a similar context refer to Vyara and Naitan- 
dhava but the detailed information as to their true signifi- 
cance appears only in the passage quoted above, 

The mention of these ruined sites with the precise infor- 
mation about their location, informing us that they were 
Situated along the Sarasvati, is exceedingly valuable infor- 
mation, since it is now well established that Indus sites 
are a feature of this region, A recent excavation of one of 
these sites, at Kalibangan on the south side of the Ghaggar 
(ancient Sarasvati) has demonstrated the importance of 
this region as a centre of the Indus civilisation,” 

The Lityayana Srautasitra gives information about ano- 
ther arma-, this time situated near the source of the Drsad- 
vati, sister riverto the Sarasvati. The text is as follows(x, 19, 
9): Drsadvatya daksinena tiregeyat, tasya prabhavyam armam 
prapya etayestyestva Triplaksavaharanam prati Yamunam 
avabhrtham aveyat, “He should proceed along the right bank 
of the Drsadvati; having reached the ruined site near its 
source, and having sacrificed there with this sacrifice, he 


1, Cf. ApSrS. xxiii, 13, 12 samvatsaram Vyarge Naitandhave agnim 
indhita, and P.B. xxv, 13, 1; Sankh$rS, xii, 29, 28; etc. The 
rendering given by BR is ‘waterless’, but there seems no reason 
why the word should not be equated with the vyarna- given by 
Panini ( vii, 2. 24) as the participle of vi-ard-. The meaning, 
‘forcibly overthrown’, would suit. 

2. Preliminary report by B. B. Lal in Ilustrated London News, Match 
24, 1962, 
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measure in the Vedic literature, and it is of such a nature 
as to confirm the theory already suggested that this term 
does in fact refer to the ruined sites of the pre-Aryan Indus 
civilisation. 

An instance of a compound of the type attested by Panini 
appears in the name Sthūlārma— occuring in the Tandya Bra- 
Amana which mentions a lake (hrada-) to the north of Sthz- 
larma (25, 10, 18). The context indicates that this is in the 
Vicinity of the river Sarasvati. The reference antedates 
Panini by centuries and it shows that this type of name 
terminating in-arma goes back to the Vedic period, and at 
this early period it becomes still more likely that any 
ruined sites refered to should be those belonging to the 
Indus civilisation. 


As a general rule, however, the word árma- or its deriva- 
tive armakd- are used independently in the Vedic literature 
and not simply as a constituent element of proper names as 
is the case later. In most contexts there is in fact some parti- 
cular site which is mentioned by name in connection with 
the term arma- but some time the word js used in a more 
general way. 


An instance of this occurs in the Yajurveda (VS. 30, 11 
drmebhyo hastipém “to the ruins an elephant keeper”) in a 
context which does not further contribute to the meaning, 
In particular it is not obvious what appropriateness was seen 
in the connection Letween hastipd- and drma-. 


A compound arma-kapila meaning ‘a tile from a ruined 
site occurs not infrequently in the Śrautasūtras (e.g Baudh. 
ix, 1, 3; x, 1 etc.) where it appears among a list of parapher- 
nalia for a sacrifice, In this conection the Vadhilasitra 
glosses: atha yad armakapalani bhavanti arm-d evainam tat 
prthivyah sambharati, “Since there are tiles from a ruined 
site, in this respect he assembles it (the fireplace) from a 
ruined site of the earth”, From these sūtra references we 
gather that armas, or ruined sites were a commonplace thing 
in the Vedic period, since these arma-kapalani prescribed in 
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the ritual appear to have been Teadily available. This is in 
agreement with the fact that material remains of the Indus 
civilisation have been located in abundance throughout the 
territory occupied by the Vedic Indians subsequent to its 
downfall. 

The existence of a series of ruined sites along the course 
of the river Sarasvati is indicated by a passage occurring in 
the Latyayana Srautasitra, x, 18,3; Naitandhava namarmah 
Sarasvatiam, tesim eko vyarnah, “On the Sarasvati there are 
tuined sites called Naitandhava ; Vyarga is one of these,” 
Other texts in a similar context refer to Vyara and Naitan- 
dhava but the detailed information as to their true signifi- 
cance appears only in the passage quoted above, 

The mention of these ruined sites with the precise infor- 
mation about their location, informing us that they were 
Situated along the Sarasvati, is exceedingly valuable infor- 
mation, since it is now well established that Indus sites 
are a feature of this region, A recent excavation of one of 
these sites, at Kalibangan on the south side of the Ghaggar 
(ancient Sarasvati) has demonstrated the importance of 
this region as a centre of the Indus civilisation.? 

The Lityayana Srautasitra gives information about ano- 
ther arma-, this time situated near the source of the Drsad- 
vati, sister riverto the Sarasvati. The text is as follows(x, 19, 
9): Drsadvatya daksinena tireneyat, tasya prabhavyam armam 
prapya etayestyesiva Triplaksavaharanam prati Yamunam 
avabhytham aveyat, “He should proceed along the right bank 
of the Drsadvati; having reached the ruined site near its 
source, and having sacrificed there with this sacrifice, he 


1, Cf. ApSrS. xxiii, 13, 12 samvatsaram Vyarne Naitandhave agnim 
indhita, and P.B. xxv, 13, 1; SankhSrS, xii, 29, 28 ; etc. The 
rendering given by BR is ‘waterless’, but there seems no reason 
why the word should not be equated with the vyarna- given by 
Panini (vii, 2.24) as the participle of vi-ard-, The meaning, 
‘forcibly overthrown’, would suit. 

2. Preliminary report by B, B. La! in Illustrated London News, March 
24, 1962, 
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should go down to the Yamuna, at Triplaksavaharana for 
his concluding ceremonial bath.” 

The same word is found, but enlarged by the suffix -ka 
as armaka-, in Jaiminiya-brahmaya iii, 238: tayor hăda- 
ttayor juhiva—Indrakroga ity armakas—tasmims tisthan : 
Visvamitrajamadagni ima Ikşvākūņām ga vindadhvam iti, “As 
these two ( horses ) had not been given, he called—there is a 
ruined site called Indrakrosa—standing in that; O Viśvā- 
mitra and Jamadagni, acquire these cows of the Iksvakus,”? 
From the context it can be seen that this armaka- was situa- 
ted on the Indus. It is referred to by the name IndrakroSa, 
but without the explanation that it was an armaka- ina 
parallel passage in PB, xiii, 5,15: etena va Indra Indrakoge 
Visvamitrajamadagni ima gava ny akrogat, Here the name of 
the place is associated with Indra’s shouting in this legend, 
but this connection can easily be secondary, Originally the 
name may have arisen from a legend of Indra’s shouting in 
the battle which resulted in the fall of the original city. 

From the passages so far surveyed it has become clear 
that ruined sites were a common feature of the Vedic scene, 
and that a considerable number of them were of sufficient 
importance ‘to be known by name ; furthermore that this 
situation continued to the time of Panini, who was aware 
of a large number of such sites, but apparently for not much 
longer than that, since later the word dies out and refer- 
ences to ruined sites in these regions cease, The theory has 
been put forward that the ruins in question were the ruins 
of cities belonging to the pre-Aryan Indus civilisation. The 
reason is that from what we know of ancient Indian history 
and archaeology we must in any case assume that the Vedic 
Indians lived in a country abounding in such ruins, and 
cosequently when ruins are referred to in the Vedic litera- 
ture the natural conclusion is that they must be of this 
origin, It is in fact difficult to imagine what other ruins 


1, Reading and interpretation established by R. Hoffmann, ZDMG, 
110 (1960), p. 68, 
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could possibly be referred to the archaeological facts being 
what they are. Further proof of this theory can be provided 
by citing the following verse from the Taittirjya Brahmaya 
(II, 4, 6, 8) which contains a concise historical statement to 
this effect : 

yésam imé pirve drmasa asan 

ayipah, sédma vibhyta purūņi | 

vaisvanara tvdya té nuttah 

Prthivim anyam abhi tasthur janasah. 

“The people to whom these ruined sites, lacking posts, 
formerly belonged, these many settlements widely distribu- 
ted, they, O Vaisvinara, having been expelled by thee, have 
migrated to another land.” 

This is a very clear statement. In the country occupied 
by the vedic Indians at the very early period when this 
verse was Composed there were many ruined sites which had 
been destroyed by fire, and whose original inhabitants had 
in consequence abandoned them and migrated elsewhere, 
These inhabitants were the predecessors of the Aryans and 
the latter were responsible for their defeat and expulsion. 
So much is clear from the sentence immediately preceding 
in which this contest is obliquely referred to in mythologi- 
cal guise : atheme ‘manthan amrtam asurah, vaisvanaram kge- 
trajityaya devah, “Then these Asuras churned amrta, but the 
gods (Agni) Vaisvanara, for the conquest of territory,” 

References to the strife between the gods and asuras are 
of course innumerable, but here the use of the term ksetra- 
Jitya- can only jrefer to the conquests of the Aryan peoples 
themselves, and the repetition of Vaisvanara in the verse 
immediately following shows that this also is to be viewed 
in the light of the conquest of territory by the Aryans. In 
the Rgveda references to the function of Agni as a destroyer 
of cities belonging to the pre-Aryan inhabitants are common 
and for this the following verse can serve as an example 
«RY. vii, 5, 3). 

tvád bhiya viga ayann dsiknir 
asamana jahatir bhójanani | 
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Vaisvanara Pirane śóśucānak 
puro yád Agne darayann ddideh, 

“Through fear of thee the dark coloured inhabitants fled, 
not waiting for battle, abandoning their Possessions, when, 
O Vaisvanara, burning brightly for Piru, and destroying the 
cities thou didst shine, O Agni”, 


Reading this in connection with the passage quoted 
above from the Taittiriya Brahmana we get a complete and 
unambiguous statement of a historical event, namely the 
conquest by the Vedic Aryans of the territory previously 
occupied by the Indus people, the destruction of their cities 
which for long, under the name arma- remained familiar 
features of the landscape, and the flight and emigration of 
a considerable section of the original inhabitants, In the 
Rgveda the word armaka- occurs once, in i, 133, 3: 


dvdsam maghavait jahi 
śárdho yatumdtinam | 
Vailasthanaké armaké 
Mahavailasthe armake, 


“Strike down, O Maghavan, the host of these sorceresses, 
in the ruined city of Vailasthanaka, in the ruined city 
Mahavyailastha,” 


The name Vailasthäna occurs also in the first verse of 
the same hymn : 


ubhé punami rédasi rténa 

drúho dahami sam mahir anindrah | 
abhivlagya yàtra hata amitra 
Vailasthanam pari triha ageran. 

“I purify both heaven and earth with truth, I burn up 
the mighty evil spirits that are opposed to Indra, in the 
place where the enemies, having been overpowered and slain, 
lay shattered around Vailasthana.” 

The evidence of this Vedic hymn is very interesting. It 
refers to a large ruined city by name. The name contains 
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what appears to be a non-Aryan element vaila-,| which may 
be derived from the language of the original inhabitants, 
though there is no means of guessing at its meaning, It refers 
also to the destruction of the city and tothe fate of its defen- 
ders lying slain in large numbers around it, The excavations 
of Mohenjo-daro have revealed traces of sucha slaughter 
accompanying the fall of that city, and this process is likely 
to have been repeated in other places, The Rgved’c poem 
still clearly preserves the memory of such an event in connec- 
tion with one of these cities, It also shows that after their 
destruction these abandoned sites were looked upon with a 
high degree of superstitious awe, and that in particular they 
were considered to be the haunt of evil spirits and demons 
hostile to the Aryans and to the Aryan gods. Evidently 
it was considered necessary, from time to time, to exorcise 
these evil spirits by rites performed within or beside the 
ruined sites themselves, and such a ceremony is the occassion 


of this hymn. 
Such are the references to drma- or armaka- in early 


Sanskrit literature. They extend from the Rgveda to Panini, 
but detailed information is found only in the Vedic texts, It 
has been argued in the first place on general considerations 
that such ru’ns would be expected to be!ong to the Indus 
civilisation on account of their situation and date anda 
detailed examination of the statements of the Vedic texts in 
connection with this term has confirmed this. The result is 
of value since it has not been easy to correlate literary and 
archaeological evidence as far as the early history of India is 
concerned. By these references to drma-, armika- the position 
is now considerably clarified. They confirm the theory that 
it was in fact the Aryans who were responsible for the over- 
throw of the Indus civilisation, they show that for centuries 
the most important of these ruins were conspicuous features 
of the country-side and they supply interesting information 
about the location of some of them. 


1. Usually given as neuter by the dictionaries, but now on the evidence 
of the passage in the Jaiminiya Brahmana, it should b> given as 
masculine; K. H ffmann, loc. cit. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF BRAHMIN GOTRAS 
D. D. KOSAMBI 


The word gotra in the Rgveda stands for herd of cattlo 
or a pen for cattle. In latter times, down to the present 
periods, the meaning is of an exogamous patriarchal family 
unit, corresponding roughly to the gens in Rome, The words 
gana and jana would seem more logical had the system been 
directly inherited from the Aryan, but they mean group or 
aggregate, and (ribe respectively, In the Rgveda at least, 
we have no explicit statement of the current rules for exoga- 
my; RV.? x. 10 shows in a dialogue between Yama and his 
importunate twin sister Yami that such extremely close 
‘unions were regarded with horror by the male, but the patria 
potestas is absolutely clear and marked, jn that it is the 
spirits of the paternal ancestors exclusively who are propi- 
tiated by the cult of the dead, and the predominant deities 
of the pantheon are male, 


1, Hereafter, citations from the Reveda ( for which I have also made 
use of the Macdonell & Keith Vedic Index and Grassmann’s 
Woerterbuch ) will be given without a Preceding abbreviation ; the 
other commonly cited source is P. Chentsal Rao’s collection of 
gotra lists and rules ; Gora-pravara-ni bandha-kadambam, Mysore, 
1990. This is abbreviated as GFN, with reference by Page and 
line numbers. Keith’s devastating criticisms in his book “Religion 
ann Philosophy in the Veda” ( Harvard Or. S:ries 31, 32) have 
been helpful in that they aflord a good excuse for not making 
further detailed reference to the earlier writers, and restricting 
myself primarily to the Sources, Other frequent c'tationss Vda 
the Vendidad, Yt=the Yast, both in J. Darmsteter’s translation, 
Sacred Books of the East vols, 4,23; Her.=Herodotos ; Marshall 
(Sir, J., ed.), Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, London 
1931: Mackay (B. J. H., ed.) ‘Further Excavations at Mohdnjo- 
daro’, New Delhi 1938; Vats (M.S ) ‘Excavations at Harappa’, 
New Delhi 1940; Frankfort (Henri) ‘Cylinder Seals’, London 
1939; Herzfeld (Ernst) ‘Zoroaster and His World’, Princeton 
1947, The Poona critical edition of the Mahabharata is cited as 
Mbh, the Vulgate denoting the Calcutta editions. 
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Nevertheless, the gotra system is an outstanding feature 
of modern Brahminism, which has otherwise made so many 
compromises in the matter of worship and ritual. Appa- 
rently only the Brahmins have gotras, for the lowest caste, 
that of the śūdras, has no gentilic organization at all in our 
scriptures ; tribes and guilds were enrolled later by deriving 
them as mixed castes (cf. Manusmrti x, 8, 11 , 13, 18, 22, 
33, 34 etc.) from the principal four without imposition of 
the gotra system, For the rulling warriors and the trader- 
yeomen, the ksatriya and vaiśya castes respectively, we have 
the Brahmanic ritual such as the initiation ceremony etc., 
but their gotras are restricted. In the first place, Brahmin 
gotras are grouped into larger units (probably correspond- 
ing to the phratry) by common pravaras, of which Baudha- 
yana recognizes 49 sets in a far larger—almost unlimited— 
number of go‘ras, while in theoretically accepted lists as 
they now exist (GPN pp. 207-285), we find not less than 
seventythree. For the ksatriya and the vaisya, however, 
there is only one pravara each namely Manava-Aila-Pauriira- 
vasa and Bhalandana-Vatsapri-Mankila, respectively, while 
Apastamba and Katyayana are content with deriving both 
from Manu. But there is a very prominent rule for both 
these castes, namely that for marriage groups the gotra 
is to be taken as the same as that of the family priest, the 
purohita. (GPN. 126-7). 

All this implies that gotra is a purely Brahmanic institu- 
tion which has been extended to the other two upper castes 
by Brahmin superiority. In support, we find that instead 
of the animal or food-tree totems of savage tribes, the gotras 
are always derived from the names of sages. I propose to 
show in this note that this system cannot have been present 
from the oldest times and that there is considerable reason 
for believing the tradition to have been inverted (like several 
other prominent Brahmanic traditions which we shall point 
out) when the original situation had retreated into legendary 
antiquity and become too derogatory to acknowledge under 
the changed circumstances. My thesis is that, specifically as 
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regards some important Brahmins, the gotra system is adop- 
ted by small groups of pre-ksatriya and pre-Aryan People 
from Aryan invaders ; as these groups take to the functions 
of priesthood, they are most logically assigned to the 
patriarchal clangroup of those for whom they officiate. They 
Consequently acquire the same gotra; only afterwards 
does the rule become its opposite, when the vedic kgatriyas 
have died out by the rise of settlements and the emergence 
of other warriors of obscure origin who fight their way to 
the top. At that Stage, it becomes quiet possible to assign 
to these newcomers the same gotra as that of the priests, 
who have maintained a continuity of tradition and acquired 
a monopoly of scripture by long and arduous study. I do 
not mean to imply that all otras, or eyen all Brahmin gotras 
originate in this way. 

Before proceeding to the Proof, such as it is, one can 
note that the entire position of gotra and pravara is confused 
if one looks at it asa whole, and there is no historical or 
Political reason given for the confusion though clearly part 
of the trouble arises from the fact that gotra lists could not 
be closed, and that newcomers were obviously being recrui- 
ted into the priesthood. The Nagara Brahmins of Gujarat 
are supposed to be medieval immigrants. If the institution 
of marriage were so Strictly bounded by caste and gotra rules, 
it would be difficult to explain the strong racial heterogeneity 
of Brahmins in India, as well as the existence of endogamous 
regional units within them (amounting to sub-castes) which 
have no basis in scripture, 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF GOTRAS 


2. The various lists of the principal authorities, namely 
Baudhāyana and Kātyāyana-Laugākşi seem to agree on 
the whole with the Matsya Purāņa which has presumably 
been copied, with local variants, from the earlier lists, But 
there are serious differences of detail, as one sees at once on 
looking into individual cases. For example the Aévalayana 


oe 
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gotra is ascribed variously to the Bhrgu, Kasyapa, and Vāsiş- 

tha groups (GPN. 36.16, 100.21, 106.4, 176.8.) while the 
apparently related Āśvalāyani belong to the Bharadvajas 
(GPN. 59.11, 61.15, 163.7), and Asvalayanin is a Kasyapa 
gotra according to the Matsya Purana (GPN. 102.8). It 
would be quite easy to give many more such examples, 
though one would then have to go deeper into the distinc- 
tions between names that are quite close in sound, and also 
into the text-criticism of our sources, which have yet to be 
edited properly, But there is a class of double gotras which 
are not easy to explain unless in fact the conscripti were 
added to the original patres at several later stages and then 
not always added to the same group. We get the following. 
combined gotras, whose members cannot intermarry with’ 
either pravara group (GPN.pp.180-5) Sauiga-Saisiri=Bhara- 
dvaja+ Visvamitra ; Saikrti—Putimasa = Kayapa + Vasistha, 

being in fact Vasisthas by day and Kasyapas by night; 

Devarata = Jamadagni+Visvamitra ; Jatukargya = Vasiştha + 

Atri; Dhanafijaya= Visvamitra+ Atri; Kata & Kapila = 

Visvamitra+Bharadvaja ; Vamarathya = Vasistha+ Atri ; no 
Bharadvaja can marry any Ucathya-pravara Gautama. The 
brief soma-hymn ix. 86 has traditionally the joint author- 
ship (beside Atri and Gytsamada) of three double-named 
gayas not to be found elsewhere. The double name of Baka 
Dilbhya=Glava Maitreya (Chandogya Upanigsad i, 12) may 

be explained as a survival of matriarchal tradition, 

These are the officially admitted discrepancies, not over- 
sights, and the explanation given is that these dvyamusyOyana 
are descended from adopted sons or bought, or descended 
through a brotherless daughter, or acquried in some, such 
“artificial” manner in order to perpetuate the cult of 
the dead, who would otherwise fall from heaven, But 
let us look for a moment at the largest groups into which 
the gotras are combined, which are only eight and which 
show how the historical reality was readjusted in theory to 
the needs of a growing system (and of course the converse: 
in practice). 
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The gotra-kara tsisare 1, Jamadagni, 2. Bharadvaja, 
3. Gotama, 4, Kagyapa, 5. Vasistha, 6, Agastya, 
7. Atri,and 8, Vi§vamitra. No Brahmin gotra is valid 
that does not contain the name of one of these or his (sup- 
Posed) descendants and the Pravara groupings contain the 
Names of one, two, three, or five in one . But these are 
not the original rsis even in Brahmanical theory. A Brah- 
min is the descendant of Brahm, as such, has one of the 
ancestors: 1, Bhrgu, 2. Angiras, 3. Marici, 4, Atri, 
5. Pulaha, 6, Pulastya, 7. Vasistha. Some measure of 
accord has been restored by taking Jamadagni as the descen- 
dant of Bhrgu, a tradition which there is no reason at all to 
doubt though why Bhrgu himself could not survive in the 
Previous list has to be explained, 
Bharadvaja and Gotama are then descendants of Angiras, 
which might pass, With less justification, Kasyapa, Vasişļha 
and Agastya are taken to be descended from Marici, and for 
no immediately apparent reason Visvimitra is made a des- 
cendant of Atri. This explanation from the Matsya Purana 
could only have been made if there were some need for it 
and if it were not against what was generally current at the 
time of writing. It is to be noted that Vasistha has a secon- 
dary and not independent Position, while Pulaha and Pulast- 
ya have disappeared, the explanation being that they gene- 
rated Raksasas and Pigacas respectively, beings that are 
Some sort of demons, (which, as we shall see means non- 
Aryans) in any case nothing todo with Brahmins as such. 
Nevertheless, one finds both these names in the gotra lists. 
Pulaha is ascribed by Katyayana to Agasti group while a 
Pulasti appears as a Bhigu-Veda or the Agasti ; Paulastya 
also asa Jamadagni, perhaps the Palasti of iii. 53, 16. These 
could only have been so indicated if the Particular 
gotra-names had actually existed within the living tradition. 
In other words, the conflict of tradition goes back very far, 
to the original sources, 


Finally, there are the additional ten families which are 
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ascribed to just two major groups: Vitahavya, Mitrayu, 
Vena, Sunaka to Bhrgu ; Rathitara Mudgala, Visnuvrddha, 
Harita, Kaņva, Sankrti to Angiras. These are the kevala or 
“occasional” Bhargavas and Āħgirasas respectively, for they 
had followed professions other than those of Priesthood (as 
can amply be confirmed by tradition, independently of these 
gotra lists) before becoming priests. We now have to see 
whether there is other evidence for such change of caste, and 
then to look deeper into the tradition for the actual 
characters named here. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE EXISTENCE OF GOTRAS 

3. It is not my purpose to trace the entire development 
of the gotra-pravara system, even if there existed material 
with which this could be done. That the system did expand 
is certain, for it has catered to the need of an increasing 
Population while assimilating an additional number of regio- 
nal and racial groups which could not possibly have belonged. 
to the vedic categories. Some of this has been reflected in 
the gotra-pravara confusion. For example, my own pravara 
is Vasigtha-Maitravaruna-Kundina, But looking into the 
genealogies, the position of Maitravaruna is anomalous, for 
this hyphenated sage is then son of Vasistha but also his 
father ; in some stories, Vasistha is born of the ejected seed 
of Mitra and Varuna (vii. 33-9-13), who are gods and not 
ascetic rsis. Thus Vasistha is himself Maitravaruna. In 
addition, there seem to be Kaugdinyas among the Bharadva- 
jas (GPN. 163.1). There is no point in speculating how all 
this came about nor in attempting an explanation for every 
detail of the entire system. Let us first see whether there 
is any historical evidence for gotras other than the Brahmin. 

Some gotras are found in inscriptions. A well-known 
case is that of the Satavahanas, who have a VéAsisthiputra 
(Pulumavi) at least one Gotamiputra (Yajiiasri Satakarni), a 
Mathariputra etc., while Bhavagopa, the commander-in-chief 
of Yajiiagri’s army is called a Kausika in the Nasik cave 
inscription. Though they gave plentifully to the Buddhist 
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Samgha, the Nānāghāt inscription (of Nāganika?) as well as 
the Nasik inscription of Pujumāvi show. that these kings 
were completely Brahminized, conscious followers of Brah- 
manic ritual, The same double loyalty without conflict 
appears in Hala’s Saptagati, Now it is ‘remarkable that the 
gotra-names are ali found in Brahmin lists, and this would 
give support to the current rule that the kgatriya is to be 
known by his purohita’s gotra, We need not stop to consi- 
der whether the reference by matronymic is indicative of a 
matriarchal system ; such reference is also to be found in 
the genealogy at the end of the Brhadadranyaka Upanisad, for 
the succession of Brahmin teachers. 

The Satavahana kings are about the last complete line 
found in the Purāņas?, as would be expected from the prob- 
able date of revision of the documents, and the dynasty’s 
close association with Brahmins. But let us go back to the 
previous dynasty, the Kanvayanas, the last of whom was 
killed by Simuka Sitavahana, These king were themseives 
Brahmins according to the explicit statement of the Puranas, 
and the first Kanvayana Vasudeva was a minster who usur- 
ped the throne after killing the last of the Suagas. Now 
both the Suigas and the Kifiviyanas are to be found in gotra 
lists. We have noted the Saunga-Saigiri confusion above ; 
a famous sūtra of Pāņini (4.1.117) ascribes Vikarna, Suiga, 
Chagala to the Vatsa, Bhardayaja and Atri groups respective- 
ly. There is no need to doubt the genuineness of this sūtra 
in spite of its not having been commented upon by Katya- 
yana or Patañjali, for it is simple enough not to need 
any comment and in any case the detailed attention which 
Panini pays in the entire section to gotra derivatives shows 


2, F.E, Pargiter; “The Purana Text of the Dynasties of the Kali 
Age”. Oxford 1913. The Kanvayanas are the Only proper Brahmin 
(p. 35) kings while we have the statement (p.25) that after Mahapadma 
Nanda, all succeeding kings would be śūdra-like. This would mean 
Primarily that they did not claim vedic ancestry nor observe thc pure vedic 


oye and there is no reason to deubt this, for the Mauryas certainly 
not, 3 
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both the actual existence of the system in his day as well as 
its great importance, Turning to our gotra lists, we only 
find a Vikarneya ascribed to the Kagyapas by a variant of 
the Matsya Purāņa (GPN. 103.20), whence it may be assumed 
that the gotra was extinct by that time. In antiquity, the 
21 Vaikarnayas are against Sudas and overthrown (vii. 18.11), 
Chagala is still an Atri gotra. Suigaand Saunga are both 
given among the Bharadvajas (GPN. 57.14 & 62,15), while 
the Ka,vayanas are uniformly enrolled as Bharadvajas 
though Kayva and Mahakaiva are put by the Matsya among 
the Vasisthas (GPN. 177.23 & 113,12). However, the con- 
cordance is good enough, and again shows agreement betwen 
a king’s gotra and that of his priest, admitting that the 
priest was likeliest to become a minister. 

To go back further, into the realm of pure tradition, we 
hear of a Gautama ¢vetaketu yeilding to the superior philo- 
sophical kowledge of the ksatriya Pravahaya Jaivali (Brhad, 
Up, 6.2). Remarkably enough, the Pravahaneyas are still 
found in the list as Bharadvajas (GPN. 56.5 & 162,20, on the 
authority of Baudhiyana), which is a branch of the Afgirasas 
as are the Gotamas, Svetaketu is also called Aruyi, which 
has a doubtful position, perhaps a Bharadvaja (GPN, 57.16). 
Jaivali is a Paficala and the Pāñeālas form now a Kasyapa 
gotra (GPN. 96.21 & 174.3), The point is that the Pāñcālas 
are anentire (composite) tribe, and it is conceivable that 
some of the Pijicila Brahmins—if indeed the name means the 
same thing in both cases—could have been KaSyapas, The 
name js associated with a definite locality, and there is no 
need for a locality to have been occupied altogether by people 
of the same gotra, though we know that clan territories 
did exist in all countries under certain circumstances, The 
Kauruksetris are Bharadvajas (GPN. 59.18 & 163.12) while 
the Kausambeyas (of whome I am not one in spite of the 
surname) are Bhrgus (GPN, 32.1 & 43.15). 


GOTRAS IN OLDER INDIAN TRADITION 
4. So far, we seem to have reasonable confirmation of 
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the gotra theory as it now stands, But let us go back still 
further. Identifying gotras of famous names is not always 
easy, and proving their historicity apart from tradition even 
less simple. Papini’s existence is not in doubt. But why 
are the Paginis ranked among the Bhrgus by Baudhayana 
(GPN. 30.3), Visvamitras by Katyayana (GP.V. 90.10) and the 
Matsya (GPN. 171.2)? The great commentator Patañjali is 
uniformly a Bharadvāja in the gotra lists. 


That the other two upper castes had their own distinct 
gotras is quite clear from Patañjali's commentary on Pap. 
2.4.58, where he also quotes the opinions of other gramma- 
rians on gotra-derivatives ; two vaiśya gotras seem to have 
been Bhagdijaighi and Kargakharaki. Buddha quotes a 
verse as by Brahmi Sanatkumira to the effect that among 
those with gotras, the ksatriya is chief (in Dighanikaya 3, and 
again in 27). There occur Brahmin gotra names in Buddhist 
Stories of the earliest period, and even comparatively rare 
ones like Pauskarasadi of the Digha-nikaya are to be found 
in the lists (GPN. 111.10). But we also find ksatriya gotras 
given on occasion. It is clear from Buddha’s arguments 
with the Brahmins of his day that the ksatriyas did have a 
gotra system of their own, and many families took immense 
pride in the purity of their lineage. Buddha (descended from 
Okkāka = Iksviku’, by tradition) claimed the Adicca( = aditya) 
gotra, and if the Buddha himseif is Gotama, it can only be 
his personal name as his mother’s son ; for his step-mother, 
his mother’s sister, is Mahaprajapati Gotami and marriage 
within the gotra is excluded. The story of Vijiidabha senipati 
(Majjhimanikiya 87. 90; Dhammapada Aftha-katha iv. 3) 
shows that the Buddha's tribe, the Sakkas, cheated their 
overlord king Pasenadi of Kosala (supposedly of the low 
Matatgas, according to the Lalita-vistara) with Vasabha- 


3. Iksvaku is mentioned by name in x.60.4 ; hymns x.57-60 are 
supposed to be by the Gaupayanas, dismissed priests of Iksvaku. With 
him and the Cedians we come to the end of the Vedic traditoin and the 
beginnig of the Puran-Mahabharata complex, 
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khattiya (the daughter of Mahanima Sakka by a dasi con- 
cubine) when he desired a Sakka girl as his queen. The 
result was that the son Vidiidabha, after usurping his father’s 
throne, took the first suitable opportunity for wiping out the 
insult and the Sakkas together, washing his throne with 
their blood, Nothing is said of the priestly gotras being 
those of their royal masters. King Pasenadi was generous 
to many Brahmins, among them the Pauskarasidi above who 
is a Vaisistha and the Brhamin Lohicca, whose gotra is pre- 
sumably Lohita, uniformly given as a Vi§vamitra ; both, 
apparently, had performed costly fire-sacrifices for Pasenadi. 
But here one can at least set down a reason for imposing the 
priest-gotra upon the other two eligible castes : that the 
Brahmins alone preserved the gotra sytem in spite of later 
changes, both in the structure of society and in its provin- 
cial reorganization, Recruiting new members into the 
other two castes needed much less specialized training in the 
traditional ritual than recruitment into the Brahmin 
caste-which undoubtedly also occurred in much smaller 
proportion. 

This specialized training of the Brahmins was in the 
scriptures, primarily the vedas, Of these, the Rgveda is the 
oldest and the most authoritative, and we shou!d expect come 
information from the traditional method of its transmission. 
In fact, we find that books iito viii are “family books”, 
the hymns being written (at least in theory) by particular 
families,* and supposed to be their special property ; this 
is borne out to a considerable extent by the style of composi- 
tion and sometimes by the specific blessings called down 
upon the seers. One could reasonably expect these seven 
family books tobelong to the seven families of gotra-founders, 


* H. Oldenberg gave an excellent discussion of the authorship problem 
for the Rgveda in ZDMG xlii, 1888, 199-247. - But preconceptions as to 
original posi:ion of the Brahmins seem to have prevented conclusions being 
drawn about the fusion of two originally inimical peoples and their tradi- 
tions, or a'ternatively the deyelopm2nt of irreconcilably ‘antagonistic caste- 
Classes, 
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or of the seven original sons of Brahma. But in fact the 
list differs from both, being : ii. Grtsamada (Bhargava), iii. 
Visvamitra, iv. Vamadeva (Gautama), v. Atri, vi. Bharadvaja, 
vii, Vasisjha, and viii. the Kanvas. Jamadagni hasn’t dis- 
appeared altogether, for he is mentioned several times with 
special favour: the phrase grnana Jamadagnini in iii. 62.18 
and viii. 101.8 shows that the special form of panegyric 
ascribed to the Jamadagnis was approved of by both the 
Visvamitras and the Kayvas. Similarly in vii, 96.3, grnana 
Jamadagnivat stuvina ca Vasisthavat shows that the Vasigthas 
did not think badly of it ; ix, 97.51 ascribed to Kutsa Añ- 
giras has arseyam Jamadagnivat, while the Priceless gift ( of 
speech) to Visvimitra in iii, 53,15 is Jamadagnidatta sasar- 
parih, Nevertheless, the rsi has not a book to himself in 
spite of founding a principal lineage, The Digha-nikaya 
(3, Ambattha-sutta) gives the list of Brahmin teachers, pre- 
sumably vedic, as Attaka, Vamaka, Vāmadeva, Visvamitra, 
Jamadagni, Angiras, Bharadvaja, Vasis;ha, Kasyapa, Bhrgu ; 
of these, the first scems to be Astaka, author of x. 104, son 
of Visvamitra by Madhavi \(Mbh,Crit.Ed, 5,117.19), and the 
second is unknown unless the name is taken as Vamaka, 
which may be found in one of the later cyclic Saptarsi lists 
for the various monvantaras, The Saptarsis according to the 
vedic Anukramani seem to be, in order, Bharadvaja, Kasyapa, 
Gotama, Atri, Visvamitra, Jamadagni, and Vasistha (on ix, 
67, ix. 107, x.137; seven tsis mentioned without names in 
x. 82.2, x. 109.4). The one constant feature of lists naming 
the founder rgis is their numter seven. 

A surprising deficiency is that there is ro Kagyapa book 
of the Reveda. The name is mentioned only once, in the 
Very last hymn of the ninth book (ix. 114.2), which may be a 
later addition ; the anukramani tradition (which I generally 
accept whenever possible) ascrites to Kaéyapa several hymns 
such as for example i, 99, 101-115, and the Kasyapas are 
more frequent authors than any other group in the book 
dedicated to Soma, namely the ninth, but this is hardly in 
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Keeping with the position of Kasyapa in the gotra system. 
The name itself is totemic, having the secondary meaning 
of a tortoise. The objection that we know of no totemic 
rites in connection with a tortoise is negated by the injunc- 
tion that one must be built into the fire altar (Sat. Brah. vii. 
5.1) ; as the heads of five main sacrificial animals, including 
man, horse, and bull are so utilized, the use of a tortoise 
is significantly totemic. Fainter is the indication one 
obtains from the inclusion of the tortoise in the “five five- 
nailed animals that may be eaten.” Not only is Kasyapa a 
prominent gotra-kara, but no less an authority than Baudha- 
yana says that if by mistake both parents are found to belong 
to the same gotra, the embryo may be taken without blame 
as a Kasyapa (GPN. p. 136, garbho na dusyati, kasyapa iti 
vijhdyate), though others like Apastamba would consider the 
child as an absolute outcaste, candala. Similarly, if one’s 
own gotra and that of the family priest be both unknown for 
some reason, we have the authority of Satyasadha, who 
seems to quote a still older source, to the effect that the 
gotra must be taken as Kaśyapa: ‘gostrasya tv aparijfiane 
kasyapam gotram işyat (GPN. p. 187). The very same 
Satyāşādha states that Kanvas and Kaégyapas are not to be 
recipients of sacrificial fees : na kanva-kasyapebhyah (Sat, Sr, 
sūtra 10.4); the commentator Gopinathabhajta hides his 
bewilderment under the ridiculous explanation that 
Kanva means deaf and Ka‘yapa the one-eyed ! We have seen 
the Anukramani and Brhaddevata schemes relate the Kanvas 
to the Angiras group, but Mbh. 1.64.25 calls the sage Kanva 
a Kagyapa, inverting the Rgvedic scheme, This rsi has the 
position of stage-director in the Sakuntala episode, which 
qualifies him to a special claim on the Bharatas (Mbh. 
1.69.47-48), supposedly descended from the son of Sakun- 
tala (herself a daughter of Visvamitra by an apsaras Menaka 
= ‘the woman’), but in any case a real historical people with 
a central position in the Rgveda. This is how Kagyapa is gra- 
dually promoted to be a father of all creatures, fit to receive 
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the whole world as his sacrificial fee (Sat. Brah. xiii. 71.15). 
This again demonstrates the inner heterogeneity of Brahmin. 
tradition, and proves that both KaSyas and Kanvapa are 
latecomers into the vedic fold. Nevertheless, the seven tradi- 
tional Brahmins groups are undoubtedly very old, no matter 
what their actual original names might have been. That the 
claims of Kasyapa and the Bhrgus could be permitted only 
means that a considerable part of the Brahmin priesthood 
acknowledged the special position of these later conscripti ; 
this again supports the thesis that Brahminism itself comes 
into being by the adoption of indigenous pre-Aryan priests. 
KaSyapa is a prajapati later on, one from whom almost all 
living creatures are descended (Mbh. 1.59.10 ff), which 
would then account for the special importance attached to 
that gotra. The Agastyas are also not prominent in the 
oldest veda, though ascribed the authorship of i. 166-191, 
mentioned in i, 117.11, and x, 60.6. 
THE RGVEDA AS A SOURCE-BOOK ; TVASTR 
5. We have therefore to look at the central groups left. 
to us if the oldest source, namely the Rgveda, is to be analy- 
sed. These groups are the Bhrgus, Angirasas,» Atris,. 
Vasisthas, and Vigvamitras. Of these, the first two are close- 
ly associated. The story of Cyavana’s rejuvenation, for 
example, goes back to i, 117.13, the hymn being ascribed to 
Kaksivan who is an Ajagiras, while Cyavana (or here Cya- 
vana) is supposedly Bhygu ; but the Satapatha Brahmaya (iv. 
1,5.1-13) is doubtful whether the aged rsi was the one or the 
other. Grtsamada and the Gartsamadas are Bhrgus in the 
gotra lists, but the anukramani calls him son of Sunahotra 
Aigiras at the beginning of his special book, ii. Vatsa is 
still a Bhrgu-Jamadagni gotra (my mother’s) but the earliest 
known fsi named Vatsa is called son of Kava (viii. 8.8): 
* It may be noted that whereas all Gotamas and Bharadvajas are 
Adgirasas, the converse does not ho'd and authorship attributions in 


tooks viii-and ix seem to proye the existence of Angirasas who- 
were neither. 
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hence a kevala-angiras. Nodhas Gotama says in i,58.6 that 
the Bhrgus have brought fire to mankind, and in 1.60.1 that 
Matarisvan had brought fire as a gift to the Bhrgus ; this is 
confirmed by x.46.2,9—a hymn ascribed to the principal 
Vaisya gotra founder, Bhalandana. Even the Visvaimitras 
have the same ideas, as expressed in iii. 5.10, But the asso- 
ciation of the Aigirasas with fire and the first discovery of 
fire is also well attested, as for example in i,83.4. The Atris 
have one peculiarity which distinguishes them from the 
other particular families of Rgvedic seers: they alone are men- 
tioned often outside their own book. In the Kanva book, for 
example, viii. 35-38, 42, etc, we find them prominent, while 
viii. 36 is by Syavasva and the Atris or the Atris alone. They 
also occur in vi. 50, 10, vii. 68.5, vii. 71.5 and are therefore 
respected by or associated with both the Bharadvaja-Angiras 
and the Vasistha groups, We cannot expect much in the 
way of special features from these, It might be objected 
here that the Afgirasas and to a lesser extent the Bhrgus also 
appear prominently outside their own books. Actually, a 
distinction has to be made between the remote deified ances- 
tors, those in the middle distance on the dividing line 
between myth and history, and those contemporary with the 
hymn. These three stages are seen for the Angirasas in x, 
62 (by the seer Nabhdnedistha), in a prayer addressed to the 
Angirasas themseives ; the important middle stage being in 
x. 62,7, which mentions unity with Indra, i.e. going over to 
the Aryans. A tendency to respect the legendary and scorn 
the modern rsis is manifest in the Sat. Brah. ; “Now when 
the Bhrgus or the Angirasas attained the heavenly world, 
Cyavana the Bhargava or Cyayana the Angiras was left 
behind here (on earth) decrepit and ghostlike” (iv, 1.5.1). The 
remaining groups are those of Vigvamitra and the Vasisthas. 
Before seeing what tradition has to say about these, let us 
consider for a moment the general nature of this tradition, 

It is not the purpose of the vedas to provide the reader 
with historical information, for they were purely liturgical 
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works in language that soon became obscure, with changed 
interpretation of many terms. Possible historical references 
have to be gleaned with caution, for they are fortuitous, and 
the main question before any reader is not only what many 
of the hymns mean but even whether a given character is 
human, or a supernatural being. For example, Indra is the 
principal god of human type, and next to Agni the most 
important. Was he a human being later deified?) It 
would appear to be a reasonable guess, but when Indra’s 
help tosuch and such a person is lauded, it generally 
remains an open question as to whether it was help given 
by the god in answer to a prayer, as for example the Home- 
ric deities helping their favourite heros on the field of battle, 
or whether an Aryan chieftain actually appeared upon the 
Scene in person and took part in the fight.2 In some cases, 


1. Indra had been deified by some Aryan tribes as early as 1400 B,C. 
if we may trust the famous indentifications of Hugo Winck Jer, 
who found Aryan gods on Boghaz-kvi tablets ; E. Forrer, ZDMG. 
Ixxvi, 1922, 174-269. The actual gods, as reported by Forrer 
(p. 250) are ; 1 . (the gods) mi-id-ra-ags éi-il 14, (the gods)u-ru-va- 
na-ag-éi-el (var, a-ru-n t-28-gi-i]), 15. (the god) in-tar (var, in-da-ra), 
16, (the gods) na-ga-ad-ti-an-na, The equivalents would seem to 
be Mitra, Varuna, Indra (cf. Grassmann col. 213-214), and the 
Nasatyas, but the question remains unanswered as to why the first 
two are mentioned in the plural (with the unique termination gil) 
when the honorific plural is never known for any god in Hittite 
records. The Aryan element in those records is not to be doubted, 
and so Forrer’s statement that an Aryan tribe Manda (=the later 
Medes) seems to haye existednear lake Urumiah has to be accepted. 
The terms traivartanna Pajicavartana etc recognizable in their 
cunieform €quivaients, and the method of breaking in horses 
which they seem to set forth, are particularly interesting. See 
also P. E. Dumont in JAOS 67, 1947, pp. 251-253, for Indo Aryan 

~ names in Mitaoni, Nuzi, and Syrian documents. 

2. In the case of Agni, there is no ambiguity. Fire was always used 
for clearing land by burning it over, as in x, 288, Sat. Brah ii. 
1.2.21, and even for destruction of hosti'e cities ard fortifications. 
The Mahabharata (1.214.219) story of burn'ng down the Khan- 
dava forest shows the combination of a sacrifice to Agni, land- 
clearing, and military operation, 
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the divine interpretation is not in doubt, and wheather Vitra 
was a real person (perhaps a Papi) or not, killing him as a 
demon of darkness ranks Indra with Ahuramazda, Ashur, 
Marduk and a long line of Tiamat-killers. But Indra’s chariot, 
weapons, and killing of specific people leaves little doubt 
that in some cases at least, human actions are meant. One 
is sometimes tempted to equate asura with Assyrian, It 
would make better sense to regard the Asuras as human, 
if not Assyrians, at least, in x. 138.3, ii, 30.4 and vii. 99 5, 
for the interpretation that these Asuras were gods wor- 
shipped by the foe is quite unconvincing., Their traditional 
battle-cry helayo helayah, reported by Pataiijali as an 
example of barbarous speech, is still familiar and recog- 
nizable in “Hallelujah” As a general principle, however, 
we may note that the more remote the event, the greater 
the tendency to regard it as superhuman rather than human, 
This may be taken as a reasonably safe guide. Now one 
tradition which I shall utilize with special emphasis 
concerns king Sudas and his people. These are helped 
by Indra, and as the battles take place with “ten kings” 
(by actual count of scattered references, nearer three times 
that number) in quite well-determined river valleys, we 
are safe in taking the reference as historical, 

The second point is a matter of geography. There existed 
Aryans outside India, even in the oldest days, and there is no 
evidence for the hypothesis that all spread out from India, 
so that the Indo-Aryan tribes of the Rgveda must be taken 
as invaders. The god Visvakarman of x, 81, 82 has a great 
deal in common with extraneous deities like Ashur (perhaps 
himself explicit in x,31.6) or Ahura-mazda, being the only 
god with both arms and wings (x.81.3) ; the storm-gods, 
the Maruts, cannot be unconnected with the Kassite 
Maruttash. The general story is of an adyance to the 
east, the Drang nach Osten being proved by the displace- 
ment of names such as the Sarasvati, identified with the 
Hilmand, with a stream in Arachosia, and so progressively 
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down to a stream in south-east Punjab which, for all Indic 
tradition, is the real Sarasvati. This is unfortunate in one 
way, as <ome doubt is raised thereby whether the events 
connected with Sudas happened in India at all, for the story 
could have been transferred with the river names. The ans- 
wer is that there is no reason to doubt the accounts which 
mention the Yamuna and the Gaga but nothing further 
east. The wholesale transplantation of stories not known 
in any other Aryan tradition would be extreordinary, Also 
we have ample archaeological evidence to the effect that 
before 1500 B.C. fully developed cities of a pre-Aryan civi- 
lization were destroyed by invaders, so that the fortified 
cities (pura) and fortress (durga v. 34.7) destroyed by Indra 
have a definite existence, 

There is ample evidence for the co-existence of more than 
one stream of tradition, even in the oldest sources. ‘The first 
man is Manu in i.36,19, but also Yama in x, 135. 1-2; and 
as the first mortal (voluntarily choosing death for the sake 
of posterity in x.13°4 ; in Iranian tradition, because one of his 
subjects violated a taboo against beef-eating), Yama is also 
lord of the dead. Both the name and the kingly function ex- 
ercised by Yama seem to make this the proper Indo-Iranian- 
tradition. There is a third candidate who appears very late, 
namely Purusa-Narayane, mentioned only by the first part of 
the name in x, 90, but with increasing prominence later on 3 
this indicates that he belongs to an older tradition which is 
only later assimilated. He is the first sacr.fice, but then 
Yama is both first sacrifice (x.13.4) and sacrificer, while 
Manu is also the first sacrificer (x.63.7) ; both Yama and 
Manu are sons of Vivasvat (X.17.1; viii. 52.1) but both Manu 
and Puruse are autogenous. The etymology of Narayana is 
later given as the god who dwells in the flood-waters (nara), 
but the word, if Sanskrit, seems to mean merely “son of 
man”. The similarity of particular details is due rot to the 
unity of these clearly divergent representatives but to the 
need for adopting them to the vedic, fire-sacrificing ritual and 
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cults. Another candidate for seniority seems tohave faded out 
of the picture. Tvastr makes images of the gods, and seems to 
have, in some such manner, power to make the gods behave 
accordingly. In ix, 5.9, he is the first-born, agraja and the 
adjective agriya i, 13.10 gives him precedence; x. 7.90 shows 
that he is peculiarly associated with the Angirasas and fire. 
Indra cannot have been the original anthropomorphous 
chief god of the vedic Aryans, for Varuna seems to have 
occupied that post and been superseded according to x, 124, 
perhaps when the Indic Aryans took to a life of constant 
fighting and conquest as in the properly vedic period. Possi- 
bly iv, 42 also has this supersession of Varuna by the power- 
fal war-god for its theme, and shows us in its later portion 
that apotheosis of a human warlord is possible, for king 
‘Trasadasyu is called a demi-god (ardha-deva) in iv. 42.8-9, 
The god Tvastr, whose name continues to mean carpenter 
(AV. xii. 3,33.; Amarakosa 2,10.9 ; 3.3.35), reappears in 
various minor ways in vedic mythology, either directly or 
‘through his ‘son’, VisSvakarman in x, 81.3 has eyes, faces, 
arms in every direction—characteristic of the later Brahma ; 
ihe created or rather fabricated heaven and earth : nistata- 
ksuh (x. 81.4); but the root takg-tvaks is also responsible 
for Tvastr. It will be shown from analysis of Iranian legend 
that a many headed god like Visvakarman should be Vacas- 
pati, as in x. 82.7. The speech-goddess vac being primarily 
the river Sarasvati and in any case awater-goddess (x. 125.7), 
other connections between rivers, many-headed gods, and 
Tvastr will, not surprisingly, appear. In x. 82.3,5,6 Visva- 
karman is specially connected with the embryo of the uni- 
verse (cf. v, 42.13) ; Tvastr is always fashioner and protector 
of all embryos, divine, human, or animal. It is peculiarly 
interesting to learn from x. 17, 1-2 that Tvastr’s daughter 
Saraņyu (=‘the flowing’, hence a river-deity) was married 
to Vivasvat, giving birth to Yama-Yamt; after her flight, 
her double became mother of the ASvins who relieve so 
many priests in distress. Visvakarman is both creator and 
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destroyer (dhata and vidhita appear as weaving women, like 
the Norns, in Mbh, 1.3.172) ; the funerary hymn x, 18.5-6 
specially calls upon Tvastr to protect the living, though the 
end of the hymn sends the dead man to his fathers and 
Yama. The reason for Tvastp’s being invoked appears in 
x. 18.10-11 in which burial is first described as return to the 
earth-mother’s womb. Thus we have the combination of 
two entirely different rituals and a succession of 
Yama to Tvastr-Visvakarman, apparently by mother-right, 
Therefore Tvasty is not originally an Aryan god like Varuna, 
pushed into the background by Indra and the fighting life, 
but rathera cult figure from the pre-Aryan background, 
adopted at various times under different names which are 
Sanskrit adjectives. The faint similarity between Varuya’s 
supersession and Tvastr’s was utilized in ancient times: in 
x, 124.5-7, Varuya is virtually a supporter of Vrtra against 
Indra (taking the obvious rather than the Séyaya meaning) , 
in iv. 42.3, Varuya even proclaims himself Tvastr, perhaps in 
the adjectival sense, but in any case unique. These are 
clearly attempts at assmilation. The Rbhus who quadru- 
Plicate Tvastr’s wooden cup (i. 206 ; iv. 33. 5-6) seem to be 
purely Aryan craftsman-gods of limited aspect, A carpenter- 
god implies the existense and re'ative importance of crafts- 
men among his worshippers, We know that carpenters would 
be important when chariots and heavy wagons ( anas ) were ; 
also that some indigenous craftsmen were far superior to 
those of the invaders, It would then seem that Tvastr first 
enters the pantheon as a god brought in by the pre-Aryan 
craftsmen, But this does not necessarily mean that he was 
only a craftsman-god among the pre-Aryans. 


In the south, to this day, Tvastr is worshipped under the 
name of Visvakarman by the few surviving image-makers of 
the old school, They form a caste (sthapatis) by themselves, 
and still claim the right of wearing the sacred thread. In 
view of all this, it might be considered ridiculous to pro- 
pound the view that Tvastr is borrowed or adopted from the 
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pre-Aryans, Let me, therefore, point to Sayaya’s gloss on 
the word brsaya which is either a name or means wizard. 
On i, 93.4, the commentator says “bysayo’ suras tvaş{ā,” 
though the supposed, Asura is here connected with the 
Payis by the text of the rk. On vi. 61.2, commenting upon 
visvasya brsayasya mayinak, Sāyaņa again says, “Brsaya iti 
Tvastur nama-dheyam”. Now Tvastr having a clear position 
among the gods,to the extent of being included in every apri- 
hymn, to call him an Asura Brsaya would have required 
great courge on the part of a devout fourteenth century 
commentators, unless there had been a very clear tradition 
to that effect which could not be contested. As will be seen, 
we should have been driven to this conclusion even without 
the added help of Siyana’s report. 

There is a possible (but insufficient) materialist explanation 
for the decay of Tvastr, namely the changing social relation- 
ships within Aryan society, due precisely to the conquest. 
The craftsman-god has much less honour than the war-lea 
der god, as would be natural. With this we also get the 
greater urgency of ritual and a differentiation, then barely 
visible, between the functions of priest and king (iy. 50,7-11). 
There is the corresponding rise of an altogether new god 
(of prayer or of the sacrifice) Brhaspati, who has varying 
degrees of respect, from a trifling mention in the Visvamitra 
book (iii.20.5 ; iii. 26.2.=agni ; iii. 62.4-6, but this isa 
a Jamadagni hymn in all probability), to having entire 
hymns dedicated to him in the properly Brahmanical books, 
as ii. 23 to ii. 26, 

The last note is about the structure of vedic society. 
The caste system is peculiarly Indian, yet the four castes are 


s Sayana again calls Tvastr an Asura when commenting upon iii, 48.4 
but Prajapati on iv. 42.3, Vigvakarma on .i 32.2; i. 61. 63 i, 85,9, 
One god entering into the pantheon under different names would 
make it easy to develop the later monothestic syncretism, RV. ix. 5.9; 
tvastaram agrajam gopam purayavanam ā huve ;indur indro vpsa harih 
pavamanah prajapatif shows an early beginning of such identification 
which is also to be seen in x. 125, and iv. 20, for other gods, 
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Mentioned in just one rgvedic hymn (x. 90) the famous 
Purusasgkta, quite obviously a later addition duplicated 
in the last of the vedas, the Atharva-veda. The four-caste 
system is mentioned nowhere else in the Rgveda, nor are the 
two lower castes, Sidra and Vaisya. Brahma-a in the sense 
of one belonging to the priesthood, with the special function 
of speech, is rare occurring only in the newest layer(vii.103 ; 
x. 16.6; 71.8-9 ; 88.19; 90. 12 ; 97.22 ; 109.4). Ksatra in the 
sense of the rulers or rule, and ksatriya do occur both of 
gods and men ; but the book need not emphasize this, see- 
ing that there is no competition. There can be no question 
of purohita-gotras exclusively, for the priesthood is not the 
exclusive prerogative of one caste; in ii. 1.2.=x.91,10, 
brahman is actually separated from all other priests. Even 
later, we have ample proof that the ksatriya could officiate 
at the sacrifice, for all that the Brahmanical scriptures 
enjoin is that he should not officiate at the sacrifices of 
others as do the Brahmins ; nothing prevents him from 
Officiating at his own yajfia, Even here, we find the story 
of Devapi (Brhaddevata vii. 155-viii, 10 on RV. x. 98-101) 
who did so officiate at the ceremonies for his crowned youn- 
ger brother Samtanu. This is of some importance for us 
in the bearing it has on the caste system at its oldest stago, 
and its relation with the gotras. 
VISVAMITRA AND VASISTHA 

6. If we assume that all Brahmins were Aryans from the 
first, and that they were the priesthood which developed 
entirely from within, there is very little that analysis can 
tell us except that our legends are meaningless. But if we 
make no such hypothesis, then the most instructive tradition 
is that of the rivalry between Vasistha and Vigvamitra. 
Latter tradition has Visvamitra a ksatriya who did his best 
to become a Brahmin in jealousy of Vasistha, and succeeded. 
The tradition is uniform that he was originally not a 
Brahmin but a ruler and member of the warrior caste, a 
‘ajarsi, though there is no mention in most of the oldest 
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records of his actually having beena king. It does not 
need detailed reference to the Rgveda to prove that the 
Visvamitras are themselves Kugikas (1ii.33.5, iii.53.9-11, etc.). 
But the Anukramapi calls the third book that of Visvamitra, 
not of the Kuśikas, as it should clearly have been denoted ; 
in conformity with this Brahmanical method of labelling the 
entire clan after one great representative, we get in our 
later gotra lists the Kusikas ( owl-totem ) generally indicated 
as a branch ofthe Visvamitras, which is again a characteristic. 
inversion deriving from the adoption of a foreign system 
whose totemic basis had been forgotten, the clan system. As 
for the original position of the Kugikas, it might be recalled 
that Indra is invoked as kusika in i. 10.11, and this seems. 
unique among the ‘Brahmin’ clans as far as known, for 
angirastamas in i,130,3 and vasistha in ii, 36.1 are direct 
adjectives, not patronymics, The Brahminization, in its. 
surviving form, of the Vigvamitra book may even be attri- 
buted to the Jamadagni influence so clearly visible therein, 
The Vasisthas have a special claim to priority in the Priest- 
hood, for the tradition is uncontradicted that they first of all 
the Brahmins “saw” Indra and began to worship him, whence 
they have first place at the fire-sacrifice, (Brhaddevata y. 
156-159 ; Tait, Sam, iii.5,2). 

We are rather fortunately placed as regards this legend, 
for the Rgveda has preserved for us books of both families, 
Both are priests in the service of king Sudas, who could 
himself exercise priestly functions, being the reputed author 
of x, 133. The senior priest is Visvamitra, the eponym 
standing for the entire group; the gotra name, as has been 
shown, is really {kusika=the owl, a good bird totem. A 

* The Paficavimga Brahmana (xxi. 12.2) may refer to some other 
Vasistha in calliag the seer the son of Vidu,though the same accounts 
calls Vigvamitra king of the Jahnus, which would seem to refer to 
the two founder fsis. But the conflicting double account of 
Vasistba’s birth in RV. vii 33.11.13 wherein he is born of a water- 
goddess as well as froma jug which received the semen of Mitra- 
Varuna, will appear to be of special interest in the sequel. 
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famous hymn is iii. 33, by Visvamitra to the two Punjab 
river Vipié and Sutudru which he crosses with heavily 
loaded wagons of the Bharata tribe. This is apparently 
referred to in iii,53.9 and 11, where Sudis is the king is made 
to cross safely by Vivamitra, while iii,53.12 calls down a 
blessing of ViSvamitra upon this tribe of the Bharatas. The 
implication is that Sudas and Visvamitra are Bharatas, 
This seem to be partially confirmed by vi. 16.19, where the 
ancestral fire of the Bharatas is called the lord of Divodisa, 
which is the name of Sudās’s father or paternal ancestor. 
But the Vasisihas also claim to be the priests of Sudās, 
in their own book, and there is ample support for this. This 
disposes of the fiction that the gotra of a ksatriya is that 
of his priest, for it would follow that Sudas Paijavana 
changed gotras or had more than one} We have to examine 
the question of priority between these two clans which 
occupy the priesthood in succession for the same 
people. Here for once we have unequivocal testimony : 
“Like sticks used to drive oxen were the Bharatas split and 
enfeebled (=arbhakasas; according to Siyaya, “with few 
children”) ; then Vasistha became their chief priest (purohita) 
and from the Trtsus developed progeny (viSas)” (vii.33.6). 
The statement is perfectly clear, and the special Vasistha 
prayer for issue is to be seenin vii, 4.7-8. Our verse 
above means that the Trtsus were a branch of the Bharatas— 
though the name is taken by some as synonymous for all 
the Bharatas, which looks unlikely unless it is from some 
‘Other language. Vasistha was not originilly their priest, but 
he became the purohita at some later stage, and then the 
tribe multiplied, Actually, in vii.33.10-11 Vasistha derives his 
origin from Mitra-Varuya? and in the very next verse from 
1. Of course, we, have other descendants of the gods. Bhrgu is 
sometimes a descendant of Varuna; x. 15,19 are by sons or 
descendants of Yama, x. 135 by a Kumara Yamayana; x. 154 by 
Yami. Among sons of Indra are counted Vimada, author of x. 


20-26, the ape Vysakapi of x. 86, and Jaya, auth^r of x. 180. All 
gotra names ending in—stamba are Bharadvajas. 
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an apsaras,? both of which mysterious legends have been 
amplified later, This, with the absence of an animal or tree 
totem, would strengthen the implication that Vasistha 
( whose name is merely an adjective proclaming his super- 
lative glory) was not as other Aryan men®. On the other 


2. Apsu is good Sumerian for the sweet (potable) waters both above 
nd below the earth and the apsaras ( in spite of Grassmann’s 
derivation a+psaras) is a water deity. One may note other 
Sumerian elements in plenty. The god Ana might even have been 
worshipped by the Anu tribe uf the däśarājña enemies of Sudas, 
Certainly, Enki has features that remind us of Yama; his being a 
god of the apsu, and sleeping (after creation), are reminiscent of the 
later Indian Narayana The reason for not givirg way to this sort 
of speculation about the Sumerians is the lack of clear docu- 
mentary connection betveen the two cultures, and the great 
difference in dates, though nothing prevents the legends and cults 
being common property of pre-Aryan peoples some of whom later 
became Brahmins, The other difficulty is our ignorance of the 
accual phonetic values which were assigned to Sumerian ideograms 
at various times and places; a personage whom textbooks of a 
generation ag” Called the patesi of Shirpurla is now knownas the 
“isag of Lagash.” So, t ose who wish to follow in the footsteps 
of L. A, Waddell should find plenty of latitude of their conjectures, 
Let me present conjecture-mongers with the undeni:ble fact that 
the spotted cow ‘";Sni containing the sun, moon, and stars (viii. 
94.) fits the Egyptian picture of the world-cow while Rgveda ii. 
13.8 mentions a Narmara wi om someone is sure to equate to the 
Pharaoh Narmer-Menes, Then take the Yaksus (vil. 18.1%) as the 
Hyksos. and so on, 
Sayana’s gloss as well as the Brhaddevata comment seem to take 
mana in vii, 33.13 as referring to Agastya’s birth from a jar, bee 
gotten {rom the joint semen of Mitra-Varuna. Here, it may be 
pointed out that Vasistha stands in a special relationship to Varuna 
not only in his descent but in the intensity of his feeling of guilt, 
demonstrated in thefour hymns vii. 86-89. In vii. 84-4, the seer 
asks what his sin was that the god wishes to strike him down; in 
5 he wishes for release from some ancestrai transgression or 
betrayal ; ava drugdhani pitrya srja ; ¿the next rk pleads ac'ion 
against the singer’s wiil and the seventh promises service of ihe 
humblest sort ; aram daso na mīļhuse karāņi. In vii. 87 the tone 
of self-abnegation is not so prominent, but the final verse again 
earns for blamelessness before Varuna. The briefest of the lot, 
vii. 89 seems charged with this sense of guilt acquired by unspeci 
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hand, he cannot be taken as a divine being because he is 
actually the priest of a decaying clan, and vii. 18, which des- 
cribes the victories of Sudas over many hostile kings, ends 
with a description of the gifts to Vasisha ; these gifts would 
be uncalled for if some of the victories were not due to 
Vasistha’s incantations. The first battle (vii. 18.5-8) is on the 
Paruspi, but there is at least one other in vii. 18.19, on the 
Yamuna. This virtually spans the whole of greater Punjab, 
if the Yamuna is to be understood as the modern river of 
that name (though it has been suggested that the name indi- 
cating merely the “twin river”, might again denote the 
Parusni; but x. 75.5 which has the only rgvedic mention 
of the Gafga seems clear for our interpretation). Now we 
have noted that the general movement is to the east, specifi- 
Cally proved in this case by Patañjali’s remark that the 
adjective ‘eastern’ for Bharatas is superfluous, as there aren’t 
any Bharatas except in the east: bharata-vigesanam prag 
grahayam anarthakam, na hy aprafico bharatah santi(comment- 


ing on Pan.2.4.66 ; later commentators take Auddalaki as an 
fied but necessary action 3 kratvah samaha dinata Pratipam jagama 
suce ; mrla suksatra mrjaya, Nothing of this is shown by any other 
seer of the Rgveda, though they all honour Varuna és the first- 
born, just, benign, and peaceful god. We might venture upon the 
interpretation that Vasistha was really guilty of having abandoned 
the ancestral cult in fauour of more paying practices, such as the 
yajña and worship of the war-god Indra ; it is for this that his des- 
cendants had to ask forgiveness, In this case, vii. §8-4 would even 
acquire special significance in its statement that Varuna had made 
a rsi of Vasistha. When and where this supposed transformation 
occured is not clear, but it must have been early to give the Vasistas 
their traditional priority in yajaa ritual (Brhaddevata v. 156-159 ; 
Sat, Brāh, xii. 6,1.41 ; ii. 4.4.2 etc,), Aryan wanderings extended 
far beyond the upper Indus land-mass and this has left its mark 
upon Tevedic tradition also, Vasistha speaks of being taken up on 
= ship of Varuna, and Kaksivan sings (i.1 16) of Bhujyu being saved 
at sea by the Nasatyas, A ship with a hundred oars (i. 116.5) and 
Journeys three days away from the shore would hardly be expected 
on the upper Indus or any lake in the Punjab. Quite incidentally, 
the father of Bhujyu is Tugra (l. 116.3.117.4), which is also the 
name of an enemy of Indra (vi. 20.8 ; yi. 26,4 ; x. 49,4), 
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Á 
7 example of a Bharata). Whence Visvamitra’s Passage of the 


# Beas and the Sutlej must be anearlier event, and the priority 


of Vis\ mitra is therefore not in doubt. The inversion con- 
sists in that Visvimitra is made the upstart by later Brah- 
manical tradition in direct contradicition to the clear 
historical development. 

If Vasisiha and Vigvamitra were both Brahmins as the 
term is understood by later writers, and the Aryan priest- 
kood confned to the Brahmin caste, the logical development 
would have teen the adcption of Vasistha intothe Vigvamitra 
or Kusika gotra. The story of Sunah‘epa (Ait, Brāh. vii.13- 
18 ; the names of the three brothers are a suspicious feature) 
dces show such adoption, even of one choren as sacrificial 
victim (cf. v.2.7 ; i.24. 12-13). Indeed this adoption with 
the changed name of »Devarata is made responsible for the 
double marriage 1estricticns upon tkeDevarata gtora though 
ccntrary to the accepted results of adoption in tribal society, 
Even to this day, Brahmanical marriage restrictions are cir- 
cum.vented by adoption into scme other gotra, which also 
forfeits inheritance rights. But Vasistha is emphatically 
called the first Brahmin priest, whence Brahminism is 
foreign to the original Aryan system, It sufficed, therefore, 
that Vasistha ke adopted into the trite, not necessarily into 
the gens of the original tribal priest, Vi‘vamitra, It follows 
that Visvamitra, though a priest, is originally not a Brahmin 
this is attested by his title of rajarsi, applied also to several 
other ksatriya priests, as for example the five (supposed) 
authors of i. 100, the three of x. 179. 

While references to Sudas and his victories are scattered 
throughout the Rgveda (though with highest frequency by 
Vasistha), the name Trtsu occurs nowhere outside the seventh 
book. There is a faint possibility that the who!e of the 
Trtsu grcup (including ancestors of Sudās) was adopted 
into, and not a splinter of, the Bharatas ; but there is no 

+ Sunahsepa, son of Ajigarta, is the traditional author of i, 24-30; the 

RV. knows a Bharata Devavata in iii. 23.2-3. The intenced victim 
must have been a Jamadagni (cf. p. 23). 


18 
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clan name now extant which can be derived from Trytsu. 
The adoption seems at least to have been that of Vasistha 
and went to the extent of a common style in hairdressing ; 
vii.33 begins by describing the Vasisthas as daksinatas- 
kapardinas, with hairtwist on the right side, and kapardin 
is used only of the Trtsus (vii.83,8) in describing human 
beings, The actual practice survived late, as we see from the 
appendix to the Gobhila Grhya-sutrax : “The Vasisthas have 
a hairtwist (or braid) on the right, the Atreyas have three 
twists, the Angirasas five sclap-locks, the Bhrgus have 
completely shaven heads, and the other wear a crest.” This 
is to differentiate between gotra-groups, and “the others” 
are here the Visvimitras and possibly the Kanvas, so far as 
the main Rgvedic families go, 


THE DEATH OF A PRIEST : TVASTRA 

7. The rivalry between the Visvamitras and the upstart 
Vasisthas is plentifully attested in later tradition, while iii. 
53,21-24 are stanzas which still pass as curses against the 
Vasisihas, so strong that were one of them to hear the parti- 
cular verses, his head would split into a hundred pices ( they 
are still capable of giving anyone a headache | ), On closer 
reading, these stanzas actually do seem to be a mixture of 
curse and lament that the Bharatas are beginning to prefer 
Stangers to their own, the ass to the horse; there is no 
reason to doubt that they reflect the displacement of the 
Kusikas by the Vasisthas, We are told (Brhaddevata v. 112- 


æ For this stanza and a carful discussion of gotra-pravara exogamy as 
well as correspondence between the traditional lists and the classfica- 
tion implicit in Paninis derivations, see John Brough, “The Early 
History of the Gotras” in JRAS 1946, pp. 32-45; 1947, pp. 76-50. 
Though the learned author's approach and point of view are entirely 

+ different from those adopted in this note, it is remarkable that he 
Teaches. the conclusion that at the time of composition of the Sata- 
patha Brahmana, the entry of the Jamadagnyas into the Brahmanical 
fold was (probably) still comparatively recent, My thanks are 
due to Prof, Brough for Suggesting some corrections, though we still 
differon the main question. 
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120) that Visvamitra was deprived of his senses by Vasistha 
and speech (vdk sasarpari) had to be supplied by Jamadagni. 
The brief hymn x, 167 to Indra is given joint authorship of 
Visvamitra and Jamadagni, which supports this close asso- 
ciation. It follows that here Jamadagni is not on the same 
side as Vasistha and their separate rivalry is attested by 
Tait. Sam. iii.1.7 ; v.4.11. Later tradition makes Jamadagni 
a sage at once hot tempered and forbearing ; capable of 
stopping the sun yet killed unreisting by ksatriyas ; in 
revenge his son Parasurama completely wipes out all 
ksatriyas from the face of the earth thrice seven times— 
though the Vedas have nothing of all this (Jamadagnya being 
merely the supposed author of x.110). This is one more of 
the inversions, with passage of time and rise of the 
Brahmins: it was the ksatriya who did the killing, and not 
conversely, In fact, even the Vasisthas are supposed not to 
have escaped unscathed, for the Brhaddeyata vi. 28, 33-4 
reports, “Now in the fifteenth and inthe eight (stanza) of the 
hymn (RY. vii.104) the son of Varuna (Vasistha), while as it 
were lamenting, his soul being overwhelmed with pain and 
grief, utters a curse. Vasistha was at that time pained as 
his hundred sons had been slain by Sudasa who, in con- 
sequence of a curse, had been transformed into a demon 
(raksas). Such is the sacred tradition.” Again, the Rgveda 
does not report this but the Tait. Sam, vii. 4.7 does ; such a 
tradition in the face of all the favour supposedly shown 
Vasistha by Sudas cannot be devoid of truth*. I suggest 
that some Vasisthas were so killed, perhaps some of those 
not regularly adopted into the Trtsus. Killing the priest or 
his son is a fashion set by Indra himself in beheading 
Vigvarapa Tvastra, whose three. heads he ( or his double 
Trita, ii. 11.19 ; x. 8.8-9) struck off. This counts as a sin 


1. The buring by the Saudasas of a son of Vasistha named Sakti, is 
also reported by the Satyayana and Yaiminiya Brahmanas (H. 
Ocrtel, JOAS xviii. 1897 pp. 15-48, particularly, p.47. For the 
cannibal Saudasa in later fable, Jatakamila 31 ete, 
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only in far later times, while we still have the Tvastreya 
gotra (GPN. 156.18) among the Jamadagnis. The three heads 
of Tvastra became varieties of partridge (Brhaddevata vi. 
151) and two of these bird totems certainly remain in the 
gotra lists, namely Tittri and Kapifijala, though neither is 
among the Jamadagnis proper. For that matter the demon 
Ravana, the warrior villain of the Ramayana in later and 
more eastern legend, counts also as a Brahmin, and surpris- 
ingly enough the gotra is found in the Vasistha group (GPN. 
113. 11, 177,22,177.1) though Vasistha is traditionally the 
chief teacher of Rima} Even the mild Atris did not escape 
as is seen by Saptavadhri’s prayer for release from imprison- 
ment (v.78.5-6) and by x. 143,1-3, i.117.3, x.39.9, perhaps 
referring to Atri’s release from a fiery pit. 

The lasso as a weapon of war is used by the Sagartian 
contingent of Xerxes’s cavalry (Herodotos vii. 84), and by 
individual heroes in the Shah Nameh. This may be the 
original paja from which freedom is desired, perhaps 
symbolically, in several hymns. The gloss ascribes viii. 67 
to fishes caught ina net and praying for freedom, which 
could have been dismissed as a myth had it not been for the 
fact that the Matsya tribe appears in vii. 18; and in the 
Mahabharata as the people of king Virdta. The Vaphio 
gold cups show us nets being used to catch wild bulls while 
the god Ningirsu is shown on Eannantums’ stela (stéle des 
vautours, in the Louvre) enfolding the men of Umma ina 
net and crushing those who try to escape, whence its use 
for prisoners? of war is also possible, 

DEA COR A te a wks ee a Miian impripon: 
yadvah paśuş viii. -31 could be a Yadu prisoner of war particular- 

y Ad Tead with viii. 6-18 sravasayaduam janam. The traditional 

u capital Dygraka cannot have been the modern port of that 

Name in Saurastra. We have a clear narrative of the Yadus in- 
cluding Krsna and Balarama, being driven out of Mathura by 
Jarasamdha, They go westwards to found the new city in the 
safety of a mountain barrier; Mbh. 2, 12,9; 2, 13, 4, 49, 65. 
This is the logical direction, considering the desert to the south- 
west of Mathura; the original Dyaraka may thus have been 


Darwaz in Afghanistan, or the capital of Kamboja in Buddhist 
records, 
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The Taittirilya Samhita (ii.5.1, after Keith) says : 
“Vigvariipa, son of Tvagtr, was the domestic priest of the 
gods, and the sisters son of the Asuras. He had three 
heads, of which one drank soma, one sura, and one which ate 
food. He promised openly the share to gods, secretly to the 
Asuras. Therefore Indra was afraid, (thinking) ‘such a one 
is diverting the sovereignty (from me)’, He took his weapon 
and smote off his heads, That which drank Soma became 
a hazeleock (kapifijala) ; that which drank Sura a sparrow 
(kalavinka) that which ate food a partridge (tittiri ; note the 
name the of the Samhita itself), He (= Indra) seized with his 
hands the guilt of slaying him (=Tvastra) and bore it for a 
year, Creatures called out upon him ‘Brahmin-slayer’,..” The 
Yajurveda proceeds to list the evils and taboos which arose 
when Indra’s sin was partaken by others. It also says that 
Vrtra was created by Tvastr to avenge his son’s murder ; 
later tradition has it that the plan miscarried because 


of a misplaced accent, whereby Vrtra was killed by Indra 
instead of becoming Indra-killer, I wish to emphasize that, 


in general, legends of the gods represent some aspect of 
human class-relations whenever a complex social structure 
arises out of the amalgamation of different cultures, Now 
the Taittiriya Samhita existed before the 6th century B.C., 
while its components, including the story above, are much 
older. In asking ourselves just what the story does repre- 
sent, the main features have to be considered, namely : 
Tvastra has three heads (of which we have noted the gentilic 
nature of at least two) ; he is a Brahmin, so that killing him 
is a sin here—though a creditable performance in other 
reports ; his mother is, nevertheless, a sister of the Asuras, 
whence Tvastra is an Asura in the matriarchal sense ; Indra 
maintains his sovereignty by the craft of this not properly 
Aryan priest, I hope to prove in the sequel that the story 
has a basis in ancient history, as seen from recorded tradi- 
tion and archaeological finds. Its incorporation into vedic 
mythology does show a progressive change of emphasis, but 
the story itself cannot be wholly explained by mere internal 
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development of antagonism between king and priest. The 
most likely interpretation, accounting both for the 
apparently historical features as well as the development of 
castes, is that the original vedic priesthood was expanded and 
transformed by absorption of very important pre-Aryan 
elements, 

It is easy enough to show that this enmity between the 
brahmaya and the ksatriya is not merely a later growth with 
the increasing power of the priesthood; in fact such 
increase of power, till we come to Kanvavanas is only in 
theory, naturally propagated by the unarmed and helpless 
Brahmins themselves. 


The analogy of European struggles between the Papacy 
and the secular power cannot possibly apply till long after 
the early vedic period, certainly not before the Mauryans ; 
even here note must be madeof thefact that Hinduism never 
developed an established church, and that the Brahmin caste 
began to serve the general population by ritual, rather than 
the warrior class by yajfia, only after the rise of Buddhism. 
In the earliest days (as in Rome and Greece), it was the right 
as well as the duty of every head of a patriarchal family to 
perform priestly functions later reserved for Brahmins ; and 
knowledge of vedic Sanskrit was common without the 
Prolonged study it necessitated later, If, under such 
circumstances, we find the beginning at least of endogamous 
castes, it is necessary to inquire what external forces would 
lead to and accelerate this type of partition, The major 
feature is the conquest; it will be shown that this does 
account for the Sidra caste. But it is difficult to believe that 
no other portion of the conquered population survived 
besides the helots; that we should nevertheless find the 
reappearance of Indus Valley motifs, including multiple- 
headed and many-armed deities—particularly Brahma. 
That cities like. Mohenjo-daro could exist without class 
divisions is quite ineredible in view of what is known of 
ancient society, and if their armament does not appear from 
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known excavations (which are certainly incomplete) to have 
been very good, it implies the existence of some other 
method than pure force for maintaining the class division. 
This method, so far as known, can only be religion, and 
that in turn implies the existence of a strong, fully- 
developed, and well-organized priesthood. I may point 
out in this connection the importance of the desert 
bordering the river (as in Egypt and Mesopotamia) for this 
not only makes the devejopment of agriculture, and later of 
the city-state, possible as well as necessary, but also econo- 
mizes the energy spent upon defence against wild animals, 
barbarians, and in cutting down forests. The intervening 
desert is an excellent natural barrier against external ene- 
mies till they learn the advanced military technique necessary 
for crossing it and taking walled cities. The need for 
internal force is minimized by the priesthood. After the 
Aryan conquest, nothing wouid be easier than the absorp- 
tion of some upper layers of the conquered society, and 
the most attractive would be the priesthood, even more 
important than the technicians in any primitive society, 
Of course, this would greatly intensify the development of 
classes among the conquerors as soon as they began to 
settle down ; which is precisely what we find on comparing 
the Rgveda with the Taittirlya Samhita and later documents. 
As further support, I might point out that a considrable 
number of ancient stories appear rather late, albeit with 
claim to antiquity—as for example the flood legends and 
the purdnas in general, though some of the material is 
undoubtedly pre-Aryan. 

In this direction, it is also necessary to remark that 
matriarchy survives only among the least Aryanized of the 
people found in India today. Ifthe conquered had even a 
remnant of this system, itwould be easy for them to preserve 
their group structure for a while after adoption into various 
patriarchal gentes, Thus we should not be surprised at 
finding Dirghatamas called Mamateya after his mother, a 
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custom to be observed in the final Brhadara yaka Upanisad 
line of teachers, 


One sign of conflict between the Brahmin and ksatriya 
castes, after full development of the system, appears in the 
original meaning of x. 109, which seems to have been com- 
posed for the return of a Brahmin’s wife abducted by a 
ksatriya, One obvious reason for the later appearance of 
the Jamadagnis and the still later rise to 'pre-eminence of 
Bhrgu is this previous enmity. These people were 
still being killed by the ksatriyas when the Vigvamitras 
were being ousted by the Vasisthas from the Bharatan 
priesthood. The objection will undoubtedly be made 
that the later Brahmins could have been Aryans from 
Some extra-vedic branch. Why could the Jamadagnis, 
with their Indo-European name, not have been vratyas ? 
In the first place, the vratyas were first differentiated from 
the rest long after the Bhrgu-Jamadagni group was well 
established (though not necessarily in all parts of the 
country) and the vedas fully developed. In the Rgvedic 
age, the term vratya could not have been used to distinguish 
extra-vedic Aryans because all Aryans were then wanderers 
while the development of the vedas itself reflects the rise 
of settlements. The vratya tribes do not need the vedas 
simply because they continue to wander eastwards, into 
territory without a great civilization comparable with that 
of the Indus valley. At that later stage when the vrātyas be 
distinguished, the adoption of their priests would not only 
be unnecessary but highly improbable for the simple reason 
that their priesthood—if indeed it had a Separate existence — 
would be much less developed than that of the main vedic 
Aryans, This can be seen from the vratyastoma ritual, 
created later for the adoption of a vratya, not of his priest, 
into the vedic fold; from book xy of the Atharva-veda, 
which seems written to placate the vratyas ; from the term 
brahmabandhu, applied to Magadhan Brahmins who associa- 
ted themselves with the vratya ceremonies, and even now 
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used of Brahmins without learning. The great vratya tribe 
is that of the Licchavis, mentioned with respect by the Jains, 
and the earliest Buddhists, while maintaining a high social 
position down to the Gupta period at least. We have yet to 
hear anything of their priesthood. The philological argu- 
ment from the name carries less force now that Hittite 
records have been read; also, adoption being a form of 
rebirth, a non-Atyan name would be the first to change. 
Even without adoption, conquest favours a new style in 
names, as seen from Greek names adopted by Jews, Pro- 
ponents of the. ‘extra-vedic Aryans” theory would have to 
postulate rather complicated relationships between groups 
of Aryans not known to have existed ; at the same time, the 
recurrence of Indus Valley types in later iconography would 
be very difficult to explain. 


ADOPTED PRIESTS 


8. Looking closely at the first list of Sudas’s enemies in 
vii. 18.5-7, we find the following? : Simyu, Turvasa, Yaksu, 


1. §arabha is called rsibandhu in viii. 100.6 but without the forceful 
contempt that goes with the termination bandhu later on, The 
‘Licchavis are ksatriya vratyas according to Manusmrti 10.21 var. 
nicchivi), known to Buddhist literature generally as Vajjis (=the 
wanderers). Patafjali on Pan 5.2.21: nānājātīiyā aniyclavrttaya 
ulsedhajivinah samahatratah show that any tribal organization outside 
the Brahmin ritual and four-caste system could be called vratya, 
foreshadowing modern guild-castes and professional tribes, The 
‘Mahaparinibbanasutta shows that the basic rutes of the Buddhist 
sagha were derived from Aryan tribal censtitutions, specifically 
that of the Licchavis. For a survey of the Brahmin Literature 
{without realization that sutras concerned only with reconciling 
yratya observances with vedic ritual say nothing about the actual 
life by the tribes) see J. W, Hauer. Der Vratya (Stuttgart 1927 ; vo). I 
only), The vratya Grhapati of Pañc. Brah. xvii. 1, 14,17 could 
easily be the tribal chief with the usual priestly functions, and no 
other explanation will fit as well. 

2, Some of these names may be adjectives, but this seems a resonable 
way to make up the daSarajfa ; just which people are qualified as 
as ivāsas is not clear, so possibly the Sivas are one more tribe, 
The second battle is assumed to be distinct from the first. 
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Matsya, Druhyu, Bhrgu, Paktha, Bhalana, Visanin, Alina (and 
Perhaps the Sivas); in vii.83.7, the ten kings opposing 
Sudis are called ayajyavah, “without the fire Sacrifice.” The 
notable occurrence here is of the Bhrgus, who cannot then 
have been merely Brahmin priests. This is to some extent 
supported by the surviving designation bhargava (2 “the 
roaster” ) for a potter, which is quite natural if fire were the 
Particular technique of the Bhrgus, as it appears to be in the 
Rgveda. Their chariot receives special mention in iv. 16.20 
and x.39.14 by the phrase bhrgavo na ratham. Hence, they 
are a complete tribe, with all the professions, If their name 
survives only as that of a Brahmin gotra, it must be because 
some of them managed to become priests of the Aryans. 
That they were not always Aryans themselves would follow 
from vii18.7, which Specifically mentions Indra, as the 
friend of the Aryans, bringing aid to the other side. That the 
Indus valley culture could exist without strong class differen- 
ces is incredible, and thier priest class must have had specially 
refined ceremonial, which would enable them to be adopted 
fairly easily into the priesthood of the conquerors, provided 
they took up the new cults, 


It is quite simple now to show that there are other 
elements besides the Bhrgus which are so assimilated. Kutsa, 
for example, counts as a Bharadvaja gotra with Kautsa (GPN. 
63,14,165.21,61.4) ; it is therefore natural to find Kutsa the 
author of i, 94-8, But in the body of the veda we read con- 
flicting stories about him, for he is at times favoured by 
Indra and at times crushed ; the first may be seen in x.49.4 
and the second in i.53.10. This can be explained by our 
Present thesis of progressive assimilation of a Kutsa tribe. 
The pirus! are mentioned in i, 108 with the Yadus, 


1, Identification is particularly difficult in the case of the Pūtus, for the 
name can bean adjective for plenitude, ora tribe of people in general, 
as well as a specific trib: named Paru. Tn vi. 46.8 the particular 
tribe is meant, being mentioned along with Trksi and the Druhyus : 
Similarly in i.108.8. But their Position even as against the Vasisthas 
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Turvasas, Druhyus, Anus, all originally hostile to Indra and 
the Aryans, The particular portion of the hymn is un- 
doubtedly late; but it is to be noted that Yadu, Turvasa, 
Anu, Druhyu, Pari are all five made sons of king Yayati 
( the first two by Devayani, a Brahmin (Bhrgu) daughter of 
Sukra, preceptor to the Asuras) in later legend (Mbh. 
1.78,9.10), Krsna (=black), the incarnate god of the 
Mahabharata, is himself a Yadu, A Kaņva named Krsna is 
the poet of viii. 85, a hymn addressed to the Agvins. It is 
notable that the seer is called “black” by name, like the 
Ajngiras author of x. 42-44 ; in the Atharva-veda ii, 25, kanva 
means “evil spirit”, to be exorcised. It would be simplest 
to regard this not as a fortuitous coincidence, but as indica- 
tive of some Kayvas having been adopted from the dark 
pre-Aryans, of whom the unadopted portion was submitted 
to the usual process of demonization with the passage of 
time. Just when these five people became Aryan is not 
clear, but certainly the brave king Poros defeated by 
Alexander in his invasion of the Indus valley is (with his 
nephew) the last Paurava known to history, so that some of 
these ancient lineages actually existed down to a late period, 
and had to be explained by a suitably rewritten tradition. 
This tradition never disguises the hostility between the 


and Sudas is not clear, for vii.18.13 speaks either of having beaten or 
hoping to defeat (jesma) “the tricky-voiced Piru” ; in vii. 19.3, Indra 
is spoken of as having helped the Piru king Trasadasyu ; in vii, 96,2 
the phrase adhiksiyanti piravah has been stood by some as indicating 
that the Pūrus were then settled on both banks of the Sarasvati. 
The adjective mrdhravac is also used of the Panis in vii 6.3. the 
Dasyus in xy.29.10, Sudas might even be made out a Paru by i.63.7. 
Hopkins in JAOS xv. pp. 252-283 outdoes the most ridiculous of 
Indian pandits in deducing that daSarajjia was a conspiracy led or in- 
stigated by Visvamitra (pp. 261-265). The basis seem to be his main 
discovery, namely that vii. 18 contains derisive allusions to 
Visvamitra as often as possible. Just how this escaped the Indian 
tradition, which is generally so hosti’e to Vigvamitra, has yet to be 
explained ; but undoubtedly some lineal descendant will appear to- 
rectify the omission made by Hopkins. 
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dark (hence un-Aryan) Krsna and Indra, which seems to go 
back to viii. 96.14, 19 (accepting the reasonable Sayana gloss), 
We even get the Purukutsa combination as a king-name, 
probaly the representative of an amalgamated tribe ; in our 
Brahmin gotra lists the name is- found among the 
Bharadvajas (GPN,61.14), which would be impossible except 
on our hypothesis. In fact, references in book vi make it 
clear that some Bharadvajas were Priests of Purukutsa’s son, 
hence the formation of that gotra among the Bharadvajas, 
The descendant Kuruśravaņa embodies the first mention of 
the Kurus, in his name (X.32.9 ; 33.4). 


When we come to kevala groups, the origin of the inverted 
rule that the Priest’s gotra is that of the king becomes still 
clearer, Vitahavya is a Bhargava gotra (GPN. 34.4-5) but 
the Srijaya Vaitahavyas of Atharva-veda v. 18-19 are 
rude kgatriyas who Slaughter Bhrgu’s cow ; the sage is 
helpless and the cow herself takes Tevenge upon the insolent 
Warriors, who are destroyed. But this would leave the gotra 


magically converted the refugee Vitahavya into a Brahmin 
merely by telling his pursuers that there was no kşatriya in 
the hermitage, Vitahavya as an adjective is applied to 
Sudās in vii. 18.3, Presumably in the sense of he whose 
libations are agreeable to the gods ; the name occurs as that 
of the author of vi, 15, and explicitly in vi, 15,3 calling down 


whence we again have a contradiction. This may be resolved 
by the explanation that some Sriijaya Vaitahavyas, not 
necessarily connected With the singer of vi, 15, had a Bhyrgu 
as their family priest. But inasmuch as the ksatriya was not 
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the Bhrgus. This process is very clear among the ten extra 
families enrolled among the Bhrgus and Ajgirasas, as shown 
by the king-names that form the supposedly Brahmin 
prayaras, It will be fairly obvious that, at least as regards 
these special kevala families, the pravara develops by adop- 
tion by some Brahmin group of a ksatriya family name. 
Mudgala is a Kevala-Aigiras group in the lists, but the 
Mudgala of x,102 is a splendid fighter. Though not in the 
Veda, the Puranas make Visnuvrddha son of Trasadasyu, 
hence a kgatriya, though the name is in the Brahmin 
pravara lists, The Vena of x. 93.14 seems to be a non- 
Aryan king. 

With the exception of people within the tribe or cult, as 
in the case of Indra himself or Suds, Rgvedic names of a 
tribe and its leader seem to be identical, particularly in 
speaking of people not intimately known to the hymn-singer. 
This agrees with what we know of tribal society in other 
places, The MacDonald would be the head of the clan Mac- 
Donal in Scotland. Not less than ten different leaders 
named Appius Claudius headed the Claudian gens in Rome 
after its incorporation under the first Sabine head (Attius 
Clausus) ; if Latin records were as diffuse as the Sanskrit, 
the deeds of all of them would have been inextricably con- 
founded. The distinction between head of families and 
ordinary members appears in Panini’s grammar (see 
J. Brough. loc. cit.. for the significance of the yuvan), Vd. 
xii.7 shows that the period of mourning among the Iranians 
for the head of a family was six times that even for a parent. 
For my purpose, the designation of whole clans by a single 
rsi’s name (for one Visvamitra or Vasistha can hardly have 
composed the entire books in their respective names) yields 
further support for the adoption theory. What needs care- 
ful proof is the statement that some of these adopted priests 
must have belonged to Pre-Aryan Indian groups, 

The distinction between Brahmin and ksatriya priestly 
traditions even after thier merger may be seen in the posi- 
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tion of Visnu, who is very minor god in the Visvamitra 
book. But three complete hymns to Visnu by Dirghatamas 
(i, 154-6) show a totally changed relative emphasis. The 
sage himself, according to the Brhaddevata iv. 11-30, was the 


1. Apart from stylistic and metrical variation, as well as the subject 
matter, the mere incidence of hyma:dedications may be used asa 
guide to clan differences. The ninth book, being dedicated to 
Soma, and the Valakhilyas as later appendages, have been dis- 
carded; in doublful cases, I follow Grassmann as far as possible. 
The standard hymn order within books or groups allows us to 
emphasize dedications to Agni, Indra, and all the rest. Among the 
“rest” have been counted even those hymns where Indra or Agni, 
or both havea share. This gives us the following table ; 


Book Agni Indra Rest Total 
ii 10 12 21 43 
iii 29 24 9 62 
iv 15 17 26 58 

v 28 12 47 87 
vi 16 31 28 75 
vii 37 15 12 104 
viii 14 45 33 92 
ix 45 41 105 191 

x 30 44 117 191 
Totals 204 241 458 903 


Modern statistical tests give information that agrees very well 
with what we know from other considerations. The Vigvamitra 
book (iii) differs from all the rest as would be expected from the 
real Aryan ksatriya tradition. Books i and x may be grouped 
together. Books ii. iy., vi can also be combined among themselves 
which proves the Bhrgu-Angiras unity of dedication. The Kanvas 
are closest to this group ia spite of their great predilection for 
Indra, white only Atri comes near Vasistha, though none too close. 
(Calculations by Mr, S. Raghavacharifor the chi-square test.) In 
Support, we may recall that the eighth book, though Kanva by 
tradition andwith a good unity of metre and style, is unquestionably 
of mixed authorship: not only other Afgirasas but Atris, Bhrgus 
(including Jamadagni and Uganas), KaSyapa, possibly a Vasistha 
Dyumnika (vii. 87), Trita Aptya (viii, 47), but this is impossible 
as the final verses show, and even Manu Vaivagvata are given a 
share in the authorship, by the Anukramani tradition, Only 
Višvāmitra is stubbornly excluded, and this is highly suggestive. 
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blind son of a Bhrgu mother, and in his old age cast into 
the river which carried him safely eastwards beyond the 
Aryan pale to Anga, 


PRE-ARYANS AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


9. It is still-neccessary to show that some of these new 
Tecruits to the vedic fold were non-Aryans,! for there is no 
doubt that there did exist non-vedic Aryans ; among the 
Indians, it sufficed to refer to the vratya Licchavis, So, it 
might be suggested that the whole fight with Sudas’s enemies 
was in fact a civil war among Aryans (as in part it must 
have been), that the hostility which can so amply be proved 
down to later times is professional, between the warrior and 
Priestly castes, and at most derives from the ancient 
hostility among different Aryan tribes. After all, Kurufiga 
is called a Turvaśa king in his danastuti by Kapva, viii. 4.19, 
and could be an Aryan; more ambiguously, Kanva begs 
Indra to let him see Yadu-Turvaa again in rk 7, Not only-in 
vii, 83.1, but also in other hymns (vi, 33.3, vi.22.10, vi. 60,6) 
are both Aryan and non-Aryan called Yrtras here) enemies 
mentioned when praying to vedic gods for protection, In iy, 
30.7, Indra takes Yadu and Turvaéa across dry (or unbathed ; 

1. Traditionally, the Soma book contains eight hymns ascribed to a 
Kavi Bhargava, who is identical with or the father of Kavya 
Uganas, who is in turn the author of three more. But the famous 
Devayani story of the Mahabharata shows this personage as pre- 
ceptor to the Asuras, which can be explained only on our present 
hypothesis of assimilation of non-Aryan priest, not neces-arilly in 
India. In the Rgveda, Usasnas is mentioned almost exclusively by 
the Angirasas ; i.51, 10-11 (Savya),;i.83,5 (Gotama Rahigana) ; 
1,121 12 (Kakgivan) : iv. 261 (Vamadeva) ; vi-20.11 (Bharadvaja ; 
iii.23,17 (Vigvamanas, son of VyaSva) ; ix.87.3 (Uganas himself) ; 
ix, 97.3 (Vrsagana, supposedly a Vasistha) ; x. 40.7 (Ghosa, 
daughter of Kaksivan). Otherwise uśanā is desire, of which 
Grassmann takes the name as a masculine personification. One 
can’t expect this in Angiras books, where Brhaspati is an Angiras 
4vi.73.1) and even Agni (viii.84.4) in a hymn ascribed to Uganas. 
Without discussing his identity with Kai Kaos or Kavi Usa of the 
Iranians, it is fairly clear that he must be a figure of the transitio- 
nal period. 
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the meaning is obscure) but kills two (presumably non-vedic) 
Aryans, Arņa and Citraratha on the other side. There is, 
then, evidence for the progressive recombination of Aryans 
and non-Aryans into vedic and extra-vedic groups, In vii. 
83, 1, Indra-Varuna are to stand by Sudas and strike 
enemies, both Aryans and Vytras, But our point is easily 
proved. 

Tura Kavaseya is famous teacher in the Satapatha 
Brahmaya, a leading priest in the Aitareya Brahmana, and 
prominent in other Brahmin tradition, though the direct 
gotra does not seem to have survived. But his father, 
Kavasa Ailiisa (seer of x. 30-34 and priest of Kurusravara, 
x. 30) is forcibly ejected as dasyik putrah* by Brahmins, to 
die of thirst from which he is saved by his river hymn (x.30, 
because of which the sacred river Sarasvati followed him 
into the desert ; cf. Ait. Brah,ii, 19). The ancestral repres- 
entative Kavasa is overthrown in vii.18.12 along with the 
Druhyus, which should completete the story. But it might 
still be objected that dasi means only a slave girl, and there 
is nothing to show difference of race, even though a slave 
girl’s son would certainly be disqualified. 

Disa in the greater number of rgvedic citations means a 
human foe conquered by the Aryans in battle : Indra yatha- 
vasam nayati dasam aryah (v. 34.6 and others). They have 
their own cities, strong enough to be called brazen or iron: 
(ii,.20.8) hatvi dasyūn pura ayasir ni tarit, Dasyu is taken as 
Synonymous at times with demons, and again with dasa, 
which shows that the strife is very old: (iii, 12.6) Indragni 
navatim puro ddasapainir adhinutam, Some of these cities 
are seasonal, particularly autumnal (Sradih): sapta yat purah 
Sarma śāradīr dard han dasih Purukutsaya śikşan (vi.20.10) 
which incidentally show that Purukutsa was befriended by 
Indra at that time, whatever the components of his name 
may have been earlier, They have a special colour yo dasam 


» A similar reproach by Medhatithi against Vatsa Kanva was 
disproved by the accused (Paiic, Blah, xiv, 6.6). 
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vargam (ii.12.4) which is not that of the Aryans : hatvi 
dasyiin pradryam varnam āvat (iii.34.9). They are always 
different in religion (cf. Manusmrti x.44,45), which is of far 
greater importance than the colour, They hcve not the fire- 
sacrifice : ayajvcnah (i.33.4), nor the proper cult and are 
possessed of black magic : mayavan abrahma dasyur arta (iv. 
16.9), besides being black and possessed of cities (iv.18.13) 
pañcāśat krşņā ni vapah sahasra atkam na puro jarima vi 
darda}. They are teacherous, without the Aryan obser- 
vances, and hardly human (x,22.8): akarma dasyur abhi no 
amantur anyavrato amanusah ; tvam tasyamitrahan vadhar 
dasasya dambhaya. Just what the designation andsas 
(“noseless” or “faceless”? ) applied to them in v,29.10 
means is not clear, but it surely refers to their different 


appearance, 


Only in three cases dces dasa clearly mean a servant or 
sive, an early reference to the helotage to which a great 
part of the subjected people sank. Of these, x.62.10 referring 
to gifits made by Yadu and Turva to the bard mentions 
either two slaves or portrays the humility of the donors, but 
the names as well as the reference being part of the dnas- 
tuti may indicate a later addition. The reference viii. 56.3 
in a Valakhilya can be ignored. In vii.86.7, the seer speaks 
the god like a dasa, which can only mean slave or servant, 
not enemy. The rare mention shows that the new relation 
was emergent, not fully established. Therefore, we are led 
to wonder whether Divodisa means “slave of heaven”, 
or whether the period is early enough for the name to 
indicate a dasa who had been adopted by the other side. I 
myself incline to the latter interpretation, seeing that dasa 
has generally the meaning of a specific people from 
whom the giidra caste and servitude developed by conquest. 
In any case, the termination dasa as part of a name is not to 
be seen elsewhere than with Divodāsa (and in later ortho- 
graphy his son “Paijavana” Sudas), Trasadasyu (son of 


19 
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Purukutsa) does not seem to mean the Casyu named Trasa, 
but he who makes the Dasyus tremble, 

The concept of tribal property in a migratory pastoral 
society enables us to sketch an outline of development for 
the śūdra. The Indus valley city dwellers could not have 
been fed without a comparatively large ancillary agrarian 
population, The invaders’ way of life made such prisoners 
useless at first, for without agriculture a human being could 
produce very little surplus beyond that needed for his own 
maintenance. A prisoner would be sacrificed or adopted, as 
the Sunahéepa story tells us. If the agrarian population of 
the Indus valley had been effective as fighters, the conquest 
would not have taken place, or at least not been so devas- 
tating. They must have been too numerous to adopt en 
masse, but not dangerous enough to be killed off altogether. 
Thus the survivors would form a group by themselves and 
whatever they could produce by their own methods, as well 
as their labour, would belong to the conquering tribe as a 
whole. This is the first caste, initially a difference between 
Aryans and dasas, as the word vara for caste and colour 
shows in conjunction with the recorded fact that the Aryans 
had a different colour from their predecessors in India. 
However, the existence of a caste, of surplus-producing 
labour, would necessarily promote rapid class and caste- 
differentiation among the conquerors; it certainly inhibited 
the rise of large-scale chattel-slavery in India, The wandering 
_vratyas alone preserved the older tribal institutions down 
into historical times, having need of neither Brahmin nor 
Sidra within the tribe ; kingship with them remains a tribal 
office of small importance even when the tribe developed 
into an oligarchy over a tributary population. Brahmin 
scriptures continue to give a fixed theoretical status of a 
helot for the Sidra, always distinguished from Arya; one 
who is not eligible for initiation, barred from hacdling 
weapons, even from owning property, and whose function 
is solely to labour for the benefit of the three higher castes— 
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though we know that this was on occasion tacitly contradic- 
ted by the rise of a Sidra to the position of warrior, chief- 
tain, or king, in historical times. 

The conquerors must have destroyed cultivation as well as 
the cities ; otherwise they could have ‘settled down like their 
cousins in Egypt, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia as a new layer 
on top of existing class-rélations of production, It is well- 
known that without irrigation the Punjab plains can support 
only a comparatively small Population along the rivers, the 
rest being desert. Nowhere in Alexander’s time do we hear 
of any cities comparable in size and organization to Mohen- 
jo-daro. On the other hand, we find the commion vedic myth 
of Indra killing a demon to free the pent-up waters (some- 
times called cows), which is invariably taken to denote a 
nature myth of the rain-god piercing clouds to cause 
precipitation. But we have a Separate rain-god parjanya 
to whom entire hymns are dedicated ( v. 83; vii, 101, 102). 
Indra’s action is described in terms that can only mean that 
the river-dams were shattered: we know that a little to the 
west of Mohenjo-daro, there still exist tremendous prehis- 
toric dams of this sort, though now useless in the absence of 
sufficient rain (Marshall, p.3). The breaking of dams would 
destroy the very basis of agriculture, whence the Aryans 
would have to move their cattle to fresh pastures after 
afew years. Perhaps the clearest description is to be 
seen in iy, 19.5, 4, 8; Indra shakes the ground as the 
wind the water, overthrows the mountains, forcibly 
bends down what was firm; the rivers hasten forth, 
all the stones’ roll away like chariots; for many days 
and years did Indra let the rivers run after the fall 
of Vrtra, he freed the streams that had been bound 
(badbadhanah sirak, the dammed rivers»). Only ignorance 

* The particular word for dam might have been rodhas or rodhana, 

1.38 11 ; ii.13.10 ; iv.22.4 ; x.48,2. In ii.15,S. rinag rodhamsi krtri- 
mani shows that the obstacle removed by Indra was artificial, not 


natural ; the other references can at worst be taken to mean walls 
or river-banks. 
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of the fact that there had been a civilization with fully 
developed agriculture in the desert, before the Aryans, 
could make anyone interpret this as a myth of rain-making. 
Similarly for i.32.8-10; viii. 96.18; we hear of seasonal 
barriers in v. 32.2, and vii. 18.8 speaks of vain attempts at 
diverting the Paruspi river, perhaps one of the causes of 
Sudas’s wars. In ii. 15.3 vajrena khany atryan nadinam has 
been interpreted as Indra making canals for the rivers, but 
this quite unique action on the part of Indra may be 
doubted, because the verb and tool both indicate smashing, 
which is possible for adam, not for irrigation channels. 
Besides the dasa asa source of labour power, the humped 
Indus cattle were also an acquisition of the conquest ; they 
are mentioned explicitly in x, 8.2 ; x. 102.7, and perhaps in 
viii. 20.21, and their truly Indian origin has generally been 
admitted. The use of the horse and of iron was known to 
the invaders before their irruption, according to archaeo- 
logists. Wehave here one reason for the victory of the 
Aryans over the indigenous population which knew neither. 
Heterogeneity in the pre-Aryan people cannot be doubted. 
They cannot all have been residents of Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harappa with but a single profession ! Even to support the 
inhabitants of a big city like either of these, there must have 
been a considerable food-growing ancillary population apart 
from the craftsmen in the cities, of whose social position 
we still know nothing, but who would be the logical candi- 
dates for the name and position of Dasa, or Dasyu. All I 
can suggest is that a portion of the conquered rose instead 
of falling, and that they could only do this by adopting 
Aryan methods of fire worship, undoubtedly with some 
additions. Some of them must have had fire cults of their 
own, as for example the Bhrgu-Angiras group so often assso- 
ciated with the first discovery of fire. A few like Divodasa* 
» Divodasa is a gift of the river Sarasvati to Vadhryaéva, according to 
vi.6l.i. As Suds is both Paijavana ( though no Pijavana is known ) 
and a descendant or son of Divodasa, there is some possibility of 
adoption here. 
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may even have been enrolled into the ruling ksatriya class, 
for the Aryans had come across many different people in 
their wanderings, and purity of “race” at so early a period 
means nothing in comparison to the cult observed ; adop- 
tion of a stranger needs only the formalities of initiation, 
and one becomes a ksatriya merely on account of prowess in 
battle. It seems clear to me that the formation of an 
internal, Aryan caste system, essentially the separation of 
the Brahmin in function and discipline from the ksatriya 
and the setting of both above the householder vaisya, after 
the dasas had been conquered, must have been accelerated 
by the assimilation of a subjugated priesthood ; for other- 
wise there is no reason for demarcation into endogamous 
castes. The Indic Aryans completed their own conquest at 
a far earlier period than the Zoroastrians ( identifying 
Vigtasp with the father of Darius I, after Herzfeld p.30, 
p.88) with more primitive tools and over cultures which 
were far more locally concentrated. The question can 
only be settled with more archaeological evidence ; the 
purpose of such a discussion as the present is primarily to 
show the intelligent archaeologist what to expect, perhaps 
where to excavate, and how to interpret his finds. 

As a preliminary, connections may be pointed out 
between certain obscure features of the Rgveda and actual 
finds in the Indus valley. The three-headed seated deity of 
the famous Mohenjo-Daro seal, may be taken for TvAstra, 
if the number of heads be actually three; there may be a 
fourth head away from the observer, which would make the 
deity proto-Brahm§. But the three-headed Tvastra cannot be 
entirely indepedent of other three-headed creatures onIndus 
valley seals, In E. J. H. Mackay’s “Further excavations at 
Mohenjo-Daro” II, Pl. LXXXIII.24, XCVI. 494. XCIX.B 
and Marshall’s earlier work (Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus 
Civilization, London 1931) III. Pl, CXII. 382, we finda seal 
depicting a three-headed bull. Now iii.56.3 refers specifically 
to such a bull in the Rgveda, while the entire hymn is to 
several otherwise mysterious multiple-deities. So far, it has 
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not been possible to demonstrate daksinatas-kapardinas on 
any seal but a god with braided hair is to be seen in 
(Mackay Pl, LXXXVII. 235) ; the god, along with a priest 
and a row of seven human figures who are attendants 
at the sacrifice all show long hair-braids (in Mackay II, Pl. 
XCIV. 430, PI.XCIX.A = Marshall I, Pi. XII.18). Kapardin 
should rather mean with twisted than braided hair, but the 
matter is not settled. Punch-marked coins also yield 
occasional homo-signs with hair-twists or braids (Durga 
Prasad, JRASB.XXX_.1934, P1.21, nos, 132-3) but the coins 
belong to the Mauryan period, and are tribal, not Brahmani- 
cal, as I interpret the evidence. The row of human figures 
at the bottom of the last seal referred to show a horn-like 
decoration on the head besides the braid ; this might 
qualify them for the title Visanin (viii.18.7), while the god of 
fig. 1 has a headdress which certainly has two ( buffalo ?) 
horns for its components. The animals surrounding the deity 
are to be interpreted as totems, on the great seal of fig.1. 
Marshall (p.15) misses the significance of the cup-like 
depressions on the shoulders of the Harappa red stone 
statuette. They are not meant for fixing ornamental 
discs, for in that case the little boss in the centre would 
be unnecessary ; the intention is clearly to fix an extra 
Pair of arms which could be swivelled around, just as the 
head is meant to be turned in the neck-socket. Marshall 
takes the other fragmentary Harappa dancing statuette* 
* It might be as well to point out here that the Harappa grey stone 
image fragment which Marshall takes as an ithyphallic dancing 
Siva actually Tepresents a young girl dancing. Bronze dancing-girl 
Statuettes have been found in Indus excavations. A comparison of 
plates LXXX and LXXXI in Vats or the corresponding plates in 


Marshall will show that the Harappa sculptors could delineate the 


difference between male and female in every line, not merely in the 
sexual organs. Also, the seven holes in the neck do not suggest a 
three-headed image but rather some elaborate head-dress or coiffure 
pegged into place, the head itself being turned to the figure's right. 
Tae two holes below the waist-line correspond precisely to the two 
bosses of the girdle in such terra-cotta figurines as Vats LXXVII. 
51, 53 ; the belted skirt or apron must have been ofsome different 
material held in place by pins iato the holes. 
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as with three heads or faces, though only the stump of 
a thick neck remains; it had not more than two arms. 
But the four-armed figure had become so classical as to 
be given the status of a pictogram in the Indus script, 
It is rather amusing to see Langdon (Marshall, p.446, 
signs 183, 184) leave the particular homo-sign unex- 
plained, or call one variety “man supporting two clubs”, 
when an extra pair of arms, or snakes, or rivers springing 
out of the shoulders could be the only possible explanation, 
as may be confirmed by looking at the corresponding seals 
in the volume of plates. The reduction to a hieroglyph may 
indicate that the type originates in or at least is closer to 
the Indus valley than to Mesopotamia. The transition from 
the Indus representations of a deity with an extra pair of 
arms to the Mesopotamian god with rivers flowing out of his 
shoulders may be seen in Vats, pictograph 383c(p]. CXV) 
and seal 35 of pl. LXXXVI, Possibly, his symbol 388a 
might also have developed from the common source, Mackay 
(pl. LXXVI.8) reports a unique two-faced clay image frag- 
meat, the faces being beardless and slant-eyed whence the 
two-faced Mesopotamian Usmu is not direct, RV.i.51.5, 
svadhibhir ye adhi Suptav ajuhyta ‘those who sacrificed upon 
the shoulders (and were destroyed by Indra)’ might indicate 
cults related to the above Indus pictograms or rather to 
their orig‘nals. 

The absence of fuller archaeological evidence from the 
Indus valley forces us to consider parallel Mesopotamian 
seals, permissible because the existence of a common element 
to the two cultures is admitted*. The Hydra (Naga, Sesa) 


appears with five or seven heads (Frankfort p.72, fig.26 ; Pl. 
» Rather reluctantly, Ann. Bibliography Ind. Arch, ( Leiden 1934 ), 
p.11 ; C. J. Gadd Proc, Brit. Acad. xlviii, 1932, pp. 191-210; H. 
Frankfort Cylinder Seals ( London, 1939 ) pp.304-307. My special 
thanks are due to Mr, R.D. Barnett of the British Museum for 
references, particularly to BM 89115. For the seven antediluvian 
sages, C.L. Woolley, JRAS, 1926, pp. 689-713 ; Zimmern, Zeit fur 
Assyriologie (N. F. ) 35.1924. p. 151.ff. Both Gilgamesh and 
Enkidu appear on Indus seals, 
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XXIII.j) ; much later, human figures with two animal heads, 
goat and stag (ibid.p.271). As the labours of Herakles ori- 
ginate in these seals, the three-headed Geryon-Cacus, or a 
Kerberos, would have linked up with the Indus seals. How- 
ever, Ea (originally Enki, a water-god like Narayaya) has a 
two-faced attendant, Usmu according to Furlani, who per- 
forms the functions of minister and herald, i.e. is equivalent 
toa human priest or prist-king. The two rivers flow 
generally from Ea’s shoulders, occasionally from a jar in his 
hand. His other attendant, a bearded naked athlete of the 
Gilgames-Herakles type, also sometimes holds such a river- 
jar. Frankfort PIXXVIII.k shows both on a Babylonian 
sea], in such a way that the rivers might seem to emerge 
from the hero’s shoulders ; this seems to be the general case 
latter, c.PILXXXIX.i ; in XLIV. the river goddesses them- 
selves might be the two attendants flanking the hero from 
whose shoulders stream the waters. On PI.XLIV.i (a peri- 
Pheral seal) the two streams emerge from a naked goddess’s 
shoulders, as well as those of a much smaller male, perhaps 
her son, As the water-hero goes back at least to 
Akkadian times, we must see in him a representative of 
Ea, and the two-faced attendant must be another 
such, like the goat-fish which is latter Ea himself. 
This will have to be used in interpreting Indus 
valley evidence, and Regvedic references. The goat-fish 
symbol of Ea (Frankfort, Pl. XXV.d; XXVILK; this 
seems to me the original matsya-avatira and aja ekapada) 
is reversed on the Mohenjo-Daro ‘sacrifice’ seal, in that the 
animal before the god is a ram with the head ofa fish (first 
pointed out by Fr, H., Heras S. J.). The sun-god has, like 
Some other deities, rays emanating from his shoulders ; 
usually three from each but the number is not fixed. This 
must be the original depiction of saptarasmi, the vedic 
adjective. Other deities have vegetation replace the rays 
(Frankfort Pi.XX,¢e,7,k), On the Gudea seal (Frankfort p. 
143) the dragon-god Ningiszida shows two snakes or dragon, 
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rising from his shoulders, like the later god Tispak XXY, e, 
which relates both to the Zohak of the Shah Nameh. 
Occasionally, as on the Hammurabi stele, the rays curl up 
at the end, and Pharaoh Ikhnaton’s reliefs tell us that they 
could terminate in hands, whence it is natural that they 
should develop from or into supernumerary arms. The 
best cylinder seal for our purpose is fig.3, from BM 89115, 
Frankfort Pi. XIX.a, which shows the sun-god being 
resurrected or liberated from his mountain grave by Ea and 
a goddess (Ishtar). The sun and the goddess show rays 
emanating from their shoulders, the central rays of the 
goddess terminating in what might be taken as hands. Two 
rivers, proved to be such by the fish swimming therein, 
stream out of Ea’s shoulders and he is followed closely by 
the two-faced attendant. As for the goddess, whose various 
traits are fully enough developed (on seals) by the time of 
the first Babylonian dynasty to prove heridentity with Ishtar, 
the rays radiating from her and her evoking the sun would 
make her also a dawn-goddess. As such, she has a great 
deal in common with the Indian Usas, worshipped even in 
the plural in the Rgveda, too prominent for a mere goddess 
of the dawn. Indra comes into violent conflict with her, 
shattering her car (ii.15,6 ; iv. 30.8-11 ; x. 138.5 5 ke 75,0) 5 
this has, fortunately, no real interpretation as a nature myth, 
and can only indicate a clash of cults, If now Usas were a 
mother-goddess (for which one can easily find Rgvedic indi- 
cations) like Ishtar, her bringing out the sun (originally 
Tammuz) would still be remembered after Aryan conquest 
and would enable her to claim a modest position as dawn- 
goddess, even after Indra had put her to flight. It is known 
that Enki-Ea is originally the god of the land, not of the 
waters. Frankfort p. 116, fig. 32 shows us Tnanna-Ishtar 
seated as priestess before her own image-alter, receiving 
homage from some devotee; she holds the two-river jar in her 
hand. Thus the naked goddess (on Syrian group II seals) 
from whose shoulders two Tivers stream is an old survival, 
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and Ishtar must—possibly under some other name—have been. 
the earlier river-deity displaced peacefully by Ea. Her con- 
sort Tammuz is bewailed as both husband and son, the root- 
word damu meaning both. This is quite natural, and wher- 
ever we have a clear historical course of development within 
the culture, patriarchal cults develop in precisely this manner 
from the matriarchal, by consortship of a son or husband 
with the priestess, To revert to the common substratum for 
the Indic and Mesopotamian river-civilizations, it may be 
pointed out that the horned headdresses of Mesopotamian 
gods, though more complicated, again connect them with the 
three-faced Indus god, as well as the deity on the ‘sacrifice’ 
seal. The latter seal has seven attendant figures with 
braided hair, and the number is interesting though they 
lack individuality, The seven sages (saptargis) are not only 
an Indian group, but highly reminiscent of the seven 
Mesopotamian antediluvian sages, whose images are actually 
found buried in groups of seven, Marshall (pp. 64-5) takes 
the deity and ministrant figures in the ‘sacrifice’ seal to be 
female which seems quite unlikely to me, while the animal 
is ascribed a ‘human’ face instead of the quite obvious fish, 
which argues lack of care in examination, or myopia. 


The row of seven figures marching single file hand in 
hand, but in the opposite direction appears again on a frag- 
mentary seal (Vats, Excavations Harappa, New Delhi 1940 
pl XCI 251). The principal difficulty lies in proving their 
connection with the seven Mesopotamian ‘ancient apkallu 
who were before the flood in Shuruppak.’ Their line of 
descent in India is clear enough. RY. i.24,10 calls the stars 
of Ursa Major rksah, the Bears ; Sat Brah. ii.1.2.4 makes the 
Pleiades (kyttikas) wives of these Bear-rsis. Sat-Brah. vi.1.1.1 
even claims that these rsis wore themselves out with toil 
creating the universe, which fits the rk iv.2.15 ; Sat Brah. ix 
2.3.44 tells us that these seven were addressed as ‘seven 
tongues’, and were made into one person. The idea of our 
seven primary groups is obviously much older than the 
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beginning of the present clan system. The seven sages, as- 
vipras, or rgis are called “our ancestors” by the Brahmin 
seers of Revedic hymns, Particularly by the Adgirasas in iv. 
42.8 which makes them present when Durgaha’s son 
(Purukutsa) was taken prisoner ; and vi 22,2, tamu nak 
pitaro navagva sapta vipraso abhi vajayanta, This might seem 
self-contradictory as the Seven cannot be split into the Nine 
or the Ten, but association of the seven sages with the 
Navagvas and Dagagvas is repeated in 1.62.4, and perhaps 
ix, 108,4 where Dadhiaiic appears as a Navagva, At the 
very least, we can say that they are pre-Aryan associates of 
a mother goddess in creation. The goddess survives later as 
Uşas, daughter of the sky, after being smashed up by 
Indra as an evil-plotting female (iv. 30.8-11), The Mizar- 
Alcor combination in Ursa Major is still known as Vasistha 
and Arundhati, But we have several other versions in which 
the smaller companion star is the common wife of ali seven 
of sages (Mbh.1.188.14). 


It is clear, though difficult to prove, that the unnamed’ 
seven laid low by Indra (x.49.8) and whose enemy Indra 
became from his very birth though they had till then been 
without an enemy (vii. 96.16) are these seven sages. Their 
supposed consorts, the Pleiades, are to be seen often enough 
as a constellation on Mesopotamian cylinder seals. 


Usas as a mother goddess connected with the seven sages: 
appears explicitly in iv.215: adha matur usasah sapta 
vipra jayemahi prathama vedhasā nrn ; ‘we seven sages will 
generate men from mother Usas who (will become) the first 
ritualists ; we shall become Angirasas, sons of heaven, we: 
Shall burst the rich mountain, shining forth’. Mother- 
goddess figurines are perhaps the commonest Indus city 
finds, one type being bird-headed, like the dove-headed 
Venus of the early Mediterranean culture. Marshall p.52 
decribes the seal on plate XII, no.12 which shows a 
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mother-goddess upside down, giving birth to vegetation’, 
hence presumably the earth-mother; the other side 
‘represents her or another female deity seated, with strea- 
ming hair, apprroached by some male worhipper. This last 
is mentioned only because Marshall interprets the scene as 
the sacrifice of a female by a man, for which the seal itself 
shows not the slightest evidence. The Adgirasas bursting 
the mountain, a common enough figure of speech, is highly 
suggestive, when we compare the action of the Sungod on 
the Sargonid seal, with v. 45.1-3. Only the saw is needed 
to complete the description. But the Rgvedic scenes are 
remarkably. well depicted on Frankfort Pl. XVIII a, where 
the god of light bursts the mountain and causes the gates 
to be thrown open. 
One important difference has to be emphasized when 
considering these resemblances. Weapons such as spear or 
lance-heads found at Mohenjo-daro have been so flimsy that 
they could have served only for decorations in some cere- 
monial ; this contrasts strongly with the sturdy bronze tools 
‘found in the same deposits, and with the war-materials in 
Mesopotamia. Allowing for the painful incompetence of 
our archaeologists, it still seems evident that the mechanism 
of violence was less developed than one would expect in a 
city of this size, even though it was Primarily a trade and 
manufacturing center, 
The archaeological evidence for battle and conquest 
‘being undeniable one may venture to identify Harappa with 
the Hariyupiya of vi. 27.5, making the assumption that the 
locality has preserved its name through the millennia. The 
hymn praises Indra’s shattering the front line of 130 
.Panoplied Vrcivats whereby the rest of the army was broken 
1, RV. x.72.3-4 speaks of an original mother-goddess from whom 
creation came into bsing ; uttanapadas means ‘with feet in the air’ 
(for parturition) while Sayana takes this to mean ‘tree’ which 
would seem to connect the rk with the perticular seal whereof the 


interpretation seems doubtful to me, the ‘vegetation’ resembling 
a crab. 
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in the batte on the Yavyavati river! ; thus Indra handed: 
over the Varagikhas and Turvasa to Daivavata, which may 
be Srfijaya as well as Abhyavartin Cayamana, Rather than 
press such identifications, which can have little value till 
we read the Indus valley script, attention may again be- 
called to the two seals above. The (three-horned) trident 
which the supernal figure wears on his head in the ‘sacrifice’ 
seal is related to the buffalo-horn headdress of the 
three-faced god in the better-known seal, as well as to 
the three faces of that god, and the later trisila symbol. 
The adjective srigin does occur occasionally in Rgveda ; 
(Agni described as) Tvastr seems to be three horned 
according to v. 43.13 and we have noted the Visanin 
tribe, labelled Sivdsas, in vii, 18. Lastly, anyone with the 
three-peaked headdress as on the sacrifice seal could be 
called tri§anku, and as the figure is between heaven and earth 
(probably a god descending for the sacrifice), we have here 
one posssible source of the Visvamitra-Triganku myth. 

For the first identification of the later cemetery at 
Harappa as Aryan, cf. V. Gordon Childe, “New Light On 
The Most Ancient East” (London 1935, 223-4); R.E.M. 
Wheeler ‘Ancient India’ no. 3, 1947, 81 ff, gives a discussion 
of the archaeological evidence for Aryan conquest and 
occupation at Harappa ; for the ponderous incompetence of 
Marshall’s and Mackay’s excavation of Mohenjo-Daro, ibid. 


p. 144. 
IRANIAN PARALLELS 


10. There is no doubt that Indo-Aryan society as 
reorganized with Brahminism opened up the swampy lands 
of the Gangetic basin, so that caste was an essential feature 


1, Pafic. Brah xxv. 7.2 says that Gauriviti, descendant of Sakti, per- 
formed the 36-year sattra to reach great benefits on the banks of 
the Yavyavati ( presumably the old Ravi). This is the only other 
place where I have been able to find either of the two place-names 
above. As Daivavata isa Bharata, Gauriviti a Vasistha, the 
whole account is usually consistent and has a historical appearance. 
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of more efficient means of production, the development of 
fixed settlements, and the state. The word brahman for the 
priesthood is not to be found outside India ; and whereas 
exogamous patriarchal gentes within the tribe or community 
are known to have existed among Latin and Greek societies 
after the Aryan invasion of those respective territories, we 
have no general example of fire-priesthood as the exclusive 
prerogative of a hereditary caste, though occasionally a gens 
has the rights of chief priesthood for some particular cult. 
There is, however, a rudimentary caste system and a fire- 
priest caste among a neighbouring Aryan people, the Iranians ; 
this case has to be considered in detail. 

Our sources* of knowledge for the Iranians are the 
fragmentary Avestan and Pahlavi religious texts, plus the 
reports of Greek travellers and historians. The first group 
of documents is lacunary, of late redaction as shown by the 
reference to the followers of a heretic Gaotema (Yt. xiii. 16, 
now identified with the Buddha and not Nodhas Gotama), 
and in addition bears the stamp of a thorough religious 
teform, that of Zoroaster, which succeeded with the Achae- 
menids in the 6th century B.C. Comparison with the Rgveda 
is difficult, Greek notices supply foreign travellers’ accounts 
far superior to anything comparable for that period in India, 
but are occasionally hostile and sometimes not credible. 
Taking all these into consideration, the presence of at least 
one major stream of common tradition between Indic and 
Avestan Aryans is not to be doubted. Apart from the 
language of the gāthās and old Persian inscriptions, so 


» I follow ; for Avestan sources, James Darmsteter’s translation in 
the Sacred Books of The East, vols. 4 and 23 (Oxford 1985). For 
the general background, Maneckjee Nusservanji Dhalla’s ‘History 
of Zoroastrianism’ (New York 1938 ) seemed to be competent ; 
for most of the contested points, Herzfeld’s discussion in his ‘Zoro- 
ter And His World’ ( 2 vols. Princeton, 1947 ) seems quite reliable, 
with a few possible exceptions such as the identification of soma 
with the vine. p. 55I. Herodotos is cited from the familiar trans- 
lation by Rawlinson, with the abbreviation Her. Other abbreva- 
tions; Vd.=Vendidad, Yt. = Yagt. 
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similar to Sanskrit, we have the common fear of the demons 
called yatu, worship of Vayu, love of the sacred haoma =soma 
drink, and the basic position of the fire cult, Steady contact 
had been maintained through regions known to both people, 
as for example ‘Vaekereta of the evil shadows’ (=Kabial), 
and the land of the seven rivers (=the Punjab), the seventh 
and the fifteenth respectively of the sixteen regions created 
by Ahura Mazda (Vd. i). King Yima is much more pro- 
minent in the Vendidad (Fargard ii) than Yama in the 
Rgveda, but the identity is not in doubt; the Avestan 
Sarasvati (“the beautiful Harahvaiti” of Vd. 13) is the 
Arghand-ib, and not one of the seven rivers in India. 
Verethraghna is the “glory made by Ahura Mazda” (Vd. 
xix. 37, and Yt. xiv); Indra has been made into a demon 
by the reform, though still under the title of daeva (Vd. xx, 
43, x. 9). Then there is the rather ambiguous position of 
the golden-heeled Gandareva, a demon (Yt. v. 38, xix. 41), 
but not without respect (Yt. xiii. 122, xv. 28); he has been 
transferred to the deep though the Indians place him in the 
atmosphere, 

For our main purpose, we have to note spcifically the 
three supposed castes of the Iranians (Vd.i.16, three races, 
from the Azerbaijan), But the division into fire-priests, 
warriors, and husbandmen is not a degradation of the last 
as it was for the Vaisya in the Taittirlya Samhita and later 
Indian scriptures, for they are descended from the three 
sons of Spitama Zarathustra who is himself not only the 
first and foremost fire-priest(Yt.xiii.94) but the first warrior 
and the first plougher of the ground as well (Yt.xiii.88). The 
husbandman is honoured on earth, and his progenitor 
supreme in the Vat of King Yima (Vd.ii ). We have therefore 
a division into classes, not castes. Now the Avestan title of 
the fire-priesthood is dthravan, which is undoubtedly the 
vedic atharvan, and again shows an ancient unity of tradition 
to which Zoroaster reverted in clearing off the bloody (and 
of course uneconomic) sacrifices that obscured the (suppo- 
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sed) original purity of Aryan worship, whereas Buddha and 
the Jains took up the philosophy of ahimsa. The Iranian 
Athrayan leads the way after a path has been purified from 
the extreme pollution of a funeral (Vd.viii.19). The Athra- 
vans who read, and their pupils, will beg knowledge and 
prosperity of Ardvi Sūra Anāhita (Yt.v.86), Yt xiii.147 says 
“here are the athravans of all countries” come to worship the 
Fravasis, while Yt.xvi.17 refers to the Athravans sent afar, 
presumably wandering (even mendicant) missionaries. The 
fine qualities of an Athravan are given in Yt.xix.53, and the 
caste still monopolizes the priesthood among the Parsis, 

theoretically endogamous though not rigidly so in practice. 
On the other hand, western travellers know of Iranian 
priests as Magi though Zoroaster use magus and magopat 
only as adjectives, with the meaning of great. The original 
Magi were one of the six tribes of the Medians (Her.i.101), 
who were a western branch of the same race, first subject to 
the Assyrians, then independent and overlords of the eastern 
Persians, and finally conquered by the latter but in close 
alliance nevertheless after Cyrus and Darius I. Yet the 
Greek tells us that the Magi took a peculiar delight in 
killing all living things except dogs and men (Her.i.140). 
The special protection given to dogs (Vd.xiii et passim) is, 
of course, a feature of ancient Persian means of production 
and of the high status of the husbandman ; the dog in the 
Avesta is the most useful of man’s friends in the protection 
of the household and of cattle. The killing of all sorts of 
lower animal life which Herodotos notices is sanctioned, and 
even demanded by Vendidad xiv.5-6. For our thesis, it is of 
special interest to note that the Magi recovered their origi- 
nal position of respct, and continued as an “honorary tribe” 
to be priests (with readjustment to the new reforms) but that 
they had first undergone attacks similar to those suffered 
» To the extent of imposing exposure of the dead in spite of original 
burial (Her. i140, Herzfeld p. 747 ) or, cremation ( Herzfeld p. 


748), Dhalla takes the Magi as west-Persian priests, Athravans 2s 
eastern, 
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by the Bhrgus and other early Brahmins. In Particular, the 
story of Darius and the false Smerdis (Her.iii.61 seq., fully 
supported by the inscriptions of Darius) and the festival of 
the Magophonia (Her.iii.79) show that special action had to 
be taken against the Magi as a whole, but that massacre did 
not end their priestly function. For that matter, we also 
know that some of the older gods had to be readmitted into 
the pantheon (Herzfeld p.401, 408-9) though with suitable 
changes. In other words, we have a Parallel to the happen- 
ings in India, and for similar reasons : conquest and reassi 
milation, with a conquered (though here Aryan) clan impo- 
sing itself upon the priesthood by virtue of superior ritual, 
The Revedic atharvan, though belonging to so remote a 
Past as to appear more than human, and without a surviving 
gotra (unless we infringe upon sacred tenets of philology to 
telate athar to atri) to commemorate his existence, still 
occupied a far more important historical position than would 
appear by the comparatively rare citations. In x.14 and 
x,21,5, he is associated with Yama while in x.120.9 we have 
Brhad-diva as an atharvan ; but the signal honour given in 
x.120 to the supposed si and the actual meaning of the name 
itself seem to reflect the stature of someone like Ahura 
Mazda, who is himself a sky-god (Her. i.131) sublimated and 
an Athatvan (Yt.i.12). In x.48.2 Indra Vaikuytha declares 
that he protected Atharvan and Trita, and bestowed upon 
them the cattle released from ahi, presumably Vrtra referred 
to as a snake ; an Avestan parallel to the Pani episode is 
perhaps the prayer of cattle to Mithra, for release from the 
den of the Druj (Yt,x.86), In viii.9.7, as in ix.11.2, atharvan 
is clearly the fire itself upon which soma is sprinkled, In 
vi.47.24, the Atharvans and Payu Bharadvaja receive ten 
special chariots and a hundred head of cattle from Agvattha; 
the same Pāyu Bharadvaja as the supposed seer of x.87.12 
mentions the atharvan flame as most effective in driving-away 
yaiudhdna demons, The bones of Dadhyafic Atharvana are 
used by Indra to kill the nine nineties of his dark enemies : 
20 
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4.84.13 indro dadhico asthabhir. vytrayyapratiskutah ; jaghana 
navatir. nava. In fact, Atharvan is explicitly the first yajna 
ssacrificer according to i.83.5 and x.92.10 while the atharvan 
fire-dril or method of lighting the fire is lauded in vi.15.7 as 
in vi.16.13-14; the last rk calls Agni by Indra’s titles, vrirah- 
anam puramdaram, which shows again that fire was used as a 
poliorcetic weapon by the early Indic Aryans, and incidenta- 
lly explains how the Avesta could separate Verethraghna 
from Indra. The most important of all references to 
Atharvan is x.14.6 where we have an association in the same 
line with Angiras, the pitys, the Nine seers (mavagva), and the 
Bhrgus, the last of whom also appeared in x.92 10. At- this 
stage, we note that the rks containing any reference to 
Athaivan are overwhelmingly of Bharadvaja or Gotama 
origin, i.e. of Angitas authorship. Later, the whole of the 
Atharva-veda is called the Atharvangiras, (cf.-Mbh.5.18.5-8) 
and the special combination appears with the highest emin- 
ence in that veda, Finally, we have seen that the Bh;ygu- 
Ajngiras combination also exists, which shows just why the 
extinct Atharvan was important in India : The Atharyan is 
whe proper fire-priest of one Aryan group, and association with 
him was the means whereby the Angirasas and the Bhrgus 
climbed into vedic priesthood. This gives us much the same 
historical development as that of the Magus in Persia. In 
the Mundaka Upanisad i.2 we have the line of teachers as 
Brahmi-Atharvan-Aigir-Bharadvaja-Satyavaha-Aigiras. This 
is a step towards the final inversion to be found in still 
latter traditions which makes Atharvan an Angiras, the 
wery first. 


However, not everything can be explained by parallel 
historical deve!opments, ‘and like the name of the river 
‘Sarasvatt, there is possibility of a legned being transferred, 
The story cf the hero Thraetona and the demon Azi Dahāka 
is here of considerable interest, The Persian hero of the 
Athwya clan performs a great sacrifice of a hundred stalli- 
ons, a thousand oxen, and ten thousand lambs to Drvaspa 
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(Yt. ix.13-14) or Ardvi Sūra Anāhita (Yt. v.33-34) or Vayu 
(Yt. xv.23-24; of. ¥t.xvii.33 34) for the destruction ofthe 
snake, Azi Dahaka himself, “the three-mouthed, the three- 
headed, the six-eyed, who has a thousand senses, that most 
powerful fiendish Druj, that demon baleful to the world” 
makes the same sacrifice in the land of Bawri (= Babylon) 
to Ardvi Sūra Anahita (Yt. v.29-31) and to Vayu (Yt. xv.19= 
21) “in his accursed palace of Kvirinta” in order to destroy 
the seven habitable regions of the world (Karshvares), but 
his great sacrifices are rejected. The hero Thraetona Athwya 
prays successfully to destroy him and set free his: “two 
wives, Savanghavac and Erenavac, whoare the fairest of body 
amongst women, and the most wonderful creatures in the 
world” (Yt. ix.14). Now a three-headed demon is known to 
the Rgveda as Trigiras Tvāştra, and. in: the slaying, Trita 
Aptya has been to be associated with Indra (x.99.6; x.8.8) 
which has been taken as sufficient for the identification by 
most scholars. The divine Vac, of which the Rgveda knows 
more than one variety, though not as the wife of Trigiras, is 
the speech monopolized by our Brahmins, later deified as 
Sarasvati, The legend deserves a little closer analysis. 
The Avestan Thrita is the first healer and founder of medi- 
cine (Vd.xx), but a member of the Sama family, which again 
sounds familiarly vedic. Traitana occurs only once in the 
Rgveda, as the pre-Aryan or demon (dasa) whose blow at 
Dirghatamas recoils upon himself, leaving ‘the sage unhar- 
med, to float down’ the river : i.158.5 siro yad asya traitano 
vitaksat svayam. dasa uro amsav api gdha, It is possible to 
see the discordant features at a glance; the great difference 
of territory between the fourcornered Varena (Tabaristan), 
for which Thraetona was born to smite Azi Dahaka, and the 
eastern portion of the Indo-Aryan domian is significant. In 
addition, Azi Dahaka suvives to tempt Zarathustra : ‘‘Re- 
nounce the good Religion of the worshippers of Mazda, and 
thoy shalt gain such a boon as Vadhaghna gained, the ruler 
of the nations” (Vd. xix.6). Yet the historic substance of 
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the legned is enhanced by analysis, In the first Place, Azi 
is a king, as shown by his palace and great sacrifice, which 
was not only repeated by his slayer but (near lake Urumiah 
= Caecasta) by Kavi Husravah, “He who united the Aryan 
nations into one kingdom” (Yt. v.49, 32, ix. 22); at the 
White Forest by the ‘murderer’ Aurvasara fleeing from Hus- 
tavah (Yt. xv.31) ; and by Xerxes (Her.vii.43, 113; cf.i.50). 
His connection with Babylon is curiously supported by 
later legend, for the Shah Nameh describes him (= Zohak) 
as with two snakes springing from his shoulders (cf.p.27. of 
the Shah Nameh translation into English verse by A.Rogers, 
London 1907), Zohāk is not an ordinary king but a succe- 
ssor to Yima-Jamshed himself, The black snakes that issued 
from his shoulders (as the devil kissed him there) appear 
on Mesopotamian seals as shoulder-rays from the sun, 
dragons from the shoulders of Tispak-Ningiszida or rivers 
issuing from the shoulders of Ea or the hero Gilgames of 
Sumerian legend ; from them to the four-armed characters 
of the Indus valley seals and later sculpture is only a step, 
the actual transition probably being in the opposite direc- 
tion. Sisupala (Mbh. 2.40.1) the Cedian was born four- 
armed and three-eyed. The god: (?Sun) on Hammurabi’s 
stele has curved flames issuing from his shoulders, Thus, 
the legend is rooted deep in the historic tradition of Aryan 
Conflicts with great Pre-Aryan civilizations in the Indus 
valley as well as in Mesopotamia ; we know that these 
civilizations had long, continuous co-existence and inter- 
course, as well as many commom features, probably some 
common origins. In this case, I should be inclined to con- 
sider the eyent itself as having occurred in the Indus valley. 


Just what the snake-demon signifies I cannot venture to 
Say in this context, especially as his connection with the cult 
of the Mother-Goddess and pre-patriarchal family life is 
known, but not preserved in either of the two Aryan sources 
under discussion, However, other heroes conquer multiple- 
headed snakes as for example Herakles and the Hydra, or 
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the Indian counterpart Krsna and Kaliya ; yet the Hydra has 
one head which is immortal, and Krsna only subdues Kaliya 
without killing him, The vast though inobtrusive current 
spread of the niga cult need not be given in detail. One 
major Hindu holiday is dedicated to the cobra. Cobras are 
regarded by many (my mother, grand-father, uncle, and 
cousins among them) as embodying ancestral spirits, „and 
the live snake himself generally forms an appendage of most 
rustic temples. Sesa’s bearing the whole earth on his 
multiple hood goes back much further than the obviously 
recast legend in Mbh.i.32. Vişņu sleeps upon the great 
(many-headed) cobra, Siva wears him as a necklace, and the 
‘cobra’s protective hood is reared above the phallic symbol 
of Mahadeva, The chief cobra Taksaka escapes being burnt 
down with the Khāņdava forest (Mbh.1.218.4 ; the whole 
episode is one of land-clearing in the typical Aryan manner, 
by firing the woods and slaughtering all inhabitants), and is 
barely saved from Janamenjaya P&riksita’s fire-sacrifice by 
his human newphew Astika. The name taksaka is related to 
takşan =carpenter, hence to the god Tvastr ; and to Tak- 
sasila, (the Greek Taxila) which was the capital after the 
Mahabharata war. Thus Taxila to Kuruksetra must -have 
been the territory of a tribe or tribes which had a cobra 
totem or cult, Nagas remain extraordinary craftsmen in 
Indian folklore, demonic beings able to assume human form 
at will. Krsya’s elder brother is usually taken to be an 
incarnation of the great Niga, The demon Yrtra is called 
ahi in the veda, but the snake of the deep ahir budhnyas 
remains an object of worship, Reference to ahi are scattered 
throughout the veda with the important exception of the 
Visvamitra book, Here, the word ahi is found only twice 
(iii.32.11 and iii,33.7), in both cases teferring to Indra’s 
Killing of the demon YVrtra in order to release the waters. 
The peculiar difference between Vitra or Trigiras and Azi is 
undoubtedly to be explaiaed by the historical differences in 
the relations between the Aryans and the conquered people 
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in India, as against the Aryans and their Assyrian enemies 
in Persia, As for the Angitas Dirghatamas (Brhaddevata 
iv.11-12), his name itself shows association with darkness 
(explained away by his blindness, i.147.3 ; iv.4.13), hence 
with the Vrtras who are the enemies of Indra and the Aryans, 
But in spite of the familiar royal persecution he left descen- 
dants who became Brahmins in the main priestly lineage, 
while Traitana left his mark only upon a very distant Branch 
of Aryans. Thus even this legend supports the contention 
that the development of Indo-Aryan sacerdotal tradition is 
by assimilation of a pre“Aryan element, which has special 
connection with the Brahmin ‘caste, particularly in its 
original stages, With the Zoroastrians, success meant that 
the religion was predominantly that of a comparatively 
small number ruling over vast territories inhabited by far 
more numerous peoples which had diverse customs of their 
own and in some cases law-codes going back to Hammurabi. 
Therefore, the development of a new gotra system among 
the Magi was not necessary. In India, on the contrary, the 
conquest meant destruction of the Indus valley urban 
cultures, reorganization of society into castes, and pro- 
gressive opening up of new, sparsely settled, and heavily 
wooded territories to the east, This gave opportunity for 
each group of- priests to be attached to or adopted by 
Several Aryan clans, which must have been the origin of 
Brahmin pravaras. 
TRITA APTYA ; THE ORIGINS OF EPIC AND SAGA 

II. The Avestan Vadhaghna can be equated without 
difficulty to Indra himself under the title of vadhasnu, bearer 
of the death-dealing weapon, though vajrin, vajra-hasta, etc, 
are the usual adjectives. Vadhasnu is actually used of Soma 
(=indu) in ix. 54.3. We hear of the gods shooting down 
upon men (V. 41. 13) and Agni breaking down walls (vii. 5.5) 
with a vadhasna, Indra’s weapons have the same name in 
i. 165.6 (vadhasnaif) ; equivalent forms vadha, vadhar, etc. 
are found in considerable profusion: vii. 83.4, Indra- 
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Varuņa vadhanabhir vanvantā ; so, Triśiras being a purohita 
of Indra might be reflected in the association of Azi Dahāka 
with Vadhaghna in the Avesta. 

Of the block of seven hymns (i. 51-57) ascribed to Savya 
Angiras and all dedicated to Indra, i. 53 begins “Let us sing 
ahymn to great Indra, dedicate chants to him in the abode 
of Vaivasvata.” The location is reminiscent of the Var of 
Yima. “Thou (Indra) hast crushed under the irresistible 
chariotwhee] the twice ten tribal kings with their 60,09% 
men, who fought against kinless (abandhun7) Susravas. Thow 
didst aid SuSravas with thy support, Indra; with thy 
protection thou gavest to the victoriously advancing (tūrva- 
yanam*), Kutsa, Atithigva, Ayu into the hands of the great 
young king” (i, 53.-9-10). I suggest that this fits the Avestan 
Husravah very well, though here the title of Kavi is not 
mentioned, and the opponent Aurvasara is not recognizable. 

Even more instructive is the series of references to Trita 
Aptya. Let us first report what the meticulous Grassmann 
(col. 557) has to say: “Trita is originally ‘the third’ and 
therefore set up against a ‘second’ (viii. 47.16. 1 . Designation 
of a god who is probably obliged for his name and worship: 
(i. 187. 1 ; i. 163.23 ; 1.52.5 ; viii. 7.24) to a pre-vedic point 
of view, because of which he also occurs often in the Zend. 
Already in the Rgveda, his original being appears obscured, 


+ I treat tūrvayāna as an adjective, without yielding to the temptatiom 
to take that and the allicd twrapyu as “Turanian,’. Itis an adjec~ 
tive of Agni in i. 1.74.3, of Cyavana in x. 61.2. It seems to be a 
name by itself in vi. 18,13 ; that yk repeats the substan:e of i. 53. 
11 above without the name of Sugrayas. Sayana turns the meaning. 
completely around and makes Indra'here the protector of Kutsa, 
Ayu Atithigva. One may compare x. 49, 3-5, 8 where the same 
characters (and a Savya) appear while 3,8 speaks of Indra helping: 
Atithigva against Karañja and Parpaya. Velankar, in the Anm: 
Bhandakar O. R. last, xxiii, 1942, 657-668 con Divodasa and the: 
other Atithigvas) indentiges Kutsa with Ayu and Atithigva for the 
hymn under diseussion, while making out a good case for more 
than one Atithizva and several Kutsas (which latter is clear, the 
name being representative of a tribe). 
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in that he shows to a certain extent as the background for the 
world of vedic gods. Thus he appears in a definite manner as 
the predecessor of Indra, who strikes down demons just like 
him and frees the imprisoned streams ; for this relationship 
i. 52.5 is particularly characteristic, where it is said of Indra 
that he broke the defences of Vala like Trita. 2) So he blows 
upon Agni (v,.9.5; x 46.3), discovers him, establishes him in 
the houses of men, 3) He leads Varuna-Soma to the sea (ix. 
95.4) and even seems himself to be Varuga ( viii.41.6). 4) He 
appears in alliance with other gods (ii.31.6 ; 11.24.10, 14; 
v.54,2 ; viii.12,16), namely also 5) with the winds (x.64.3 ; x. 
114.4) and 6) with Soma (ix,32.2 : ix.34,4 ; ix 37.4 ; ix.38,2 ; 
ix.86.20; ix.102.2, 3; ii.11,20), so that the fingers that 
purify the Soma appear as Trita’s Virgins (ix.32.2 ; ix,38.2), 
the Soma stone as Trita’s stone (ix.102,2) and Soma as com- 
ing to Trita (ix.34.4). So he is Tepresented 7) as living in 
the far unknown distance (i.105.9) and therefore 8) carried 
away to Trita (viii4?.13, 17) is equal to carried very far 
away. In all these conceptions, he appears with the qualifica- 
tion aptya, as also in meaning 9, But besides this concep- 
tion of Trita as a higher deity, he appears also 9) as a lower 
god (i.102.1 ; ii.11,19 j %.48.2 ; x.99.6; x.8.8) who performs 
labours in the service of Indra or 10) calls upon the gods 
for help (i.105.17 ; x.8.7) when fallen into a Well. Finally 11) 
in the plural, a whole class of gods is so denoted (vi.44,23) 
in whose abode Indra found the nectar of immortality,” 


This shows that Trita, though faded, had at one time a 
substantial following. The whole nexus can very well be 
explained by our present hypothesis if the course of historical 
development be taken into consideration. One may remark 
that viii.47.13-17, where evil demons and nightmares are 
exorcised away to Trita Aptya need not just mean 
driving them away to a far distance but may also be 
inthe nature of a curse upon Trita. In any case, Trita’s 
distance in time and Place from the rgvedic seers and the 
major stream of tradition need not be doubted, particularly 
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-as he finds no mention in the Vitvamitra, Vamadeva, and 
Vasistha books, The higher forms of Trita must indicate his 
antiquity and ancestral position for some clans, say the 
Aptyas, while the prayer from a well might preserve a 
memory of his actual humanity. Very significantly, Indra is 
himself called dptyam aptyanim (x.120.6). Knowing what we 
now do of the Aryan invasion, it seems plausible that Trita 
is Indra or one of the invading Aryan chiefs, later collec- 
tively deified under the title of Indra.* His separation from 
Indra is helpful, seeing that some time after the conquest 
Indra has to be worshipped by brahamayas in spite of the 
still-remembered killing of their ancestors, and destruction of 
their gods and cities, In fact, we have seen from the Avestan 
tradition that Azi Dahaka is literally a vacaspati as the 
husband of two kinds of vāc; the word vacaspati is used 
without further definition in ix.26.4, ix.166.3, while we have 
vicaspatim visvakarmanam in x.81.7, Vācaspati is peculiarly 
Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati, and so it is not surprising to 
find Brhaspati as with seven (instead of Trisiras’s three) 
mouths, saptasyasa; in iv.50 4, while iv,51.4 has yenā navagve 
angire dagagve saptasye revati revad isa, Brahmanaspati may 
have developed later (cf. x.68, Brhaspati rivals Indra’s feats ; 
Brahmanaspati as the creator, x.72.2' quite naturally into 
the four-headed Brahma, which confronts us again with the 
possibility of purely internal growth, But the atchaeologi- 
cal evidence pointed to above, and what is known of 
theogony in general, would make it extremely unlikely that 
a multiple-headed god was invented out of nothing by the 
Brahmin class as their own special creator. The alternative 
interpretation is that one aboriginal Brahmin god at least 
survived in their memory, and was te-adopted into the new 
pantheon after the priests had become Aryanized. The 
» Against my interpretation of Trita sez A. A, Macdonnell, JRAS. 
xxv. 1893 pp. 419-496 identifying Trita with Agni ; in the same 

yiid, M. Fowler JAOS vo!. 67-1947. pp. 59 60. But there can be 


no possible doubt that Trita is a double of Indra at least in the one 
performance that interests us most, namely the killing of Trifiras. 
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Brahmin demon Ravaya killed by Rama had sprouted as. 
many as ten heads ! 


Brhaspati isnot the only god to grow out of compartively 
brief mention in the Rgveda into quite overpowering glory. 
Visnu is a known example, and Purusa in x.90, even more 
striking as Narayana. These are clearly foreign additions 
to Aryan cults, but a parallel to Brhaspati is better seen in 
Prajapati, He beg'ns as an adjective, being Savity in iv. 
53.2, and Soma pavamina in ix,5.9, A cow has been given 
by Prajapati in x.169,4 and x.184.4 addresses to him part of 
a prayer for offspring. The very late x.85.43 shows him as 
agod. An entire hymn is dedicated to him only in x,21, 
where he is menticned in the last rk by name ; later com- 
ment has made the interrogative kah of the refrain into a 
name for Prajapati, perhaps from ancient memories of the 
significance of the word as a man’s soul or essence (as it 
also was in Egyptian). The crowding into the last books is. 
clear proof of a later date than for Brhaspati. 

Memories of Brahmanical adoption of strange ways in 
distress survived quite late. We know that the ascetic 
tradition in India goes back to Period far earlier than that 
of the Buddha, and that many of these ascetics were specially 
learned, as well as versed in the mysteries. For a develop- 
ment purely within the jungle, this would be impossible, 
On the other hand, if some of the (originally) unassimilated 
and unenslaved priestly survivors of the pre-Aryan culture 
took to the forest and eked out a painful existence on the 
margin of slowly growing settlements, the high respect 
accorded to ascetics is explained, as well as the gradual 
merger of the two streams in later Philosophy. Manusmrti 
10,108 speaks of Visvamitra accepting dog meat from the 
hands of a Candala but there is no vedic support for this, 
and as the book is of Bhrgu redaction (Ms.11.59-60), we may 
pass this by. The two Previous Slokas are confirmed, Ms, 
10.107 proclaims that hungry Bharadvaja, with his son, 
received many heads of cattle from Vrdhu Taksan. The 
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reference is found in the Rgveda (vi.45.31-33) in a genuine 
Bharadyaja danastuti of king Brbu, the most generous of 
princes, who victoriously achieved chieftainship of the Panis 
like Urukaksa Gāņgya. When we recall that the Rgvedic 
Panis are regularly maligned as greedy, mercantile, and even 
cattle-stealers (x.108 gloss) Vrtra himself being a Pani at 
times, or that they are demons—which means old enemies 
of the Aryans, it is clear how Bharadvaja had sinned. 
However, he had another Afgiras predecessor, Vamadeva. 
Ms. 10.106 tells us that starving Vamadeva was unstained by 
eating dog’s flesh, and this is again suported by a rk of 
Vimadeya (iv.18.13) where the seer narrates that in distress 
he was reduced to seeing his wife in degradation, and to 
cooking a dog’s entrails, But this is no less a ddnastuti of 
Indra, in older form, than Baradvaja’s to Brbu; for 
Vimadeva concludes that then the Falcon (Indra) brought 
him Soma. This can only mean granting the right to Soma, 
which implies granting membership in the tribe, i.e. adoption 
as an Aryan follower or priest of Indra, Says Vamadeva 
(iv.24.10) “Who will buy from me, for ten cows, this Indra 
who is mine? After he has defeated the enemies, let him 
return (Indra) to me.” This has been interpreted as hawking 
an intage or fetish of Indra for hire, a unique practice in the 
Reveda not supported by any authority, But hiring out the 
rgis services for a specific occasion, to secure the aid of 
Indra in battle, would seem far more natural, would fit the 
context of the hymn better, and is also the traditional 
Brahmin practice. Getting Indra back is essential; “What 
use to you (Indra) are the cows of the Kikatas” (iii.53.14) 
shows such an attempt at enticing Indra away from others. 
As for the specific mention of those who did not believe in 
Indra, we have two quite distinct classes ; those who are the 
enemies belonging to the aboriginal population (vrtras, 
dasyus, etc.) and those who are treated with more circums- 
pection though denying Indra, as in ii.12.5, viii.100.3. These 
might be vratyas, extra-vedic though Aryan, but later tradi- 
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tion like that of the Brhaddevata says explicitly that the 
reference is to particular seers, Brahmins who had once 
denied Indra and then “seen”, ie, acknowledged him. There 
is no reason to doubt this, and it supports our main 
contention, 

This tale of woe, being found in all layers of the Rgveda, 
is no later invention ; ¥.33 begins as a song of hunger by one 
who has barely escaped death by starvation, The numerous 
dinastutis cannot be Separated (as done so often by Grass- 
mann) from the hymn Proper. In the first place, similar 
Praise is found in the body of other hymns, in the same 
metre. Secondly, Malinowski’s experience with Trobriand 
Islanders’ folklore shows that the coda is an integral part 
of the story, prime cause of its preservation, The record 
of gifts to the singer could have been important only if they 
were comparatively rare, lifesaving events whose chanting 
was at once grateful remembrance and incentive to other 
donors. The Properly historical names of the Rgveda occur 
for the greater part in such danastutis. One can See groups 
like the Bharadvajas and the Kagvas cast about for pro- 
tectors among all sorts of chieftains. Eyen the two dasa 
chiefs Balbitha and Taruksa are praised to the utmost by 
Vasa Aśvya, and it is their generosity to him that, pre- 
sumably, brings them under the grace of Indra and Vayu in 
viii,46,32. This, incidentally, shows that Brahminism cannot 
bea purely Aryan growth. Thus the hostility to Yadu- 
` Turvaga (vii,19.8) and friendship in vi.20,12 are explained 
because Vasis(ha and Bharadvaja were then Priests to different, 
hostile tribes, and called upon Indra to support their own 
Party. The- all-importance of giving to Brahmins, so 

“nhauseatingly familiar to any reader of classical Sanskrit, 
goes to iv. 50.7-11 (which would fit into any Puraya) and is 
the €conomico-theological basis for the Priest's special 
Sanctity and development into a caste apart, 


Most important of all, these appended verses of gratitude 
Provide the transition between fixed, sacred hymn, and impro- 
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vised, ‘fluid’, popular lay ; hence the deliberate change of 
metre in the danastuti. The Mahabharata epic, for example, 
is a re-edited collection of such lays about the main theme 
of a great civil war. Every digression ( particularly 
genealogical) called for by any of the characters is made at 
once, which is clear proof of improvisation. The prologue 
has a vedic hymn to the Asvins (Mbh. 1.3.60-70 ; not out of 
place in the context) and claims that the work is a veda, 
which could hardly be admitted on the strength of a solitary 
hymn. One may therefore conclude that the glorifications 
(mahatmya) which intersperse the various episodes, telling 
of immense merit to be gained by listening to the particular 
story recited, make up for the disappearance of other 
hymns with which the minstrel must, in older days, have 
begun his set portion; the māhātmya is a later guarantee 
that the sancity originally provided by the hymn has 
somehow been preserved. The Mbh. being of Bhrguid 
recension, with a fragment surviving of a rival compilation 
by Jaimini, we have here another encroachment by 
Brahmins; the professional bard (sūta; one actually 
recites the extant Mbh. according to the work itself ) is of 
mixed caste—son of a vaisya by a ksatriya woman—which 
points toan ancient respectable origin of the guild, before 
class differenceshad developed into impassable caste barriers, 
The idea of caste-mixture is the Manusmrti method of 
enrolling such guilds into the caste system. The cheerful 
poet of ix. 112.3 says ; karur aham tato bhisag upala-praksini 
nanā, ‘I am a hymn-composer, father is a herb-doctor, mother 
grinds corn’, all as professionals, for profit ; this is certainly 
not the Manusmrti view of a family. The irregularities 
of Mbh. tristubh metre approach the vedic rather than later 
classical models. I suggest that the long tradition of free 
improvisation accounts in greater part for the fluidity’ of 
the epic text. as compared with the rigidly fixed veda or 
Payinian aş/ãdhyãyī, though all three were orally transmitted 
for a while, and the two last for a much longer period than 
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the growing epic. Vyasa’s stepping out of the role of poet 
to direct the actual characters of the epic may indicate some 
sort of stage-direction and the acting of scenes to accompany 
the recitation ; this would. account for the miming of 
Bharata-yuddha episodes in Balinese tradition, derived 
from South-east India. 

TRISIRAS AS PURE MYTH 

12. The proposition must now be considered that all 
Rgvedic stories are pure myth, from which no historical 
information is to'be derived. The very survival of a myth 
indicates the existence of a class of people interested in 
repeating it till such time as it came to be recorded. 
Generally, in primitive societies, this implies» connection 
with ritual and the priesthood that survives by performing 
that ritual. The existence of an early written version of the 
Rgveda is extremely unlikely, though not absolutely 
impossible ; Indic as well as extra-Indian Aryans had had 
violent contact with ancient literate civilizations. | Writing 
Was unnecessary at the intermediate pastoral and pioneering 
stage, from which settlements gradually arose to develop 
into kingdoms of an entirely different type. The priesthood 
was all the more necessary, and there is no reason to doubt 
the generally accepted theory of an entirely mnemonic 
transmission of the oldest veda in its early days. The point, 
however, is not material in our case, 

Indentification of anciet city ruins in the Indus valley 
with Dasyu cities destroyed by Aryans can no longer be 
stigmatized as Euhemeristic, Thus, the ritual that 
"developed at the earliest period could not be the Yajurvedic- 
Brahmanic rite but something connected with, or influenced 
by, these’ clashes. The later veda preserves little or no 
trace of this, even in symbolic form, simply because the 
Social, political, and economic situation had changed 
completely. Looking -specifically at the story of Indra 
(or Trita-Thraetona ) Striking off the three heads of 
Tyas{ra, we find its narration and survival almost a casual 
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feature of the Rgveda, Later vedas use it oniy to introduce 
more prominent stories, such as the killing of Yrtra, which 
motivate purification and Soma ceremonies; Therefere, the 
initial ritual, if any, has faded. Yet we have the three or 
four-faced god and several three-headed beasts on Mohenjo- 
Daro seals, as well as broken images with a human torto and 
one or more head-sockets. Moreover, the trimūrti con- 
tinues to this day, with a totally different theology, as 
representing a deity synthesized from three later gods, of 
whom the four-headed Brahma is one ( though allotted only 
one of the three heads). Finally, there is now no striking 
off the heads of the image, which shows that both ritval and 
myth follow changes in the relations of production. If the 
Tvasira story indicates any Aryan ceremonial, it can only 
be the killing of a priest by the king, for priestly gentes 
continue to derive their name from Tvastra, even from his 
severed heads; the line of descent from Brahma at the end 
of Brhadasayyaka Upanisad iv shows two Tyastras, But 
the only other such parallel story is the striking off a horse’s 
head from Dadhyaiic Atharvan (also in that line of descent), 
which head continues to be immortal and prophetic in lake 
Saryandvart, and from which perhaps Indra fashioned a 
powerful weapon, like Samson from the jawbone of an 
ass, (Brhaddevata iii. 22-23 ; Rv. i. 84.13-14; Sat, Brah. xiv, 
i.i. 18-25). This is the exact opposite of what has been 
propounded about such myths? ; That they represent the 


i. A. M. Hocart: Kingsip (London 1927); Lord Raglan: The 
Hero (London 1936). I am sorry to say that Hocart’s evidence 
comes from a much later (for Irdia) period, and has been 
reported in a fashion that needs correction, Raglan’s analysis 
also seems incomplete, for I can show from personal experience 
how real historical characters have had myths attached to their 
names without any corresponding ritual or drama to account for 
the transference of older stories. Attention has to be paid to the 
class of people among whom the myth is current, and also to the 
pre-existence of a written tradition, or of other classes, which may 
provide the raw material for folkiore. Yet these two v orks contain 
much that is suggestive and yaluabie, in contrast to the works of 
diffusionists like W. J, Perry. 
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periodic sacrifice of a king. Here, instead of the priest 
sacrificing the king, it is the god-king who beheads his own 
Priest. This cannot be taken as yet another Brahmin 
inversion, for the vedic priesthood grow steadily in power, 
and there is no reason for it to have taken a step avignst 
its own inviolability. The Killing of Vgtra might concei- 
vably be related to a periodic human sacrifice, seeing vrtra 
also denotes dark non-Aryan enemies; whence some ritual 
for victory over them, or sacrifice of prisoners after a tattle, 
would not be unlikely. For Tvasira, no such explanation 
seems to be possible. 

Study of the Iranian counterpart Azi Dahakashows us that 
we have to dowith a non-Aryan king or priestking. The motif 
of an initially monstrous king is strong enough to reappear in 
India down to Sisupala, king of a historical people Cedi. He 
is three-eyed, which is really equal to three-headedness, as 
will be seen, and four armed at birth ; killed by a later god, 
the dark Krsoa, after many tres Passes bave been forgiven. 
It is possible to conclude, following the reasoning of those 
who favour such analysis, that the myth portrays, in its ini- 
tial stages. the killing of a preAryan Priest-king somehow 
connected with the later Indo-Aryan Priesthood, The killer 
does not succeed to, but retains, Sovereignty over the Aryan 
pantheon, There is nothing like a Sacred marriage connec- 
ted with the story, and the patriarchal society of the Rgveda 
does not allow anything of the sort to te fitted in. Later 
antagonism between kgatriya and brahmana can explain neither 
the formation of the Story nor its Iranian version, supplying 
at most a cause for its repetition, or for the usurpation by 
Brhaspati of some of Indra’s Saga. Thus, the “ritual” is at 
best adopted from the Pre-Atyans, which would normally 
imply adopting some of the Priesthood therewith, 

Itseems much more Teasonable to admit what has 
already been demonstrated for Greece? : That conflict 


2, George Thomson: Aeschylas and Athens (London, 1944) ; 
Studies in Ancient Greek Society ; The Prehistoric Aegean, (Londen 
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between gods indicates conflict between two or more, 
It may be objected that a plurality of mothers may indicate 
only polygamy. A moment’s thought will make it clear that 
in a polygamous gentile patriarchal society, the father’s 
gens and the mother’s name become important; this is 
precisely what we do find in the oldest Pali literature. 


The usage in question—a single child with several mothers 
—is found explicitly in vii.2.5.3 Iparvi Sifum na matra rihane ; 
j. 140, 3: tarete abhi mātarā Sigum ; and in viii, 99.6, The 
plural or dual ‘mothers’ in the sense of parents is excluded, 
though even this would be highly significant. Panini vi.3.33 : 
Pitaramatara ca chandasi only shows that the compound 
could be used in the dual sense, as in Rv. iv.6.7: na 
matarapitara, to mean parents. By itself, matara as dual 
would at least indicate two mothers, which suffices for our 
purpose. Where a specific interpretation is given (as 


1949). But the direct analogue is not possible with the material 
we are now discussing. Indrāni, the wife of Indra, is a very late 
addition to tke Rgveda and the great female deities like Durga- 
Parvati, Laksmi, etc are much later, Umā in the Rgveda does not 
appear to have any connection with the later goddess whose physical 
merging into the hermaphrodite {Siva indicates just what was 
shown for Greece, seeing the position she still occupies as Durga, 
an eastern mother-goddess. The female deities of the Rgveda 
appear negligible, or Iccal, like the dawn goddess usa, the goddess 
of birth Sinivali, or the river gcddesses led by Sarasyati. I suggest 
that at the early stage, the invaders had an overwhelming victory. 
Only later did they find it necessary to admit these older elements, 
along with the pcople who preserved that culture or its remnants, 
Otherwise, we should kave a course of development the very 
reverse of that generaily found, from the patriarchal back to 
matriarchy. Then, why the least Aryanized of India’s primitive 
tribes have the matriarchal system would be difficult to explain. 
My suggestion would also account for the fact that many very old 
legends, such as those connected with the flood, appear only at the 
post-vedic stage. What synthesis lies back of the multiple-headed 
Indus valley images cannot be analyzed from available sources, 
but undoubtedly, they had composite deities also, My own 
explanation follows in the next section. 


21 
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occasionally by Sāyaņa) we have the parents as the sky and 
earth: dyaya-prthivi ; but both are feminine and x,64.10 
calls the great sky also a mother: uta mātā brhad-diva. 
The common Sanskrit appellation for ancestors is pitara}, 
fathers’, showing how natural patriarchal usage had become, 
Correspondingly we have the masculine ‘father sky’ dyaus- 
pita (i.90,7;i.164.33 etc. ) as in Greek, and Latin, Why should 
this one god common to all known branches of Aryan 
mythology appear as a mother so often in the Rgveda ? 
Soma had several mothers: tvdm rihanti matarah (ix, 
100.7 ; also ix. 111.2). In fact he was born of seven 
mothers. ix. 102.4 ; jajñānam sapta matarak who are sisters, 
ix. 86.36: sapta svasdro abhi matarah śiśšuņm navam 
jajfianam, These seven mothers are presumably the seven 
rivers: (i. 158.5) nadyo matrtamah; i. 34.8: sindhubhih 
saptamatrbhih. The point is that they jointly bear a single 
child while there is no mention at all of the father in spite 
of the patriarchal nature of the society in which these hymns 
were chanted ; note again that the Greek rivers were mas- 
culine. Further, though a river is very useful to pastoral 
nomads, the superlative worship in ambitame naditame, 
devitame sarasvati (ii, 42 16, “o most excellent of mothers, 
rivers, goddesses, Sarasvati”) seems characteristic of the pre- 
Aryan riparian urban cultures. The connection between 
amba=mother and ambu or ambhas for water is neither 
fortuitous nor to be explained psychoanalytically in this 
case but a fundamental attitude to be expected among people 
whose entire civilization owed its birth and its existence to 
the river. The primary sanctity of a river like the Ganges 
as a cleanser of sin belongs to a later period of Brahminism, 
though apparent even in x-17.10. These river-mothers might 
be meant in the famous line yahvi rtasya mātarā* (v. 5.6 ; 


* In this phrase, the dual matard is taken to mean night and Usas in 
1,142.7 and v. 5.6; the sky and earth in the remaining cases, but 
without internal evidence i in ix. 102.7., This classical interpretation 
shows its own inconsistency, strengthened by ix.33.5 which has the 
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x 59,8; ix. 102.7; ix. 33.5; i.142.7, and vi. 17,7 with the added 
qualification pratne=ancient) ‘the never-resting mothers of 
truth’ (or justice, rta; but note that Sayana on v; 12.2 takes 
rta to mean water). The cult of the Mothers did exist, and 
was very ancient ; if derived from that of the rivers, one 
would expect the process to have taken place among people 
who still retained the matriarchal stamp. 

The most interesting fact about such a multiplicity of 
mothers is its consequent effect upon the child. The deified 
fire, Agni, is also born of several mothers (x.91.6), speci- 
fically the seven blessed mothers (i, 141.2), without an 
apparent father. We remark parenthetically that the fire- 
drill and the simpler fire-plough have only two essential 
components, the ‘parents’ of the fire generated by their 
friction ; the comparison with human procreation is so 
natural that both portions of the arani are not generally 
regarded as mothers. Fire is described in one place as seven- 
tongued (iii. 6.2), a natural figure of speech for the flames. 
But one hymn earlier we have Agni as with seven heads 
(iii.5.5.) : pati nabha saptasirsinam agnih, in one of his forms 
at least. Thus it is logical to find that Soma also has seyen 
faces or mouths in ix, 111.1. 

The correspendence of one head per mother can be still 
better proved from a myth which has been recorded later, 
namely the birth of Skanda (Mbh. 3.214. ff). He has actually 
six mothers, the Pleiades, whence his name’Karttikeya, But 
his other name sagmdatura clearly means “with six mothers”, 
and he has six heads : one from each mother las we are told 


the adjective brahmi, which is unique in the RV 
and may therefore indicate connection with special Brahmin cults, 
Futber, Sayana gives udakasya as an alternative meaning for rtasya 
even on V. 5.6; Vi. 17.7; x. 59.8, which makes it likely that the 
origin of the phrase under consideration is actually in the cult 
of the river-mothers, perhaps of two rivers. By itself, yahvi is used 
in the sense of river, quite unambiguously in ii. 35.9 sili. 1, 4, 6, 9; 
i.72.8—and even of the seven rivers. 


plural, along with 
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explicitly in most accounts of his birth. The Mahabharata 
story is a bit mixed in its details, saying that he was fathered 
by Agni who was enamoured of the seven wives of the seven 
tsis (identified with components of Ursa Major; these _ 
‘husbands’ are Presumably later, seeing that they never gain 
the importance of the Mothers, nor of the collective vedic 
gods like the Maruts, Rudras, Vasus), Agni’s rejected wife 
svah@ (merely the sacrificial call) then successively assumed 
the form of six of these seven ladies to couple with the fire- 
god ; the combined semen was poured into a lake to generate 
the dread Skanda. The duplicated rsi-wives are cast out on 
Suspicion of unchastity, and adopt Skanda as his mothers, 
The great Mothers (of the whole universe, but seven in 
number) are asked to kill Skanda, but they too adopt him 
jointly instead. The Story is an obvious effort to combine 
Several versions into one while retaining and explaining away 
the six mothers with no Particular father. Skanda being 
identified with a form of, or oftener as son of, Rudra, we 
have a still later Puranic story wherein he is begotten of the 
seed of Siva which Parvati forces upon Agni in her anger at 
the interruption ; this forms a sort of prefatory addition to 
the other story, 

Sarasyat is Variously given as son or consort* of the river 
goddess Sarasyati, just as Daksa is both father and son of 
Aditi. The confusion, natural consequence of development 
from matriarchal cults, suggests the identification of Tvastr 
with Tvastra, at least in Principle. Gods with several heads 
would be associated with the cult of several confluent rivers. 
To continue ; Revedic Vişņu has a wife (sumajjanaye visnave, 
i, 156.2) and several mothers ( iii.54.14 ) while viii, 20.3 
equates him to Rudra and the much later Visnu-smrti (1,56) 
calls him Saptasirsa without explanation. Both blocks of 
firedrill can Simultaneously be mothers of Agni (v, 11.3). 

* Qingu, taken as consort by Tiamat after the killing of Apst, seems 


also to be Timat’s son (Langdon’s translation of the Enuma Elis, 
{1.34,i,41), Similarly Tammuz and Ishtar, 
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Thus Agni or his heavenly representative the sun (born of 
heaven and earth) is dvimata in i.31.2 3 1,112.4; iii, 55.6-7; 
he is three-headed in i. 146.1 but more naturally four-eyed 
in i.31.13 and divigirsa in the Sabdacandrika, The elephant 
god Ganesa is also dvaimatura (Amarakoga 11.140). The 
Brhadratha king Jarisamdha was born of two sister, in two 
separate halves later joined together (Mbh. 2.16.12-40), 
which rationalizes the two-mother tradition. Rama emulates 
Indra and Thraetona in killing a three-headed demon 
Trisiras (Raghuvaméa 12.47 ; also Ramayana). The Sabdakal- 
Ppadruma refers to Kālikapurāņa 46 where Hara is 
called Tryambaka for having been born of three mothers, 
Bohtlingk-Roth give Trigiras as an epithet of Kubera 
(whose three legs relate him to the triskelis and the three 
strider tripdda Visnu) as well as Siva who in turn is made 
four-headed in the Tilottama episode (Mbh. 1.203.26) and 
known both to literature as well as iconography in a five- 
headed paficamukha form, Nagas with two, five, seven 
heads occur in Mbh. 1.52,20, carrying us back to 
Mesopotamian seals. Even the old Aryan god Varuna is 
once called four-faced (v.48.5 caturanika), and again lord of 
his seven sisters (viii.41.9) thus substituting for some pre- 
Aryan deity; Indra as saptahā (x. 49.8) was too open an 
enemy (cf, viii, 96.16) for this assimilatory treatment. The 
names Navagva and Daśagva, meaning of nine and ten parts 
respectively, give clear indication of ancient Rgvedic groups 
of nine or ten priestly clans of equal status with the oldest 
Ahgirasas (x.62.6 ; the Navagvas are against Indra in 
i.33.6 ? ), Yet each is used often in the singular as represent- 
ing the conjoint group. This could easily arise from or give 
tise to the many-headed representation, as for example the 
‘first-born’ ten-headed Brahmana of AV.iv.6.1, or a seven- 
faced Dasagva Afgiras in iv. 51.4. Tvastr creates Brhaspati 
from the essence of everything (ii.23.17) and also creates 
fire (x,2.7 ; x.46.9 ; ii. 1.5); but the latter embryo is genera- 
ted by ten maidens (i.95.2) symbolizing the fingers that twirl 
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the fire-drill, reminiscent of the Vestals. Agni is three- 
headed and saptarasmi in i,146.1, just as Tvastra is in x. 8.8 ; 
Brhaspati is saptarasmi and saptasya in iv. 50.4. As for 
mother-right, Namuci’s army recruited women (v.30.9) to the 
derision of Indra. The Mothers join Skanda’s army (Mbh. 
Vulgate, galyaparvan), and have still to be propitiated by his 
worshippers. The cow-mother PySni is mother of the 
Maruts, and in viii. 101.15 ‘mother of the Rudras, daughter 
of the Vasus, sister of the Adityas’ yet never rises high in the 
pantheon, In view of this rather mixed theogony, not much 
can be made of the phrase sivas tvasta in the pri-hymn v.5.9, 
for Indra is called Sivatama in viii. 96.10. Indra is also 
ajatagatru (Vv.34.1 ; vii. 93.5), Bhima in many places, even 
visnu in i.61.7 and perhaps rudra in viii. 13.20. That is, 
many of the latergod-names are pure adjectives so that the 
fact of a god having'a good Sanskrit or Indo-Aryan name 
does not necessarily make him a god of the Aryans from his 
beginnings. Even the solitary occurrence of laksmi (x.71.2) 
in the Rgveda is as an adjective, 

The clumsily patched Skanda legend with its gaping 
seams is particularly revealing. Without it, we should have 
assumed, as is done for the modern trimir:i and Dattatreya, 
that a multiple-headed god’ is merely the fusion of that 
number of male deities, i.e, of their cults, leaving the ancient 
Brahma unexplained. But let us first look at the completed 
patriarchal transformation of such multiple parentage. 
The introduction of Agni in the Skanda story takes us only 
half-way. We have noted that two great-gotra founder rgis 
with fictitious names, Vasistha and Agastya (also known as 
Māna), are born of the combined seed of Mitra and Varuna, 
from a jug or alotus: two fathers but no mother; this method 
of generation appears down at least to thesiddha Bhartrhari,. 
Bharatari or Bhartri of the Kanphata sect. The essential is 
the denial of a mother,* these great men being ayonisambhava, 

» An even better example is the Mendhatr legend. The king is per- 

haps mentioned in i. 112.13, viii.40,2 ; the world elsewhere in the 
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not of woman born. I suggest that this ingenious device 
became necessary because a patriarchal society had invaded 
and conquered by force, but these rsis became nevertheless 
‘originators’ of gotras. Later the seven sages are born 
directly of the four—(in some version even five—) headed 
god Brahma, without feamle intervention. Yet the names of 
the ‘seven’ are seen to be discordant among the various lists, 
while the one sage not born of Brahma at all is kusika 
Vigvamitra, the only true Aryan gotra-founder. He is really 
a stranger to the seven, even though his book in the Rgveda 
is permeated by Jamadagni influence. Now not only do the 
seven mothers, the river-goddesses, continue to hold their 
high position in the Rgveda, but the divine representative 
of the priesthood, Byhaspati, is several times called seven- 
faced (iv.50.2 etc ; Siyana often takes saptasyas as denoting 
the Maruts, fathered by Rudra). The conclusion is that 
a pre-existing matriarchal form of society shows itself 
through the myth of several mothers jointly giving birth to a 
god with an equal number of heads or faces, These mothers, 
as representatives of local tribes or gents, are later replaced 
by eponymous Brahmin ancestors, the rsis. Indus valley seals 
show male animals (single and muitiple) which may be 
interpreted as totemic. The polycephalic god is also present 
and the civilization has therefore started before and gone 
beyond the stage of pure worship of his mothers, the rivers 


Rgveda means ‘pious’. In the Mahabbarata (3.126) we have his 
father Yuvanagva drink enchanted water in Bhygu's dsrama (an 
inversion of bathing in the enchanted pool), and so become 
pregnant, the son being ultimately born through his side and (in 
the vulgate Dronaparyan 62) suckled on Indra’s finger, This is a 
complete repudiation of maternity, as with the couvade, Mbh.3,127 
has rationalization, by reversal, of the many mothers. Jantu is 
born jointly of king Somaka’s hundred wives, then sacrificed in a 
yajna, by which each of the hundred mothers conceives a complete 
son, (cf. Kathgsaritsagara 13.57-65). The Southern recension 
substitutes jyesthayam samajāyata for strīśate samajayata, tationa~ 
lizing still further. 
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or other goddssess. It will be objected that so highly 
developed a civilization could not have retained matriarchal 
tradition to such as extent as our analysis requires, but 
actually there is nothing against it. The main conditions 
are a relatively undisturbed and rapid advance from the 
Primitive to the urban stage, made possible by the river and 
its isolating desert ; further, the comparative unimportance 
of fighting and the warrior in the development of the civili- 
zation. Archaeology, though incomplete, supports this, 
whatever the means (naked force, orreligion) adopted by that 
extinct society to preserve internal class divisions; the 
tarnsformation of the many-headed god into Brhaspati and 
Brahma suggest religion rather than violence. Even in the 
epic period, rivers continue to bear heroic sons ; the great 
figure of the Mahabharata War, Baisma, is born of the 
Ganges and a human father, Samtanu. 
Turn now to Trigiras Tvastra. This personage is 
Supposedly the son of the ancient creator-god Tvastr; a 
` priest—though the father is nowhere called that—whence it 
is a sin to kill him ; and in some way an immortal god- 
Priest or else the hymn describing his own killing (x.8) could 
not have been ascribed to him against all reason by the 
Anukramani. The ‘father’ Tvastr is later enrolled among 
the Adityas as well as among the Rudras ; he shares the ad- 
jeetive visvarapa with his son, but has not three heads. 
Nothing is said about the mother who bore so remarkble 
a son, one who is associated with Tivers in the form of 
‘snakes’ springing out of his shoulders, as we have seen in 
Tranian legend, One would guess that he is the son of three 
mothers, whether also of Tvastr or not, It cannot be a mere 
accident that we find another (nameless) god with three 
mothers, of whose father there is no mention at all, and 
three meas ead Rie, This is Tryambaka = ‘with 
pr bin » Worshipped according to vii.59.12 : tryamba- 
“an yajamahe sugandhim Pustivardhanam, The Taitt. Sam, 
i, 86 calls Tryambaka Rudra and tells us that his animal is the 
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‘mole. Later we have Tryambaka translated as ‘three-eyed’, for 
which there is no philological support but which does serve 
to eliminate the three mothers ; it also explains the three 
eyes of Rudra-Siva. We have another reference in ii.56.5 : 
uta trimata vidathesu samrat to, an unnamed god (probably 
Agni) who has three mothers and is supreme in the divine 
assembly ; the hymn, it will be recalled; deals with several 
triple deities. This trimaza is glossed by Sayana as trayanam 
lokanam nirmata, creator of the three worlds ; Which though 
silly as an explanation, gets rid of the awkward and incom- 
prehensible three mothers while showing that the reference 
was supposed to be to some high god, The conclusion is 
again that one branch of culture contributing to the Rgveda 
had a living tradition in which maternity could be joint and 
Paternity quite unimportant. It is for this reason that 
Tvagtra’s severed heads could give names to Branmin gotras, 
for they must actually represent matriarchal gentes to begin 
with. It is not the mother-goddess who has three faces, 
like Hecate or Artemis among the Greeks, but the son born 
of three mother goddesses. Just what ancient chain connects 
our myth to the story of Herakles killing the three-headed 
‘Geryon, capturing Kerberos, or decapitating the Hydra we 
cannot consider here, for we have not as yet enough glyptic 
evidence from the Indus and Mesopotamian regions, 

This can be rounded out by other myths, usually dis- 
missed as trivial but which can now be seen to form 
connective tissue in the body of vedic mythology. Indra 
drank the soma by force in Tvastr’s house (iii,48.4;iv.18.3) 
thus presumably thrusting himself upon Tvastr’s tribe, or 
depriving him of power, or both. It is thought by some 
that the father whom Indra took by the foot and smashed 
(iv.18.12) is Tvastr himself, but this is highly improbable. 
Indra’s father is nowhere named, (nor is Indra reported any- 
where as asaulting Tvastr) and his mother is doubtful too, 
though he is enrolled among the growing list of Adityas, sons 
of Aditi, The later dditya par excellence is the sun, while 
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the first is Varuna; both Tvastr and Indra occur in a 
continously expanding list, and it is not clear that Aditi was 
a pre-Aryan mother-goddess, being once even cited in the- 
masculine gender. The later Paficaviméa Brahmana (xii.5,18- 
22) reports that Indra suffered from eye-disease after 
killing Vrtra, and was lulled to sleep by the daughters of 
Tvasty. These daughters generate fugitive Indra from the 
cows in which he had hidden himself ; parallel versions show 
that the cows themselves are the daughters of Tvastr, so that 
the whole story is perhaps one of rebirth from several 
mothers, i.e. adoption. One may note that Durga is called 
Tvāşți (for Tvistri) in the still later Devipuriya, and a’ living 
cult of Tvastr (or his son?) seem indicated only by the 
Paraskara Grhya-sitra ii. 15.5. The adoption of Indra by the 
daughters of his predecessor is meaningless by patriarchal 
Standards ;\ either Tvastr or his son would have had to 
adopt the war-god for its validity. What we do see is that 
not only did Aryans adopt some pre-Aryans Indic gods but 
assimilation in the opposite direction was also attempted. 
As for the three heads of Tryambaka becoming three eyes, 
we have a distant parallel in the Tvastra story. Sat. Brah. 
iii.1.3.12-17 says that’ a special eye-ointment from mount 
Trikakud must be used. Trikakud means with three peaks, 
points (or even heads), The mountain was the tranformation 
of Vrtra’s eyes after that demon had been killed by Indra ; 
but Vrtra was the demon created by Tvastr to avenge his 
Son’s murder by Indra: So the cycle is complete. The 
variant, details of this and other similar narratives show 
that some background story which could not be forgotten 
was adopted by several different People at various times for 
vedic purposes ; the Principle is the same as that of the 
starred reading in text criticism, on a different level. It is 
at least plausible that this faded Craftsman god Tvastr whois 
identified as creator with Varuga (iv. 42,3) as well as the 
the later Prajapati, who appears as a Rudra as well as an 
Aditya, and who is connected with muitiple-headed gods 
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from Trisiras to Brhaspati, is not originally an Aryan god’ 
with fixed position in the pantheon, but a figure from the: 
pre-Aryan background which could not be suppressed alto- 
gether in spite of his conflict with Indra. 


The three possible mothers of Trigiras could very well be 
the original of a female tried which occurs repeatedly in the: 
Rgveda (i. 188.8; 11.3.8; iii4,8; x.110.8), Ida, Sarasvati 
and Bharati. The last is the earth, perhaps here as a special 
goddess of the Bharatas, Ida is also the mother of Agni 
(iii,29,3) as personification of the lower wood of the fire- 
drill. Most important of all, she is the mother of Puriiravas 
(x.95.18), Since this Puriravas is virtually the founder of 
the lunar line of kings, we have a complicated set of puranic 
legends making IJā a som of Manu, but transformed into a 
woman by stepping into a grove sacred to Parvati. The 
original legend had to be twisted, presumably because a line 
in the patriarchal world cannot be properly founded through 
a daughter of Manu, We have already seen the prototype of 
the metamorphosis in the ambivalence of the sky-god or 
goddess and such changes of sex are far too common, Indra 
himself (i.51.13 ; AV, vii. 38.2, Sat. Brah, iii. 3. 4. 18); 
Asaiga-Playogi ( Sayaya at the beginning of viii. 1, and the 
Sarvanukramani ; Brhaddevata vi.41) ; Narada, king, Bhanga- 
svana (Mbh. 13,12, vulgate) and the ‘monkey’ Rksarajas (in a 
probably apocryphal addition to the Ramayana) after bathing 
jn enchanted pools ; Sikhagdin who killed Bhisma (originally 
and significantly named Amba in a previous birth) all change 
sex, and sometimes both beget and bear children. The roots 
go very far back, for the Tirasci of viii. 95.4 is the seer of 
the hymn, but the name is feminine in declension and mas- 
culine in usage. The grove and particularly the pool which 
effect the metamorphosis (which will be found in a tale of 
the Arabian Nights, and the Qissah Hatim Tai) has sometimes 
been equated to the fountain of youth, as with the rejuvenat- 
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ing immersion of Cyavana*, The actual transformation in 
the first instance being from male to female, they are much 
more likely to represent places dedicated to the mysteries 
and initiation rites connected with the cult of one or more 
mother-goddesses—places which men could enter only to 
emerge emasculated, performing thereafter the functions of 
women, presumably in the service of the goddess. Some such 
Pre-patriarchal initation must be the proper explanation of 
the verses at the end of viii, 33, particularly 19: strihi 
brahma babhivitha—‘thou, O priest, art become a woman.’ 
The foregoing, I believe, will suffice to show how correct 
and useful a guide Engels’s “Origin Of the Family, Private 
Property And The State” has been, though we cannot follow 
it slavishly because the story before us is that of the violent 
overthrow of a great pre-Aryan culture and its traditions, 
A few speculations may not be out of place. Widow Ghosa 
sings of the Aévins (x. 40.8) opening the ‘seven-entrance’ 
cattle-pen to the thunderer: Stanayantam vrajam apa-iirnuthah 
saptasyam. The word Ssaptasyam is already familiar to us : 
seeing that vraja and gotra are originally Synonymous, we 
may guess that the meaning of gens, tribe, or amphictyony 
could be used for the former here. If so, the line speaks of 
Indra being admitted to the fold of the seven rsis or the 
tribes descended from the Seven rivers ; the Aryan set is 
generally of five Peoples, the pajca Janahk whose individual 
names are lost ; curiously enough, sat taha seven-killer is a 
title of Indra (x. 49). Again, Indrani, the goddess who proved 
theologically not viable, participates in a mysterious and 
‘sometimes erotic triangular discourse which is the more 
notable as the gods’ wives are generally ealled gnis in a 


* Actualy the Cyavana Story is not a parallel at all, for the rejuvena- 
tion is performed by the Aévins and the immersion method is later 
(Mbh. 3. 123. 15-17) than the Rgvedic, where the sage regains his 
youth by having his skin drawn off like garment (v. 74.5 ; i. 116,10). 
This is the older version, based upon primitive wond =r at a snake's 
casting off his skin to appear rejuvenated, 
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group and remain silent, being under the Special protection. 
of Tvastr. Indrani, in the one chance given her, speaks of 
women having gone to ritual celebrations in ‘older times’ : 
Samhotram sma pura “alt Samanamvava gacchati (x.86,10). The 
very next rk speaks of her husbands as never dying of old 
age: na hy asya aparam ca na Jarasa marate patih (x.86.1 1); 
The Rgvedic evidence wears thin here. Yet it is difficult: 
not to think of goddesses and queens in other countries 
Whose husbands never reached old age, being sacrificed in 
fertility rites before their Vigour began to wane, Was this 
some older goddess of that type (she is addressed as mother 
in x.86.7 and occurs in one list of the Seven Mothers) thrust 
briefly upon Indra? The famous Purusasiikta (x. 90) speaks 
of creation as resulting from the sacrifice of a male god. 
The late hymn is purely Brahmanical, as it is unique in 
mentioning the four castes but the rite it represents is un- 
questionably very old, and there ascribed to pre-Aryan gods, 
the mysterious Sadhyas, Still better for our purpose is the 
dialogue (x.95) between the nymph Urvasi and her human 
lover Puriravas, son of Ida, which gave rise toa popular 
classical theme. The sakta is not literally comprehensible if 
taken as the commentator interprets it, for Urvasi is 
supposed to be merely hard-hearted in tepulsing the advances 
of a human lover with whom she breaks off her temporary 
union, He is gratuitously promised heaven after death, his 
argument that his son will feel the absence of a father is 
brushed aside, and she asks him to go to his asta, home. As 
he is himself the son of a great goddess, there is no apparent 
harm in the permanency of their union which he desires ; 
Thetis could mate with Peleus. Nor is it clear why Urvasi 
emphatically calls him mrtyubandhuh, one doomed to death, 
There is a later, apparently pointless, legend in the Puranas 
that Purgravas was killed by rsis at a sacrifice while greedily 
despoiling their golden altar. But now take asta in its other 
meaning as death and matters become quite clear : Puriiravas 
is himself to be sacrificed after having begotten a son upon 
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the water-goddess. Both his pleadings and her ‘wolf- 
heartedness’ are absolutely proper ; that is the reason why 
their son can never know his father, who is destined to keep 
the gods company in heaven?. 


This is less fanciful than might appear at first sight, 
Puriiravas in x. 95.15 is assured that he is not to die, in 
almost the same language as the sacrificial horse in i.162.21. 
Both are going to the gods, and the horse is being freed 
from all his earthly travails. For the rest i. 162-163 give a 
simple rite of killing, cooking, eating the sacrificed and very 
carefully dismembered horse—with a caressing, almost 
apologetic attitude towards the principal victim (accompanied 
by a scape-goat). The Yajurvedic Asvamedha lets the horse 
go free for a year (of, RV. iii.23.11), makes his wandering 
the excuse for military aggression (Sat, Brah, xiii.5.4), and 
imposes upon the chief queen the revolting duty of coupling 
with the slain victim (Taitt. Sam, vii. 4; Vaj. Sam, xxiii; 
Sat, Brah. xiii.5.2.2 etc.) to the accompaniment of an obscene 
discourse, like Vrsakapi’s in x. 86. The sacrifice has become 
fertility rite, though now accompanied by a large number of 
-other victims, The still later Sankhayana-Srauta-sitra 


1, Compare here the outspoken and even obscene invitation of Igtar 
to Gilgameś (R, Cambel Thompson : Epic of Gilgamish London 
1928 pp. 33-34=vi. 45-79) to become her lover, He rejects her 
advances scornfully, pointing out that all her previous lovers came 
to a sticky end. “The deified Gilgames’’ is two-thirds god, one 
third man, son of a queen of Erech by a /illa; whatever the father 
might have been (cf. S. Langdon, The Babylonian Epic of Creation, 
Oxford 1923, p. 215f, ), the mother must have been a goddess. The 
athletic hero nevertheless fails in his quest for immortality, and so 
is doomed to die, like Herakles, Purūravas, his own predecessor 
in the king-list Tammuz; and like Bhisma who rejected Amba. 
Even in the Rgveda, Urvaśi is a goddess of the rivers: v. 41,19= 
abhi na ila yithasya mata sman nadibhir urvasi va gruatu ; urvasi va 
brhad diva grnana abhyiirnvana prabhrthasya Gyoh. The exact 
translation is in doubt, but at least Urvagi is on the same footing 
as IJa, ‘mother of the herds’; and the adjective or name brhad-diva 
might equate her to Ugas. 
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:replaces the horse by a human victim (seen in the Purusasikta, 

RY. x.90), with the same freedom for a year the same duty 
imposed upon the chief queen, This shows clearly that the 
sucesssive substitutions are for the original annual sacrifice 
of the queen’s consort ; the development is apparently in the 
wrong order, as explained, simply because of Progressive 
assimilation of pre-Aryan customs with advancing settle- 
ment. Even the totemic rite seen ini. 162-3 might have 
itself been derived from a far older Aryan sacrifice of the 
king.? If the gat. Brah xiii. 6.2.20 really implies that the 
king had an option of betaking himself to the woods as an 
ascetic after the sacrifice, it can only have been because (at 
one stage) he was no longer king—even it allowed to survive 
the sacrifice, On the other hand the flogging of the king at 
the Rajasiiya is a ritual initiation ordeal, perhaps comparable 
to the Regifugium at Rome, The temendous difference 
between a kings’ sacrifice and beautiful theme of Urvasi’s 
‘pining lover measures the distance between barbarism and 
civilization, ritual and literature. Only fresh archaeological 
discovery can answer such questions. The urgent problem 
of the present is not speculation about the distant past but 
change of the means of production : without which we can- 
not free from bondage—old or new, religious or capitalistic, 
that great majority of our people whose labour has been 
utilized only for the profits of others, 


2. Asin the Persian festival of the Sakaja, Dio Chrysostom iv, 66-68 ; 
here the prisoner substitued for the king actually enjoyed all royal 
prerogatives for a fixed period before being scourged and sacri- 


ficed. 


Urvasi and Puriravas 
D. G. KOSAMBI 


One of Kalidasa’s finest plays, Vikramorvasiyam, has for 
its theme the love, separations, and final reunion of King 
Purgravas of the lunar race and the nymph Urvagi. The 
apsaras, on her way to heaven, is abducted by the demon 
Kesi, from whose clutches the mortal king recues her. This 
led to their falling in love. She finds the divine city of 
Amaravati no longer attractive, and proves her lover's reci- 
Procal sentiment by a masked visit to his park. From the 
joy of this discovery, she is recalled to heaven, to act the 
part of Laksmi in a Play staged before Indra. But the divine 
stage director Bharata sentences her to assume human form 
for mispronouncing Visnu’s name Purusottama as Purdravas. 
The curse is no great burden, as it enables her to mate with 
Purfiravas, but the course of their true love is interrupted 
again and again. The heroine is turned into a vine, because 
of an unwitting transgression: she Stepped into a grove 
sacred to the six-headed god Skanda-K arttikeya, where no 
Woman was allowed to tread without suffering metamorpho- 
sis because of the taboo. But she is changed back and 
Testored to her husband by a charmed. jewel. The jewel is 
stolen by a bird of prey ; the bird is found shot dead by an 
arrow bearing a legend which tells the king that Urvaśī has 
borne him a son. This means another reunion, which would 
be terminated by Urvasi’s restoration to heaven ; but Indra, 
having a war on his hands, allows her to remain on earth 
till her husband’s death. 

This crude analysis of a beautiful play by one of the 
world’s great poets and India’s great dramatist does no 
justice to the consumate skill with which the theme is 
handied and embellished. What interests me here is the 
theme itself. It can be traced right back to our oldest 
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extant records, namely the Šatapatha: Brahmana and, the 
Rgveda. The oldest report still contains some features of 
the play, for it is a dialogue between the two Principal 
characters, totally foreign on appearance to anything else in 
the Rgveda. Theaction takes place at a crucial moment 
when the hero pleads with the heroine and she refuses his 
request, Thus the happy ending is a much later invention. 
As we shall see, there is a greater change than this in the 
siructure of the story. This change reflects precisely the 
difference between Vedic society and the Gupta periods, 
being in fact a transition from ritual to dramma. 


2.22 KALIDASA’S TREATMENT 


The theme attracted Kalidasa sufficiently to be treated 
more than once, being for him simply the reunion of lovers 
separated by circumstances or by disfavour with the gods. 
On the purely human level, we have his play the Malavika- 
gnimitram, which contains some of the most brilliant passages 
composed by the poet. There, however, the heroine is a 
princess forced to serve as a handmaid. On the other hand, 
the Sakuntala finds the hero unwilling to recognize either his 
wife or their son after a period of separation, some petty 
miracles being needed to bring him back to his senses. 
However, the lovers are always royal; the entire level is 
that of the court, but for an occasional scene in the forest or 
a hermitage, The king is always noble in character with 
his full complement of courtiers. In each of the three plays, 
there is at least one other queen between the two lovers, a 
variety of the eternal triangle that caused no difficulty in 
polygamous society, for the extra queen could yield grace- 
fully while still remaining a queen. The characters are 
certainly oriented towards the contemporary reigning family, 
presumably the Guptas, as is'seen from the language, and 
the title Vikrama, Also by the fact that Puriravas is the 
founder of the lunar line of kings while the son of Sakuntala 
is Bharata ( the eponymous ancestor of the greatest Rgvedic 
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tribe) who is again enrolled into the Soma line of descent, 
The women and servants speak Prakrit, a pratice which 
reflects a situation prevalent to this day in many parts of 
the country where formal school education has not yet made 
its way or is still confined to the males of a small upper 
class. For example, the men of the land-holder class in Goa 
believe their language to be Marathi or Portuguese, accord- 
ing to their religion, but the woman speak Konkani. 
Similarly in many parts of the Gangetic basin, where the 
Hindi spoken by the men of the upper class differs very 
much from that spoken by the womenfolk, and of course 
from that of the peasants. But the aristocrats also generally 
speak the supposedly cruderlanguage or dialect, particularly 
when addressing women or servants, which never happens 
with Kalidasa or any of the other Sanskrit dramatists with 
the solitary exception of Sūtradhāra in the Mrechakatikam 
prologue. We have here one of concomitants of a peculiarly 
Brahmanic renaissance, which did its best to create a class 
language, refusing to acknowledge the failure that was 
absolutely inevitable. Their only success was in preserving 
a dead language for religion, as with Sumerian for the 
Priesthood in Mesopotamia, The Sanskrit renaissance was 
due in fa:t to concessions made to the Popular idiom such 
as Maharastri or its Prototypes. Language is a means of 
communication for the whole of society. It develops, just as 
does money and the concept of value, from social inter- 
course? At most, a class can MARK its unity by means of 
a specialized vocabulary, or 4 Particular accent, but both 
must belong to the whole of their Society for comprehension, 
In much the same way, no class can have a special currency 
l. a co Ri ak = Tg does not wearan explanatory 
hieroglyphs. Subsequently, piee z3 iabour ci Bdvets iato social 
glyphs to solve the riddle of tet s iy aa iere hisor 
specification of value is just as much Tikai a a 
product as language 


is”; cf. also J. V. Stalin (on Marxism`in linguisti i 
inguistics,) Soviet 
Literature, 1950, 9. pp. 5-31. i 4 
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for itself, nor can it monopolize all the means of barter- 
exchange (Money) in the realm. Kālidāsa, therefore, has not 
even depicted his own times very carefully, beyond the 
brahminized concept of a royal court. But in the earliest 
times the story could not be meant to delineate a royal 
court, which had not come into existence. Though the 
scriptures in which it seems to originate became a mono- 
poly of the Brahmin class, their purpose was liturgical. 
So, we have to look much deeper into the details of the 
story, and into their historical development, before coming 
to any understanding of its origin. 
2.3. MODERN INTERPRETATIONS 
Before trying our own analysis, let us consider what has 
been done by scholars of repute. Keith? admits that the 
explanation does not suffice for the earliest stage; the 
Rgvedic hymn is ‘of considerable interest and obscurity.’ He 
finds the sun-dawn myth of Weber and Max Müller ‘quite 
unnecessary.’ The whole story has no deep significance 
according to him : “The hymn clearly refers to one of those 
alliances of nymphs and men, which are common in all 
literature as in the stories of Thetis and of the German swan 
maidens, who often for as long as seven years are allowed 
to stay with mortal men...the taboo of seeing the hero 
naked is of interest and primitive in nature ...Puriiravas is 
simply a hero, not necessarily ever a real man, but conceived 
as one: later tradition derives the lunar race of kings from 
him.” The trouble with this is that it explains nothing. If 
the legend is common, and primitive, it has to have some 
fairly deep significance, particularly in view of its later sur- 
vival and repetition in different ways. 
Max Miiller? had a very simple formula for these pri- 
2. A. B, Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and Upani- 
shads. Harvard Oriental Series vols, 31-32, Cambridge, Mass, 


1925; p. 183. 
3. Max Müller., Chips from a German workshop (London 1868), Vol. 


ii, 2nd ed, pp. 117 ff, particularly p. 130. 
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mitive myths, which he succeeded in translating into purely 
almanac language : Thus—‘Urvasi loves Puriravas’ meant 
‘the sun rises’; “Urvagi sees Puriiravas naked’ meant ‘the 
dawn is gone’ ; ‘Urvasi finds Purgravas again’ meant ‘the sun 
is setting’. Against this sort of fatuous equivalence, as in 
the Nirukta and Kumirila, there is no argument. Müller, 
however, gives an abstract of Kalidasa’s play, yet only 
explains the Satapatha legend ; for there is no mention in 
Kalidasa of the tabu against Urvasi seeing her lover naked. 
Just why the simple sun-dawn myth had to undergo all these 
changes doesn't transpire form a reading of Müller's 
critique. 

This is not to deny either Müller's substantial contri- 
butions to Indic philology or thelegend’s similarity to a sun- 
myth. To Miiller, India owes the first complete edition of the 
Rgveda, the circumstances being explained in detail in the 
very book cited : the Veda was generally misquoted by learned 
Brahmins who used this method at will to refute any incon- 
venient legal decision supported by the Manusmyti or 
similar works, and even to justify the practice of widow- 
burning (sati). The East India Company's officers forbade 
the latter practice, but wanted as far as possible to yield to 
Brahminism, as it was always a convient tool for subjection 
of the ‘natives’, So came into existence Miiller’s edition of 
Rksamhita, giving the Brahmins themselves a complete text 
which hardly any of them possessed in Bengal and none could 
have edited there at that time, One may note that it was the 
Germans who took and maintained the lead in Indic studies, 
though one should have expected British scholars to occupy 
that position. The British attitude is shown by Colebrooke’s 
sneer against the Vedas, ‘They are too voluminous for a 
complete translation of the whole ; and what they contain, 
would hardly reward the labour of the reader ; much less 
that of the translator’ The contrast is surely to be explained 
by the satiety of a nation which had completed its: industrial 
revolution and wanted only to exploit. its colonies, as against 
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a nation that had begun to catch up with and surpass its 
older rival by means of superior technique, which necessarily 
implied the profound scientific method and outlook that 
characterized Germany of the last century. 

Now, if the difference in the means of production 
explains so much even in the attitude of modern European 
scholars, is it not necessary to ask just what differences in 
social structure prevailed at the various stages of the 
Purdravas-Urvasi legend? But this is precisely what has 
not been done. As we saw, Keith never gave the matter a 
thought. Geldner, whose account represents the heaviest 
labour of mature German scholarship*, saw nothing essential 
in the earliest version that did not survive in its develop- 
ments. To him, the whole episode was just one more of 
many, such Itihdsapuranas, The same attitude led Geldner 
to see a far greater continuity between the Veda and later 
Sanskrit literature, just as Sāyaņa did, than the facts (as now 
exemplified by archaeology) justify. When he said of Urvasi 
“Sie vermag die Natur der Hetäre nicht zu verleugnen,” 
did he realize that the hetaerism (strictly speaking, hierodule- 
protsitution, but I shall continue to use “hetaera” loosely) 
originates in, and in many parts of India still remains 
connected with, temple cults ; at the earliest stages, with the 
cult of the mother-goddess ? For our purpose, Geldner’s 
main service was a painstaking report on the principal 
versions of the story ; to these we may proceed forthwith, 
with the remark that Geldner’s essay well repays close 
study in spite of its insufficient explanation of the original 
legend. 


2,4 VERSIONS OF THE STORY 


Geldner reported upon eight different sources, in his 
order; (1) the Satapatha Brahmana 11. 5.1 f. (2) The 


4. -In R, Pischel and K. F. Geldner, Vedische Studien, vol. I. Stuttgart 
1889, pp.. 243-295. Hereafter Rgveda references will be indicated 
with or without the preceding abbreviation RV. 
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Kathakam. 8.10. (3) Sadgurusisya’s commentary to the 
Sarvanukramani, (4) Harivasma (noting virtual identity 
with the Vayu-purana 2.29). (5) Vişņu-purāņa 4.6 19 fl 
(6) The Brhaddevata (7) Kathasaritsigara 17. 4. (Trans. 
Tawney-Penzer Vol. II. pp. 34-6; and note II. 245,5). (8) 
The Mahabharata (Crit. ed. 1. 70. 16-22). 


Of these, the first is given at the end of this section for 
comparison with RV. x. 95, from which it shows important 
differences, even at so early a stage, Geldner noted that 
accounts 1, 4,5 follow much the same lines, 2 is a dry 
excerpt ; 3 adds the story of Ila, a son of Manu metamor- 
phosed into a woman by stepping into a grove sacred to the 
mother-goddess Parvati, and in that state bearing Purdravas 
as a son to Budha ; 3 also gives a motif to the curse upon 
Urvasi by adding the legend of Vasistha’s birth from the 
combind semen of Mitra and Varuna poured into a kumbha. 

The most important admission made by Geldner is that 
there are essentially two versions of the latter half of the 
legend, of which the older was tragic. The lovers never 
were united, at least in this world. Of course, this can be 
seen by any translation of the Rgvedic hymn, but it is 
essential to know that it survived in Indian tradition though 
Kalidasa could not accept it for romance. What the German 
scholar failed to inquire was what was supposed to have 
happened, in the original version, to the pair after they 
parted. On this point, the Rgveda gives no direct infor- 
mation while the Satapatha Brahmaya ends by saying that 
Purliravas himself became a Gandharva after performing 
the correct sacrifice ; the Gandharvas are the superhuman 
being assigned as natural consorts to the Apsaras, but some 
doubt is added as to exactly what happened by the further 
Statement that anyone who sacrifices in the manner of 
Puriiravas becomes himself a Gandharva. However, Geldner 
should have followed the Mahabharata version further i in the 
Puranas. The relationship is rather confused, in the absence 
of any extensive analysis ; but specimen legends have shown 
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that the Mahabharata in its critically edited form contains 
the source of many important puranic stories, though both 
may be derived from some older common source. The epic 
says brifly (Mbh. 1. 70. 16-22) that “the learned Puriravas 
was born of Ila, WHO WAS BOTH HIS FATHER AND 
HIS MOTHER, or so have we heard. Ruling over (agnan) 
thirteen islands of the sea, the victorious one was always 
surrounded by superhuman powers, though himself human, 
Intoxicated by (his own) prowess, he crossed the Brahmins, 
tore their treasures from the Brahmins in spite of their 
outcries. O king, Sanatkumara, having come from the 
Brahma-world, gave him advice which he did not take. Then 
cursed by the angered sages he was at once destroyed, he, the 
king, who had been overcome by greed and lost his reason 
by force of pride. The same hero brought from the 
Gandharva-world, along with Urvasl, the fires arranged into 
three for sacrificial purposes. Six sons were begotten of Aila 
(Purūravas) : Ayu, Dhiman, Amavasu, Drdhayu, Vanayu, and 
Srutayu, the sons of Urvasi.” 

Of these six sons, only Ayu is known at the earliest stage ; 
seeing that the last three have ay as termination of a com- 
pound name, it may be admitted that an Ayu tribe derived 
their descent, from Urvaśi and Pvriravas. At least two of 
the Puranas allow this story to be traced, the direct influence 
being proved by the fact that there the Nahusa story follows 
immediatly after, as in the above Mahabharata section. The 
moral of both epic and puradnic narrative is that it is 
dangerous for any king to rob Brahmins, to tax them, or 
press them into forced labour, The Arthaśāstra 1. 6, on the 
other hand, says that Aila (Purliravas) came to a sad end by 
squeezing (taxes, mercilessly out of) all four caste-classes. 
The Puranic specialization to brahmins isla late modification. 
But the Vayu Purana 1. 2. 13-21, which is copied with only 
trifling variants by Brahmanda 1.2. 14-23, gives the exact 
manner in which Purūravas came to die. His greed for trea- 
sure was never satisfied. Once, while hunting, he stumbled 
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upon a golden altar made by Visvakarman at which the seers 
of the Naimisa forest were sacrificing. and tried to loot 
that. The angry sacrificers struck him with that sacrificial 
grass which had become as Indra’s vajra; so crushed, the 
king yielded up the ghost. 

Clearly, PURURAVAS WAS KILLED ATA SACRIFICE, 
according to this Brahmin tradition; that his extortionate 
greed was the cause is merely a warning to later kings, I 
submit that the cause may have been invented, but the killing 
cannot have been wholly divorced from current inherited 
legend. At this stage, let us repeat the Satapatha Brahmana 
(xi. 5.1.) version, in Eggeling’s translation < 

“The nymph Urvasi loved Puriiravas, the son of Ida. 
When she wedded with him, she said, ‘Thrice a day shait 
thou embrace me; but do not lie with me against my will, 
and let me not see thee naked, for such is the way to behave 
to us women’. (2) She then dwelt with him a long time, 
and ‘was even with child of him, so long did she dwell with 
him. Then the Gandharvas said. to one another, ‘For a long 
time, indeed, has this Urvasi dwelt among men : devise ye 
some means how she may come back to us,’ Now, a ewe 
with two lambs was tied to her couch : the Gandharvas then 
carried off one of the lambs. (3) ‘Alas’, she cried, ‘they are 
taking away my darling, as if I were where there is no hero 
and no many’ They carried off the second and she spoke in 
the selfsame manner, (4) He then thought within himself, 
‘How can. that be (a place) without a hero and without a man 
where I am? And naked, as; he was, he sprang up after 
them: too long he deemed it that he should put on his 
garment, Then the Gandharvas produced a flash of lightning, 
and she beheld him naked even as by daylight. Then, indeed, 
she vanished : ‘Here am I back’, he said, and lo} she had 
vanished. Wailling with sorrow, he wandered all over Kuru- 
ksetra. Now there is alotus lake there called Anyatahplaksa : 
He walked along its bank ; and there nymphs were swimm- 
ing about in the shape of swans, (5) And she (Urvasi) 
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recognising him, said, ‘This is the man with whom I have 
dwelt They then said, ‘Let us appear to him.’—‘So be it!’ 
she replied; and they appeared to him. (6) He then 
recognised her and implored her (RV. x. 95.1) ‘Oh my wife, 
stay though, cruel in mind: let us now exchange words ! 
Untold, these secrets of ours will not bring us joy in days to 
come’ ;—‘Stop, pray, let us speak together 1’ this is what he 
meant to say to her. (7) She replied (x. 95.2). ‘What concern 
have I with speaking to thee ? I have passed away like the 
first of the dawns. Purūravas, go home again : : I am like 
the wind. difficult to catch’;—‘Thou didst not do what I 
told thee; hard to catch am I for thee, go to thy home 
again p this is what she meant to say. (8) He then said 
sorrowing (x, 95.14), ‘Then will thy friend rush away this 
day never to come back, to go to the farthest distance : then 
will he lie in Nirrti’s lap, or the fierce wolves will devour 
him ; ‘Thy friend will either hang himself, or start forth ; 
or the wolves, or dogs will devour him’ | this is what he 
meant to say. (9) She replied (x. 95. 15), ‘Puriiravs, do not 
die} do not rush away | let not the cruel wolves devour 
thee | Truly, there is no friendship with women, and theirs 
are the hearts of hyenas ;—‘Do not take this to heart 
there is no friendship with women : return home p this is 
what she meant to say. (10) (RV. x. 95.16) ‘When changed 
in form, I walked among mortals, and passed the nights 
there during four autumns. J ate alittle ghee, once a day, 
and even now I feel satisfied therewith. —This discourse in 
fifteen verses had been handed down by the Bahvrcas. Then 
her heart took pity on him.” 

Thus the Satapatha Brahmana account is a commentary 
‘on the Rgvedic hymn, though not explaining its most obscure 
features, The Brahmana then goes on (by itself) to say how 
Urvagi gave him a night of her company, and gave his son. 
The Gandharvas granted him a boon, which he chose as 
being one of themselves. Thereto, he received directions 
for the proper sacrifices. The account ends: (17) “He 
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then made himself an upper aragi of Asvattha wood, and a 
lower arani of Asvattha wood ; and the fire which resulted 
therefrom was that very fire: by offering therewith he 
became one of the Gandharvas. Let him therefore make 
himself an upper and a lower arani of Asvattha wood, and 
the fire which results therefrom will be that very fire : by 
offering therewith he becomes one of the Gandharvas,” 
Kālidāsa retained the heroine on earth till the hero’s death, 
rather than translate him to heaven forthwith, That the SB 
accout was not authenticated by any strong textual basis 
in antiquity follows from the other Brahmana accounts 
which do their poor best to explain the same hymn (cf. W. 
Caland in Album Kern, Leiden 1003, pp. 57-60’. 

The last sentence of the Satapatha quotation is meant for 
any later sacrificer, The similarity of Urvasi-Puriravas (or 
for that matter any human coupling) with the two portions 
of the fire-plough> has been noted, the more so because 
the son’s name ayu is also used as an adjective for agni. This 
is one more natural interpretation of the whole myth. But 
let us remark for the time being that a definite locality was 
tecognied for the dialogue, and that the ‘happy ending’ was 
not part of the Vedic discourse, being clearly a later 
addition. The Rgvedic hymn is in eighteen instead of 
fifteen verses, which has been taken by some to denote a 
diflerence of version, Finally, what is the original meaning 
of ‘became a Gandharva’ ? This could not have happened 
while Puriiravas was alive, for the Gandharva at the time of 
the Brahmans is Tecognized as a spirit who could possess 
women, say the spirit that caused their hysteria : Bhujyu 
Lahyayani in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3. 4. 1 says to 
Yajiiavalkya...“We were travelling around as wanderers 
among the Madras. As such we came to the house of 
Pataiicala Kapya. He had a daughter who was Possessed by a 

5. For the fire-drill as Urvasi and Pururavas., cf. Sat. Brah. iii. 4. 1. 


22: for the fire-drill and any human Procreation, Brhadaranyaka 
upanisad vi. 4. 22, and other Places, ` 
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Gandharva”, We asked him, ‘who are you ? He said : ‘I am 
Sudhanvan, a descendant of Angiras’”. Pataiicala Kapya 
could not have had a very happy family life, for Uddalaka 
Aruni reports a little further: (Br. Up. 3. 7. 1) “He had a 
wife possessed by a gandharva. We asked him, !‘Who are 
you ? He said ‘I am Kabandha Atharvaya’”. The Afgirasas 
left human descendants, and the Atharvan is clearly at one 
time a human fire-priest. Hence, though the Gandharvas 
possess a separate minor heaven of their own, ahuman being 
can attain it only as a spirit. For a Buddhist the Gandharva 
is a condition of existence between death and rebirth. 

If we combine the Brahmana with the purana account, 
the common feature is that Puriiravas became a spirit, i.e., 
lost his life, in some way connected with a sacrifice. 


2.5. RGVEDA x. 95 
At this stage, let me introduce the original hymn which 
forms our ultimate source at present, and which will have to 
be accounted for if some new interpretation of the legend is. 
to be proposed, 
haye jaye manasa tistha ghore vacamsi mis‘ra krnava- 
vahai nu 
na nau mantra anuditasa ete mayaskaran paratare ca 
nahan (1) 
(Puriiravas) “Alas, O wife, desist from your intentions, O° 
dreadful one, let us discourse together. If our chants 
remain un-uttered, they will bear no fruit for distant days.” 
kimeta vaca krnava tavaham prakramis'am usasam agriyeva 
purūravah punar astam parehi durapana vata-ivaham 
asmi (2) 
,(Urvasi) “What shall I do with these discourses of yours T 
I have gone over like the first of the Usas. O Purūravas, go 
back to your destiny ; I am as hard to get as the wind.” 
isur na s‘riya igudher asana gosah s“atasa na ramhih 
avire kratau vi davidyutan nora na mayum citayanta 
dhunayah (3) 
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(Pur.) “Like an arrow to ‘the target that wins cattle a 
hundred hold. Without heroic determination there is no 
shining ; the chorus sets up a keening like (bleating) 
lambs,” 5 i 

sā vasu dadhati s‘vasuraya vaya uso yadi vasty antigrhat 

astam nanakse yasmiñ cikan diva naktam s“nathita 

vaitasena (4) 

(Extra.) That Usas giving wealth and nourishment to 
the father-in-law, as long as wished, reached her destiny 
(astam nanakse) from the inner house, which pleased her $ 
rammed night and day by the (lover’s) member. 

trih sma māhnah s‘nathayo yaitasen ota sma. mæ- 

vyatyai prnasi 
purūravo’nu te ketam ayam rājā me vīra tanvas tad 
asih (5) 

(Urv.) “Thrice a day didst thou ram me with the member, 
and impregnated me unwilling (as I was), Puriravas, I 
yielded to thy desires: O hero, then wert thou king of 
my body.” 

YG sujūņih Srenih sumnaapi hradecaksur na granthini 

caranyuh 

ta afijayo'runayo na sasruh Stiye gavo na dhenavo'na- 

vanta (6) 

(2) This excited ...line, knotted together, moving, reflect- 
ed in the pool; these drawn-red ointments flowed ; they 
lowed like cows, the cattle decorated (2): 

sam asmiñ jayamina asta gna ut em avardhan nadyak 

svagirtah 
mahe yat tva@ purūravo ranayavardhayan dasyuhatyaya 
devah (7) 
_ (@Urv.) “As he was born, there sat the gods’ wives ; the 
‘elfmade rivers made him grow. Thee, O Puriiravas, the 
gods have raised for the great battle, for victory over the 
Dasyus.” 6 i 
sacà yad asu jahatisy atkam amanusisu manuso niseve 
apa sma mat tarasanti'na bhujyus tā atrasan rathas- 
prśo nāśvīk (8) 
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(Pur.) “When I, though human, embraced the super- 
human (females) who cast off their clothing, they started 
away from me like does (? bhujyus) or like horses touching. 
the chariot’. t 


yad āsu marto amrtasu nisprk sam kşontbhih kratubhir 
na prnkte 


tā Gtayo na ae $umbhata svā aśvāso na krilayo 
dandasanah (9) 


(Urv.) “If the mortal lusting after (us) goddesses mingles 
with the water-nymphs according to their will, then do 
they display their bodies like swans, nipping each other like 
stallions at play”. 

vidyun na ya patanti davidyod bharanti me apya kamyani 


Janisto apo naryahk sujatah prorvasi tirata dirgham 
ayuh (10) 


(Pur.) “She flashed like falling lightning, bringing me the 
craved waters—from the water was born a noble lad. May’ 
Urvagi grant (me) long-life”, 

Jajnisa itha gopithyaya hi dadhatha tat puraravo ma ojah 


asasam tva vidusi sasminn ahan na masrnoh kim ‘abhug 
vad@si (11) 


(Urv.) “Thou wert surely born for protection ; this 
power didst thou hand over to me. I, the .initiate, warned 
you on that very day. Thou didst not listen to me, why dost 
thou (now) speak like an innocent ?” 

kadā siinuh pitaram jata icchae cakran nds'ru vartayad 

vijanan 

ko dampati samanasavi yiyod adha yad agnih śvaśureşu 

didayat (12) 

(Pur) “When will the son that is born yearn after his 
father ? He will have shed flooding tears, knowing (what 
happend). Who dares separate the wedded pair in accord 
as long as the (ancestral) fire burns at the house of the 
fathers-in-law 2” 

prati bravani vartayate aśru cakran na krandad adhye 

Sivayai 
pra tat te hinava yat te asme parehy astam nahi mira 
mapah (13) 
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(Urv.) “I answer you, let him shed ample tears, he will 
mot cry, heedful of (my) sacred office ; I shall send you that 
-or thine that thou hast with us. Go to thy destiny; thou 
fool thou canst not reach me”, 

sudevo adya prapated anavrt paravatam paramam ganatva u 
adha Sayitanirrter upasthe’ dhainam vrka rabhasdso adyuh(14) 

(Pur.) “Let (your) lover (sudevah) today drop (dead) un- 
‘covered, let him go to the very farthest distance, never to 
‘return; let him lie down in the lap of Nirrti (the death- 
goddess), let him be eaten by raging wolves,” 


puriiravo mī mrtha ma pra papto ma tva vrkaso. asivasa 
u ksan 


na vai strainani sakhyani santi salavrkanam hrdayany 
eta (15) 


(Urv.) “O, Puriiravas, thou art not to die, not to drop 
(dead), the unholy wolves are not to eat thee,” (Pur.) 
“There is no friendship with womenfolk, their hearts are 
the hearts of hyenas”. 

yad viripacaram martyesvavasam ratrik $aradag catasrah 

Shrtasya stokam sakrdahna asnam, tad ev edam tatr- 

Pana carami (16) 

(Urv.) “When I wandered among mortals in another 
guise and stayed (with them) for the nights of four years, I 
ate just a drop of clarified butter once a day ; sated with 
that do I wander here now.” 

antariksapram rajaso vimanim upa $iksyamy urvasim 

vasisthah 
upa tva ratih sukrtasya tisthan ni vartasva hrdayam 
tapyate me (17) 
ur.) “T, the best (of men) submit to the atmosphere- 
filling, sky-crossing Urvaéi. May the blessings of good 
deeds be thine ; turn back, my heart is heated (with fear)”, 
iti ta deva ima ahur aila yathem etad bhavasi 
mrtyubandhuh 
Praja te devan havisd yajati svarga u tvam api 
madayase (18) 
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(Urv.) ‘Thus speak these gods to thee, son of Ia: 
inasmuch as thou art now doomed to death, thy offspring 
will offer sacrifice to the gods, but thou thyself rejoice in 
heaven.” 

Hermann Oldenberg’s discussion (ZDMG xxix, 1885, 
52-90 : Akhyana-Hymnen im Rgveda ; our legend, pp. 72-86) 
postulates a (lost) prose shell for the vedic hymn without 
attempting to explain its many intrinsic difficulties. The 
-original suggestion was made by Windisch, on the model of 
Irish myth and legend. The argument is that the Satapatha 
Brāhmaņa version is much more comprehensible than the 
‘bare Rgveda diologue, hence some such explanatory padding 
must originally have existed. Unfortunately for this reason- 
ing, Oldenberg himself shows at the end of his discussion 
that many details of the ¢atapatha story arise from misread 
or badly understood phrases in the veda, For instance, the 
nymphs have been turned by the SB into swans from the 
revedic simple atayo na. The ewes tied to Orvasi’s bed may 
‘derive from reading the vedic ura na mayum as uranamayum ; 
the lack of a hero (to stop the Gandharvas taking away her 
darling) bewailed by Urvaśī may come from the rgveda’s 
avire kratau, the lightning flash from yj davidyutan na. For 
all that, Oldenberg agrees with Ludwig that «es kaum 
möglich ist die beiden Darstellungen (des RV und des ŚB) 
in Uebereinstimmung zu bringen.” The conclusion is that 
the original dialogue had become incomprehensible by the 
time of the Brahmaya, and if these very able German 
scholars understood ŚB account better, it was only because 
that account was manufactured specially to provide such 
uuderstanding, in place of that which had already been lost, 
Whether prose Passage were lost therewith or not is 
immaterial, though the Possibility seems to me very remote, 
There is a great deal in the Satapatha and other Brahmanas 
which shows to what extent vedic rites had gained curency 
and the form in which they were practised. But uncon- 
vincing prose stories inserted as explanations—for the 
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whole of the Brahmanic literature is meant as commentary 
to ritual practice—and fantastic etymologies show that in 
many cases the origin of the rite (and consequently the real 
meaning of a hymn) had been forgotten, or was something 
entirely different from the modes of contemporary society. 
To give better-known examples of such development: we 
know that down into imperial Roman times a hymn was 
sung whose archaic Latin was incomprehensible to the 
Singers ; that the opening of the Sybilline books meant 
reversion in times of the utmost civic peril to ancient and 
virtually forbidden sacrifices ; undoubtedly, that is why the 
praetor Petilius gave his opinion that certain books redis- 
covered after long burial should be burnt (Plutarch’s Numa 
Pompilius). We must try to unearth for ourselves the 
original ritual whose lapse had led the SB to account so 
badly for rks fixed by the Bahvrcas’ memory. 


2.6. COMMENTARY TO RV x. 95. 


The hymn undoubtedly contains the germs of a// the later 
stories that developed about Urvasi and Purūrava and from 
which Kalidasa drew his material with such unrestricted 
freedom. But to take some of them and then seek to explain 
the obscurities of the hymn thereby with Geldner leads to 
nothing except a great exercise of ingenuity in twisting the 
meaning of Sanskrit words—a pastime to which the language 
unfortunately lends itself far too well. The meteorological 
explanation will certainly not do, for then all details vanish 
completely. The Buddha, Napoleon, and Gladstone (as by 
Andrew Lang) can all be written off as sun-myths. Nor does 
itdo to say that Prose explanations must have been lost or 
that such myths are found in many other people’s folklore. 
We have to explain what survives, and to explain it on its 
own merits with reference toa form of society in which no 
prose additions were needed. 

The primary reason for the survival of any vedic hymn- 
is its liturgical function. If an odd hymn like this remains, 


L- 
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it can only be because it had some very marked significance 
or utility which was lost after the composition of the 
Particular verses. Of course, during the period of mere 


= Survival, all other parallel aspects® are of the utmost help, 


“tiluding the fire-drill, the sun-myth, the romantic tale, the 
psychological image, The last may be seen in the preface 
to Grassmann’s translation: “The hymn is of late origin--- 
and seems to have been carried from an original religious 
idea into the region of crude sensuality, and have been 
increased by further displacements that move within this 
latter region with ease. Puriravas, the ‘much-calling’, the 
son of [Ja (the libation) and Urvasi, the much-desiring or 
the much-offering, the spirit of ardour, appear here 
no longer in this ethico-religionship. On the contrary, the 
yearning of the man who calls to the goods and the granting 
of the goddess that awakens and recompensed ardour are 
here transformed into material desire and sensuality.” This, 
naturally, raises far too many objections to satisfy anyone. 
There is still plenty of sensuality in the Rgveda, and if 
the movemet of motifs be admitted, it can in general have 
been only from the sensual to the ideal ethico-religious, not 
in the opposite direction. Why should that have happened 
here, and in so mysterious a manner that the very meaning 
of the actual humn is lost ? 


6. Since the first publication of this note, certain other aspects have 
been pointed out which I cannot take seciously. A. Esteller S. J. 
tried to convince me in private discussions that the hymn had no 
mystery about‘it. Simple transposition of words, padas and 
stanzas, with occasional emendations bas:d upon Wacker- 
nagel’s Dehnungsgesetz removed all difficulties. The reason Urvasi 
left her husband was simply that he thrashed her thrice a day, a 
case of wife-beating not uncommon in India. I still prefer to take 
tbe unemended RY text, O, Herold, misquoting the title, regards 
itasa mere case of Aryan group-marriage, for which there might 
be no evidence but which apparently makes no difference to his 

judgment, beiag required by some {presumably Marxist) theory, 


23 
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My explanation derives from as literal a reading as 
possible, with the ambiguities left unresolved till the end, 
and then determined—as far as possible—by taking the 
sense of the whole. Purnravas is to be sacrificed after 
having begotten a son and successor upon Urvasi; he pleads 
in vain against her determination. This is quite well- 
known to authropologists as a sequel to some kinds of 
primitive secred marriage, 


Most of the Rgvedic humns are meant to be chanted by 
one or more priests. But there are a few exceptions 
where the humn can only be explained as what remains of a 
ritual performance.” For example, three (or four) characters, 
Indra, Indrapi, and Vrsikapi (and perhaps his wife) take part 
in x. 86, which is unquestionably sensual withits quite erotic 
passages, the refrain ‘visuasmad Indra uttara’ is treated as a 
later addition by all scholars, and so ignored, simply because 
it comes at the end of every rk without fitting into the 
metre, Why was it added at all, and why so systematically, 
when we have plenty of other examples of refrains fitting 
into the Rgvedic verse, and of later additions with smoother 
join? The only possible explanation is that this refrain is 
meant to be chanted by others than the principal characters, 
presumably by all those who attended the performance. The 
dialogue of Urvasi and Puriiravas is likewise meant to be 
part of a ritual act performed by two characters representing 
the principals and is thus a substitute for an earlier, actual 
sacrifice of the male. The extra verses are to be chanted by 


1. RV. x. 14.18 and 135 can only be meant to accompany various 
types of many-stage funerals. All the stages of a long and com- 
plicated marriage Ceremony are followed in x, 85, and the whole of 
that late hymn cannot have been meant for recitation by any one 
individual insmuch as the bridegroom has himself to speak some 
verses. in the first person. As for dialogues, x. 10 (Yama-Yami), 
x. 108 (Saramg and the Panis) were almost Certainly meant to be 
acted ; possibly also iii, 33 (Vigvamitra and the twin rivers), i, 165, 
i. 179, iv. 42, and a few others, 
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someone else, to round out the action. That is, Kālidāsa’s 
‘play is very naturally based upon the oldest of plays. This 
is not a startling conclussion ; even modern European drama 
-develops from the mystery plays of the medieval church, 
which themselves develop from and supplement church ritual. 
They offer a substitute for pagan, pre-Christian rites of 
‘similar purport. It has also been shown that Aeschylus at 
‘least among the Greek dramatists developed his plays from 
the mysteries related to tribal cults and initiation ceremonies 
by adopting the themes to changes in contemporary society, 


It anything has been omitted, it could at most have been 
“stage-directions for the mime, and not some prose narrative. 
‘The original meaning of nafya is precisely miming, not acting 
in the modern sense. Quite apart from foreign parallels and 
the still-surviving semi-ritual dances and songs in the coun- 
‘tryside which come at least to the threshold of drama ( M. 
Winternitz: Geschichte der Indischen Literature 3.162ff.), 
‘the Sanskrit texts of the dramas are quite explicit. For 
example, in the Mpcchakatikam, the villain Sakara dances 
(nartayati) with joy in the 9th act, a simple enough demon- 
‘stration. But the masseur-monk in act 3 takes the place of 
an image to escape his pursuers, after miming various senti- 
ments; bahuvidham natyam krtva. Sakara mimes a senti- 
ment, not an action (in the 9th act) when he manifests 
‘temptation: iti moham natayati. In the same act, the hero 
‘Carudatta mimes his shame (/ajjam natayati) without verbal 
answer when the shocked judge asks him, “Sir, is a courtezan 
‘then your friend ?” ; fear is mimed by him on his way to 
execution. I choose this drama deliberately because this 
‘hero is led to his death bedecked like a beast to be sacri- 
ficed to the gods, with a garland of red flowers and red 
‘hand prints all over his body. This will be of interest to us 
later. Here, I only raise one further question, namely, 
whether the nandi prologue to any Sanskrit drama was not 
originally pure mime, with the verbalbenediction added 


Jater. 
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` It will be seen at once that this explanation serves to 
remove all the major obscurities of the hymn, without doing 
any violence to the meaning of the words; the explanation 
fits better than any of the others that have been offered, ané 
shows at the same time why certain divergent accounts with 
a tragic ending survived in the Purinas. Let us look further 
into the details. 


Puriiravas addresses his wife as ghore, which means the 
grim or dreaded one, used for gods like Indra ; hardly a 
lover’s term, though later this is taken as denoting her hard- 
heartedness, But he is emphatic that if their mantras remain 
unspoken, there will be no benefit in distant days ; that is, 
the chant (and action) is meant to confer upon the audience 
the benefits associated with all fertility rites. Urvast 
apparently tells her lover to get back to his home, punar 
astam parehi, and this is supported by similar interpretations 
of the word astam in the fourth rk, which is admitted to be 
an extra verse. But look at the funerary hymn x. 14.8 where 
the dead man is sent back to his ancestors and Yama with 
the words punar astam chi. This has sometimes been taken 
as a request to be reborn in the original family, but such 
transmigration is not a Rgvedic idea. There is no doubt 
that Purūravas is to go to his final destiny, pass from the 
sight of men (astam adargane, Amarakoga 3. 4.17). He 
himself says that he is to die, in 14, where going to a far 
distance, lying down in the lap of Nirrti and so on are 
familiar idiomatic circumlocutions for death. This has, again 
been taken as a desire to commit suicide for being bereft of 
love—a proposition far too romantic for the Rgveda, parti- 
cularly as no word of endearment passes between these two ! 
Urvasi seems to console him in the next rk by assuring him 
that he is not to die. But look closer, and it is clear only 
that he is not to die a common profane death, not to be 
eaten by wolves like any untended corpse in the Iranian 
dakhma (predecessor of the tower of silence) or the corres- 
Ponding open corpse-enclosure, the Smasqana described in so 
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many Buddhist works, and even in the Kathasaritsagara. No, 
he is to be sacrificed to or by the gods ; that was his destiny, 
Purgravas was raised for the battle of the gods against the 
demons so it is not straining the sense to see in this (x. 95. 
7) the necessity for sacrificing Puriiravas. The assurance 
“thou dost not die’ is given in almost identical terms to the 
sacrified, cooked, and eaten horse in RV, i. 162.21 na vai u 
etana mriyase. In fact, the horse is going to the gods, freed 
from all his earthly troubles and brings victory to the 
sacrificers, We soould not be surprised to find Purilvavas 
assured at the very end that he is going straight to heaven. 
That is why he is mrtyubondhuh, not an ordinary mortal, but 
one literally bound to death at the sacrifice. This surely 
explains why Urvasi has the heart of hyena (15), why 
Puriiravas’s son can never know his father, but must console 
himself with thinking of his mother’s sacred office (12, 13). 
Even when he asks Urvasi to turn, ni vartasva (17) Puriiravas 
does not ask her to turn back to him, but to turn away from 
him for his heart quails with dread ; quite naturally, seeing 
what she is about to do to him. Earlier, he had begged her 
for long life (10) (Geldner’s translation “die Urvasi soll noch 
Jange leben” is piffle, seeing that she is immortal anyway) to 
which her only answer (11) was that he had been amply 
warned in advance as to what fate awaited him, if he insisted 
upon mating with her. The light diet admitted by Urvasi 
in (16) is perhaps a denial of cannibalism as a motive for 
killing the hero ; the demon wives of the Kathasaritsagara 
‘derive or sustain their supernatural powers by feeding upon 
human flesh. The Tulasi (holy basil) plant is worshipped 
throughout the country, being planted in the courtyard or 
near the entrance of everydevout Hindu household, on'square 
yrndavana pedestals which are really horned altars almost 
identical inform with those found at non-Israelite 10th 
century BC Megiddo, and others still further away from 
India. The plant goddess is married every year (now to 
Krsya), the reason buried deep in the mass of her legends 
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(mahatmya) being given that she isa widow. This can only 
mean the annual death (by sacrifice) of the husband, which 
brings us back to Urvaśl and Purjravas. It is not too 
fanciful to see the ancient sacrifice and its derivative legend 
reflected in Keats’ Jsabella, a poem based upon a story in 
Boccaccio, The heroine buries her murdered lover’s head 
ina flower-pot, and plants a Basil tuft over it, always 
keeping the Basil-pot by her side. 


27. URYVASPS ASSOCIATE 


There is some doubt still as to the translation of the first 
half of x.95,6. Are sujargih---granthini caranyuh to be taken 
as names, or are they adjectives of Srepii ? Taking the latter 
meaning, we might have a description of the line of dancers 
at sacrifice. In the first sense, they are other apsarasas, 
companions of Urvasi. These particular names are not to 
be found anywhere else, while the peculiar hiatus in sumnaapi 
can’t be explained in either case. No apsaras are named in 
the Rgveda, except Urvasi, if we leave out this Passage, The 
Atharva-veda does have several others (AY. iv. 37.3 etc.) : 
Guggulu, Pilā, Naladi, Auksagandhi, Pramandini whose names 
indicate some sort of a smell in each case. The Vajasaneyi 
Samhita (xv. 15ff. cf. also Taitt.Sam. iv, 4.3) names a different 
lot, two by two, to accompany several gods: Puijikasthala, 
Kratusthala for Agni ; Menaka, Sahajanya for Vayu, Pramlo- 
canti, Anulocanti (both prone to strip themselves) for Siirya ; 
Visvael, Ghytici ; Uravasi and Parvacitti (for Parjanya), As 
Pairs of female attendants for each male god, they are a 
normal feature of temple-reliefs, especially in the South, and 
may be studied also in the Ambarnath temple (1060 AD). 
These anticipate the later gaktis, or the regular mates of the 
gods (Laksmi for Vişņu etc.), and it is remarkable that they 
should occur so early. There are Plenty more, as in AV. vi. 
118. 1-2, Ugrajit, Ugrampasya, Rastrabhyt though only two of 
these might be apsaras. Clearly, the number of these nymphs 
is legion, Menaka (the name is Pre-Aryan word for ‘woman’) 
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is known in the Sakuntala episode for her seduction of 
Vigvamitra. Her daughter Sakuntaia is, remarkably enough, 
herself called an apsaras in the gatapatha Brahmaga (xiii. 
5. 4. 11.). She has some quite extraordinary features, for her 
name is derived from birds having fed her as an exposed in- 
fant ; these birds were carrion-eaters, presumably vultures 
(Mbh. 1, 67. 10-11) and birds of ill-omen, Sakunta, But 
Urvagi is the most prominent of these, and is unquestionably 
a water-goddess besides being able to traverse the air as in x. 
95.17 above. 

The apsarasas as water-goddesses appear in the legend of 
Vasistha’s birth (RV. vii. 339), where the sage is surrounded 
by these nymphs (vii. 33.). Vasistha is apparently clad in 
the lightning vidyuto jyotit pari samjihinam (vii, 33. 10) 
which recalls the lighting flash of the latter Purūravas legend 
that disclosed the hero in his nakedness, The actual birth of 
Vasistha is obscured by vii 33. 11-13 which report variously : 
utāsi maitravaruyo vasitho’rvasya brahman manaso’ dhi jatah, 
then apsarasah pari jajie vasigthah, and then that he was 
born from the seed of Mitra and Varura poured into a 
kumbha, urn, and that the all-gods culled him from the lotus- 
pond : visve devāh puskare tvadadanta. Being born from or 
because of the apsaras Urvasi and brought to to human 
beings by the simliatly born Agastyawas Vasigtha’s origin as 
a Brahmin, obviously un-Aryan as we shall see later. 


We may note in passing that several apsarasas occupy 
such prominent place near the beginning of some royal 
genealogy : Menaka (Sakuntal4), Ghrtacl, Alambs}, etc, The 
marriage had to be in some way legal for such a genealogy to 
be valid in patriarchal society, while it was notorious both 
by actual matriarchal custom and later tradition that the 
apsaras could not submit to a husband as permanent lord 
and master. Thus Rāvaņa said bluntly in violating the sea- 
born nymph Rambha: apsarāņām patir nasti, and was con- 
scious neither of sin nor crime. This obstacle was neatly 
avoided by the apsaras being cursed to human and mortality 
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for a period. Kalidasa found this convenient in ascribing a 
reborn apsaras as ancestress to Rama in the 8th sarga of his 
Raghuvamia, though some such tradition must have been 
current in his day. 

There is no doubt that the apsaras is a water-goddess 
(like the Nereids including Thetis, and most Greek nymphs 
with names ending in neira\, though her consort, the 
Gandharva, is generally in the sky (but again the golden- 
heeled Gandareva of the deep, in Iranian mythology). In 
RY. x. 10. 4-5, Yama and his twin sister Yami the first 
humans are born of the Gandharva and the water-woman 
(apya yoga), being fashioned by Tvastr, even in the womb, to 
be husband and wife. In x-85, the Gandharva seems to 
have special rights over all women, especially the virgins. 
This partly accounts for the apya kamydni of x. 95.10, and 
the child born from the waters, janiso apo naryah. Of course, 
there is a clear physiological erotic® factor also present. 
Psychoanalysts have maintained that “drawn from the 
waters” is an old representation for just ordinary human 
birth. The treatment by Freud and Otto Rank of this 
motive propounds that Sargon, Moses, or even Pope Gregory 
the great (in the Gesta Romanorum) being taken from the 
waters (like Karna in the Mbh.)is merely are births tory, the 
waters being uterine or those within the amnionic sac. Be 
that as it may, we do have two other points of support. 


Ta is a prominent goddess in the Rgveda, remembering 
that goddesses in general are far less important there than 
the male gods. She is associated with Urvasi and rivers in 
v. 41.19 : abhi na ila yathasya mata sman nadil hir urvasi va 
Srnaiu ; urvass vā brhaddiva grnana abhyiirnvina prabhrthasya 
ayoh.. The Ayu at the end may be Urvasi’s son. The Mbh. 
tells us that Ija was both father and mother of the hero, and 


8. For the erotic Significance of the waters, compare tufijate vrsnyam : 
MEO: rasam duhe of RV: i. 105, 2, and Sayana on yaduri 
ini, 126,6 ; also the “Anna Livia Piuribelle” chapter in J. J 
Finnegan's Wake. RE PERO 
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the change of sex in later accounts is clearly meant to link 
Purūravas to Manu inspite of his having no father nor any 
known parent except Ila. Such changes are not unknown 
when matriarchy is superseded (cf, Tawney-Penzer Vol, 7 p. 
231 ; Frazer Golden Bough 2. p, 253 ff.) ; one example is the 
Buddhist Avalokitesvara, who displaced a mother-goddess, 
cand is often equated to one, e.g. Kuman-Yin. The. implica- 
tion is that Puriravas is a figure of the transitional period 
when fatherhood became of prime importance; that is, of 
‘the period when the patriarchal form of society was imposing 
itself upon an earlier one. We shall have to consider whether 
this happened in India, or represents some extraneous change 
preserved in Aryan myths brought into India. But it is 
clear as far as x. 95 goes that Purgravas is pleading the 
newer type of custom in marriage in the twelth rk when he 
asks, who Can separate the married pair as long as the ances- 
tral fire burns in the husband’s paternal house? (The plural 
‘SvaSuresu is rather intriguing, but not unusual grammatically 
‘for the singular), That the Puriravas of x. 95 is actually the 
son of Ijā and not some other character is clear from the 
appellation Aila in the concluding lines of the hymn. He 
is mentioned in just one other place in the whole of the 
Rgveda : tvam agne manave dyam avasayih puriravase sukrte 
sukrttarah (i. 31. 4), where the word manabe may imply a 
separate favour by Agni to Manu, and not necessarily that 
Puriiravas is a son or descendant of Manu (or just ‘the 
human’ Purdrayas) ; why thundering from the sky is a sign 
-of special favour is not clear, nor whether that was the 
favour recieved by Puriiravas rather than Manu. We have, 
therefore, necessarily to concerntrate upon Urvaśi’s side of 
‘the story, more being known about her. 


To return to the birth from the waters, one may point 
out an episode whose parallelism has been Partially recog- 
nised, namely, the story of Bhisma (Mbh. 1. 91 ff.). This 
„great, figure dominates the extant Mahābhārata even more 
ithan the god Krsna. He is born of the river Ganges, who 
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assumes human form to woo Pratipa, but accepts consort- 
ship of his son Santanu instead, She kill her first seven sons- 
by drowning them one after the other in the river, which is 
surely her own natural form ; hence the sons are sacrificed 
to her if one ignores the revision. The eighth is saved by 
the father’s pleading, but then the river-queen leaves her 
husband. That son is Devavrata or Gangeya (with two 
names, dvingma as we are specially told in Mbh. 1. 93. 44) 
latter named Bhigsma. The change of name is occasioned by 
his strict vow to remain celibate. This leads him to abduct 
or capture, for his step-brother, the three daughters of the 
king of Kasi, named curiously enough Amba, Ambiki, 
Ambalika. ALL THREE NAMES MEAN ‘MOTHER’, and 
are connected with water by the world ambu and ambhas. 
One should guess that they might be river-goddesses, even 
forms of the Ganges, who has a triune image at Elephanta. 
Their names are particularly notable because of their joint 
invocation in the horse-sacrifice (Sat. Brah, xiii. 2. 8. 3. etc.), 
Of the three, the two younger are married off to Bhigma's 
step-brother Victravirya, who dies without issue. Bhigma is 
asked to beget sons upon them for continuity of the family, 
but refuses though his vow has no longer served any pur- 
pose, The eldest sister finds herself cast off by Salva, her 
former chosen one and asks Bhisma to take his place, but is 
also rejected. She vows to kill Bhisma, though he has the 
boon of virtual immortality from his father, being abie to: 
live as long as he likes. Amba commits suicide, is reborn 
as or is transformed after rebirth into the male Sikhagdin 
and ultimately kills the hitherto invincible Bhisma in battle 
because he cannot fight against a woman, not even against a 
man who had been a woman. I might add here that 
Sikhandin, which means “crested”, and might be used of a 
peacock, is given as name or appellation of a Gandharva in 
AY. iv. 37.7, so that the narrative is again closer to the 
Urvail story than would appear. Bhisma is killed by the- 
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tiver-goddess” whom he rejected ; the explanation that his 
opponent was a sexual] invert will not suffice. 

We may compare the story of Bhisma with that of the 
doomed hero of another Aryan battle epic. Achilles is also 
the son of a water-goddess by a royal but human father. 
The mother dips him Into the Styx to confer invulnerability 
upon him, not to drown him. The son spends some time 
dressed as a girl and living among girls as one of them. 
This is accounted for as an attempt to keep him out of the 
fatal campaign against Troy. But the matter cannot be so 
simple, for we have Cretan frescos that show boys in girl’s 
clothing as attendants at a sacrifice or other ritual which is 
to be performed entirely by women. This must be some 
ancient story thrust upon the marauding, bronze-age, Aryan 
chief ; the original connection between the sacred immersion, 
girl's clothing and life, and the hero's death must have been 
much stronger, if it be admitted that Thetis is also pre-Aryan 
in Greece. 

Other ramifications of river-goddess worshipped are 
known (J. Przyluski: LHO. 1934 p. 405-430), perhaps the 


9. According to Mbh, 5.187.39-40, Amba became a river with half her 
body. This river is given as flowing in the Vatsa country; a 
rocky tortuous stream filled with crocodiles, dangerons to pilgrims 
(dustirtha). All these details seem to indicate an existiug river, in 
the Gangetic plain above Allahabad which represented the mother- 
goddess Amba. The moral is that getting any history out of the 
main episodes of our epics is less paying than, for example, writing 
the history of Charlemagne from the Chanson de Roland or of Rome 
at the time of Theodosius and Maximus from the Song of Wayland, 
or the Dream of Maxen Wiedig, One may even conjecture that the 
basic legends come fromthe pre-Aryan Nagas, and have been 
Aryanized along with the remnats of the people. For, Dhytardstra 
is only a naga in Buddhist legendas elewhere in Sanskrit, and the 
capital Hastinapura is often called nagapura. Sovereignty passes 
to Yudhisthira only after the jewel which Agvatthaman (the ancient 
Indian king Spatembas mentioned by Megasthenes) bore in his 
forehead like any naga of traditional myth and legend was torn out 
by force ; the jewel is still associated with the fabulous sacred 
cobras, 
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Indian custom of visarjana, committing images, and at times 
ashes of the dead to the waters, hearkens back in some way 
to this tradition, Ritual. marrige to mother-and river- 
goddesses was definitely known to be dangerous (as with the 
Daniides), in other lands; it underlies the refusal of 
Gilgames , to consort, with Istar, and the Ahgat and Amat 
story which, as is well-known, was periodically acted out, 
The gradual fading, of the danger is seen in the Manusmrti 
injunction (3. 19) not to choose a bride with any sort of 
terrifying name, among them specifically the name of any 
tiver, A similar caution is given by the quite practical and 
generally irreligious Kamasitra 3.1.13, Therefore, though 
the naming of Indian girls after rivers is common nowadays, 
and has no effect upon their prospects of marriage, the 
fashion was definitely frowned upon in earlier days, undoub- 
tedly for very good reasons, On the other hand, the apsaras 
and water-goddess cult survives, e. g. near Poona, particu- 
larly in the Māval region, the māmāla-hāra of Sātavāhana 
inscriptions at Karle, These goddesses (Mavala-devi : “the 
mother-goddesses”) have given their name to the country, 
ate identified with the ‘seven apsaras’ (sati apsara), and are 
‘worshipped only in the plural, always: near the water, 
whether well, pond, or river. But they do not seem to 
demand blood-sacrifices nowadays, such as other rustic 
Goddesses still require at least once a year. Their aniconic 
stones are stiil coated with red minium, or the goddesses 
themselves ate symbolised by red streaks on a rock 
‘or tree, 


2.8. THE DAWN-GODDESS IN THE RGVEDA 


The most important of Urvasgi's associations has been lost 
i most translations, This is with Usas, the goddess of the 
dawn and possibly the brhaddivi of v. 41.19. Inx. 95, 2. 
Urvasi says that she has passed over like the first of the 
dawns, and this seems a mere simile. The problem then is 
to explain away the uso in 4, and this is done in many 
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different ways, none convincing. The explanation I offer is 
that Urvasi has reached the status of an Usas, and that this 
status.is that of a mothergoddess?°, not of a mere goddess 
of the dawn. That was HER destiny, as being sacrificed 
was her lover’s. We proceed to consider this in detail. 


In x. 95. 8. 9. we noted that the apsaras and her com- 
panions strip off their clothing ; that was also the way in 
which Menaka and others seduced the sages. Quite remark- 
ably, it is the goddess Usas who most often bares herself to 
the sight of men in this way. In i. 123. 11, she reveals her 
body like a young woman decorated by her mother : avis 
tanvam krnuse drse kam. In i. 124.7 uşi hasreva ni rinite 
apsah, she reveals her secret charms like a lascivious woman, 
or like a smiling one, as you take hasra. But in the same rk 
she goes towards men like a brotherless woman, mounting 
the throne, platform, or stage for the sake of wealth : abhra- 
teva pumsa eti pratici, gartarug iva sanaye dhananim, where 
the meaning of gartaruk is not clear. Obviously the refer- 
ence is to one who has no brother to make a match for her, 
hence must display herself upon, some high place to collect 
a dowry. Perhaps v. 80, 4-6 contain the oftenset repeated 
mention of this self-exposure of the dawn goddess, but her 
reyealing her bossom and charms to men is quite common, 
Remarkably enough, this performance is seen often on Syro- 
Hittite seals (W. H, Wa.d : Seal Cylinders of Westem Asia. 
chap. L) where the Indian humped bull is shown : at times. 


10. The Brhaddevata takes Surya, Saranyu and even Vrsikapayi as 
froms of Usas (Byd. ii. 10, vii, 120-21). The speech-goddess Vic is 
there equated to Durga, Sarama, Urvasi, Yami in the middle sphere 
(ii, 77) and to Usas in ii. 79-80. Urvagi is derived as uruvasini 
Gi. 5. 9). Making all possible allowance for the syncretistic 
tendency of such post-Vedic explanatory works, it is clear that 
these goddesses had Something incommon. This common factor 
can only have been their being mother-goddesses, For Saramā 
and all other goddesses whose names terminate in mā, we have 

_the clear though Iate testimony of the Amarakosa 1.1.29 ; indirg 
Jokamata ma ksiroda-tanaya rama. 
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as her pedestal. There is no shame attached to this: nodha 
ivavir akrta priyant, like a girl with yet immature breasts 
(nodha iva, after Grassmann’s suggestion). We can under- 
stand the bewitching apsaras doing this, for it is her function 
to attract men. But why Usas ? 

In any case, why should this goddess of the dawn be so 
specially prominent in the Rgveda, when she seems to have 
no important function ; her counterpart Eos is negligible in 
‘Greece. There are at least twenty one complete hymns 
dedicated to her, and she is important enough to be invited 
in the special sacrificial chants known as @pri-hymns. In 
these humns, with their rigidly fixed structure, Usas comes 
just after the opening of the divine doors, to be mentioned 
either together with the night (wsasa-naktd) or in the dual, 
which would again mean the same pair. That is too high an 
honour for a meré witch, or one who behaves like a hetaera. 
Clearly, she once had a higher position, for which we must 
search to explain the survival. 

The former high position is not difficult to trace. She is 
the sun's wife on occasion, as in vii. 75.5 sūryasya yosa, but 
perhaps his sister and also his mother iii, 61.4 syarjananti. 
Yet this is not enoughto explain hér importance. In i. 113.19, 
she is the mother of all the gods, a numen of Aditi: 
matā devgnim aditer anikam. Her real status slips out in a 
most important reference, which is in a hymn dedicated to 
Agni (iv. 2. 15), 

adha matur uşasā septa viprah jayemahi prathma 
vedhaso nrn 
divas-putra aigiraso bhavema adrim rujema 
dhaninam sucantah, 

“We seven sages shall generate (or be born) from mother 
Usas, the first men sacrificers ; we shall become Angirasas, 
sons of heaven. we shall burs! the rich mountain, shining 
‘forth.’ Usas was, therefore, a high mother goddess, literally 
Mater Matuta. How did she come to lose this position ? 

Vasistha says abhid usd indratama maghoni (vii. 79. 3), 
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where the aorist past tense seems to me to indicate that Usas 

had once been but was no longer superlatively Indra’s equal. 
“The support for this is from the tale of conflict between the 
two deities. The mention is not isolated, for we find it in ii. 
15. 6, x. 138. 5,x. 73. 6, but with greatest detail in 
äv. 30. 8. 11: 


etad ghed uta viryam indra cakartha paumsyam 
striyam yad durhayayuvam vadhir duhitaram 
divah (8) 
divas cid ghi duhitaram mahan mahiyamjnim ; 
uşâsam indra sam pinak (9) 
apa usa anasak sarat sampistad aha bibhyusi ; 
ne yat sim signathad vrşa (10) 


etad asyā anah susampistam vipasya ; 
sasāra sim paravatah (11) 


“This heroic and virile deed didst thou also do, O Indra, 
that thou didst strike down (or kill) the evil-plotting woman, 
the daughter of heaven. Usas, verily the daughter of 
heaven, the great, to be regarded as great didst thou crush, 
O Indra. Usas fled from the shattered wagon in fright, when 
the Bull (Indra) had rammed her. Her wagon lay completely 
smashed to bits on the Vipāś (tiver), she (herself) fled to 
the furthest distance”. 


There is no reason or explanation given for this conflict. 
Indra is the young god, oae whose birth is mentioned several 
times, and who takes the lead over ail other gods because of 
his prowess in battle: In fact, he reflects the typical Aryan 
tribal war-chieftain, irresistible in strife after getting drunk 
on Soma. His displacement of Varuna is just barely to be 
seen in a dialogue (iv. 42). Indra and the older chief god 
Tvastr (whose Position I have traced elsewhere) have no such 
open conflict as this. To Keith, the wagon (anas) signified 
merely that the image of Usas was Carried around the fields 
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in such a cart, like the Germanic?! field deities, or Demeter. 
But why was it smashed up by the new leader? Her fleeing 
to the furthest distance is equivalent to her death. She is 
ascribed only an ordinary horse-chariot (ratha) in most later 
hymns, The ox-cart, like the archaism sim, must represent 
great antiquity. At the same time, she is an ancient goddess 
in spite of her virginity and youth, which are preserved by 
her being born again and again: punah punar jāyamāna 
purani (i. 92, 10). The only possible explanation lies in a 
clash of cults, that of the old mother-goddess being crushed 
on the river Beas by the new war-god of the patriarchal 
invaders, Indra. That she survives after being ‘killed’ can 
only indicate progressive, comparatively, peaceful, assimila- 
tion of her surviving pre-Aryan worshippers who still 
regarded her as mother of the sun, wife of the sun, daughter 
of heaven. Her behaviour is reflected in that of apsarasas 


11. What Keith omitted from his reading of Tacitus is of particular 
interest to us, and I quote from H. Mattingly’s translation in the 
Penguin Classics ; “They are distinguished by a common worship 
of Nerthus or Mother Earth. They believe that she interests herself 
in human affairs and rides through their peoples. In an island of 
ocean stands a sacred grove and in the grove, stands a car draped 
with a cloth which none but the priest may touch. The priest can 
feel the presence of the goddess in this holy of holies, and attends 
her, in deepest reverence, as her car is drawn by kine. Then 
follow days of rejoicing and merrymaking in every place that she 
honours with her advent and stay. No one goes to war, no one 
takes up arms ; every object of iron is locked away ; then and 
then oniy, peace and quiet known aad prized, until the goddess 
is again restored to her temple by the priest, when she has had her 
fill of the society of men. Afterthat, the car, the cloth, and belive it 
if you will, the goodess herself are washed clean in a secluded lake. 
This service is performed by slaves who are immediately afterwards 
drowned in the lake.” In comment, Nerthus is equivalent to the 
Aryan Niryti, a death-goddess ; the sacred grove, the sacred lake 
and sacrifice of slaves are significant ; locking away all iron objects 
would probably indicate a stone-age or bronze-age cult, probably 
the former, “Rejoicing and merry-making” would mean at least 
communal dances, and perhaps some orgiastic features as well in 
the Nerthus-Njord festival. 
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like Urvasi, who degenerate into the Witches of the Atharva- 
veda by natural development of the combined society, which 
really and finally kills their cult, except for local survivals 
in villages and the jungle. 

The former (probable) role of Usas as the mother of 
creation and certainly of the Angirasas—who clain affinity 
with the light-deities—can be untangled with some difficulty 
from the extant Rgveda. Later mythology takes creation as 
resulting from the incest of Prajapati with his own daughter, 
the root stanzas being found in the RY. But in i, 72. 5. it 
is clear that the father is the sky-god (here a male though 
often elsewhere a female in the same veda, hence a later 
fiction coupled to the original mother-goddess), while Usas 
is emphatically the daughter of heaven as both commentators 
and translators Point out here; the Progeny are the 
Afgirasas. In iii, 31. 1, seg, we have much the same theme, 
as also in x. 61, 7, while in i, 164.33. the daughter has 
become the Earth. This shows heterogeneity among Brahmin 
traditions, Her connection with later hetaerism May be 
seen from Sayaya's comment upon the word vrī, Which he 
takes as a name of Usas, as for example in i, 121, 2, and 
iv. 1. 16; in the latter hymn, it would make better sense 
to take Usas as the cow-mother, the goddess whose thrice 
Seven secret names were known only to the initiates, 

There is only one more reference to Urvasj in the Rgveda 
(iv. 2. 18 ; AV. xviii, 3.23), just after the striking mention of 
Usas with the seven seers : 

a yūtheva ksumati paśvo akhyad devanam yaj janim 

anty ugra 
martānām cid uryaśīr akrpran vrdhe cid arya 
uparasyayoh. 

The Urvagis are here in the Plural ; āyu can again be taken 
as the legendary Son, or some adjective. Grassmann makes 
Urvasi also into an abstraction ‘der Menschen heisse 
Wiinsche’, but; seeing that the Usas do also occur in the 

24 
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plural, and that Urvagi had become an Usas before finishing 
with Purūravas, there is no reason why we should not take 
the word as still referring to the nymphs.?2 The proper tran- 
slation of the second line, therefore, would be something like 
“The Urvasis have taken pity upon mortals, even to helping 
the later kinsman Ayu”. Presumably, the son and successors 
of Aila Puriravas were not sacrificed, patriarchy had 
conquered finally. 

One further if rather slight bit of evidence points to the 
great antiquity of such goddesses, in spite of the dominant 
patriarchal gods in the Rgveda. That is that they had wings 
at one time, a feature lost in our iconography that may be 
seen in the Hittite glyptic, the Burney Lillith and a unique 
Mesopotamian representation of Ishtar, who is a mother- 
goddess and a dawn-goddess, being also mother, sister and 
wife of Tammuz, the sun-god whom jshe frees periodically 
from his mountain grave. The apsaras traverses the sky, 
without being called winged. Just where the Rgvedic seers 
got this notion is difficult to see unless originally the sun 
itself was the winged goddess ; for we have nothing like it 
in the known Indus valley glyptic, though bird-headed 
figurines, ideograms of homo-signs with four arms, and per- 
haps one (winged ? ) symbol on a seal are founds (M. S. Vats 
Excavations at Harappa, Delhi 1940, pl. 91. 355). On the 
other hand Suparga is used of the sun, which remind us of 
the winged sundisc of the Assyrians ; in i. 105.1, it refers to 
the moon. The only male god with wings as well as arms is 
explicitly Visvakarman in x. 81.3. There is a winged demon 
suparnayatu against which the Vasisthas pray for protection 
in vii. 104.22; but i. 22. 11, hopes that the gods’ wives 
would be with unbroken wings, acchinna-patrah sacantam. 
That the dawns, or the dawn-night pair were winged seems 
quite clear from two prayers in distress : i. 105. 11 suparna 


12, In RV. iv 2, 18, the Urve gis must be the multiple Usas, as is shown 
by reference to these dawns in the imbeddiog verse, particularly 
16 and 19, 
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eta Gsate1® and mā mam ime patatrini vi dugdham (i. 58.4). 
These goddesses reduce man’s life day by day, and so are 
death-goddesses themselves as Probably were also the terri- 
fying bird-headed Indus terracottas, All the more natural 
if, as mother-goddess, one of them were to Cause the death 
‘of her consort ina sacrifice. The tradition survived tin the 
west, in the Sirens that lured mariners to their death and 
the Harpies. In India, the last contact Seems to have been 
‘with Sakuntala, the rejected apsaras. 


The Rgveda shows fainter traces of a different type of 
“hetaerism”, which seems related to survivals of Aryan group 
Marriage rather than to the cult of the pre-Aryan mother- 
goddess, though the two need not be independent. The 
‘specific reference may be seen in RV. i. 167.4, where the 
goddess Rodasi is common to all the Maruts, under the 
title of sadharani (plus the incomprehensible yavya = fertile 2). 
Whether this indicates fraternal Polyandry (as I incline to 
think) or a form of prostitution is not clear ; the question 
is further complicated by Rodasi (with a displaced accent) 
‘being elsewhere equated to the combination of earth and sky, 
‘hence two goddesses rather than one. The Aśvins are go- 
between for arranging the marriage of Sūryā with Soma (in 
x. 85.8-9 hence originally of the sun-goddess to the moon- 
od), which would make them her brothers: but they are 
clearly her husbands in iv. 43.6, which again is not a contra- 
diction in terms of group-marriage of the older sort. We 
have already noted the identity of Sūryā with Usas and 
Urvasi in later tradition, while the later hymn reduces 
Siirya’s marriage to a still current ritual which can only have 
arisen by a human couple impersonating the divine bridal 


13. That these suparnāh are not the sun’s Tay’s as Sayana and 30 many 
casual translators take them is clear from the Sequence, for the 
sun does nat rise till the next rk ; only the successive dawns can be 


meant. 
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pair. The bridegroom in x. 85.36 takes his bride by the 
hand at the crucial stage of the wedding, yet in the very next 
rk, the woman is spoken of as she who receives the seed of 
(many) men : yasyam bijam manusya vapanti, and it would be 
odd to have this generic mode of designation unless indeed, 
in some older days at least, she would automatically have 
become the bride of several brothers or clansmen.1* In RY. 
1. 126. 5, the visya iva vrā anasvantah seems besttranslated by 
Geldner’s ‘die auf Karren wie die Clandirnen fahrend -.’, for 
yisyah is feminine plural. Dirne, prostitute, is rather a 
strong word to use, and I should prefer to see here the no- 
madic common clan-wives by group marriage, riding bullock- 
carts which might just be a means of transport not neces- 
sarily connected with the older vehicle of Usas, though we 
have seen that Sdyana takes vra= Usas, twice. The later word 
vesya for prositue, from the same root as visyd, presumably 
denotes the woman who dwelt in a house common to all 
men ; the ganika clearly derives from group-wives. In most 
developed societies whose primitive stages can still be traced, 
it is generally to be seen that prostitution arises as a conse- 
quence of the abolition of group marriage. Both are conco- 
mitants of a new form of property, patriarchal private 
property which replaces communal possession of the means 
of production, AV. xv. shows the harlot prominent in vratya 
fertility rites that were not generally fashionable. 


2.9. ARYAN OR PRE-ARYAN ? 


The character of Urvasi and her higher form Usas has. 
been delineated in the foregoing, but we have still to consider 
whether she was Aryan in the same sense as Indra, Varuna, 
Agni, or inherited from older civilizations. The parallelism 


14. AV. xiv. 2,14 clearly supplements the Revedic cremonial, in the 
direction of group marriage “in her here, O men, scatter ye 
seed” ; the 17th rk hopes that the bride would be ‘not husband 
slaying‘, and the next that she would be devrkama. The collective 
evidence is overwhelming. 
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with Ishtar-Innanna?® is unquestioned, but there would seem 
to be no direct etymological connection, though we must 
mention the ingenious conjecture that the Indo-European 
word for star (star in the RY) is actually derived from Ishtar 
and her symbol, the star. There isa lily-goddess in Asia 
Minor, probably some derivative of Astarte, and prototype 
of the Hebrew Susannah. It is not enough even so to point 
out once again the hetaera-hierodule-bayadere character of 
our heroine and of the mother goddess which she claimed to 
have become. For, admitting this, and the fact that such 
attendance upon a mother-goddess has no ancient basis in 
any Sanskrit text or scripture, we should still have to 
explain whether the actual temple cults of this sort still 
extant in India derive from religions outside India, or from 
the Indus Valley pre-Aryans. However, we find enough in 
the extant literature for ourpurpose tocomplete the analysis 
without pretending to solve all Possible problems that may 
arise. It might be said in Passing that Indian mother- 
goddess temples are a direct growth from primitive tribal 
cults, each of local origin later brahminized, 

Of course, the question of some plausible mechanism for 
the aboption of pre-Aryan cults will be raised ; it will also 


15, [Star may not be the lady of the lake like an apsaras ; but she is, 
like Usas, the great m dth2r, an eternal virgin, as well as a hetaera, 
Her symbol the eight-poiated Star, associates her with the rising 
and setting sun as the ‘morniag star,’ the planet Venus which is 
malein Sanskrit. Ths red oxen (v, $0, 3) that draw the wagon of 
Usas might be move thaa a fig tre of speech for the dawa colours, 
if it is aceepted that {Star's corenoaial cart was hitched to red 
oxenin Babylonia. Both are immortal goddesses, but there is no 
referenca to ‘formor [Stars’ as to former Usas, The Indian dawn 
goddess is bora agaia and again, which seems to me to indicate a 
a humain representative, seeing that rebirth is inconceivable as well 
as unnecessary without death. This is not the equivalent of Iśtar’s 
descent into the nether world, which is properly equated to the 
long stay of Usas in Varuņa’s realm (RV. i, 123.8 dirgham sacante 
varunosya dhama,) so faatastically twisted by Tijak to derive an 
Arctic home for the Aryans, 
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be objected that, after all, the Indus seals portray exclusively 
male animas, the rare human figures are demonstrably 
masculine where identifiable. The reasoning is in full agree- 
ment with this, for the seals belonged to a different set 
of people than the female figurines, to the men of the 
tarder class which was destroyed along with the houses 
behind whose massive, undecorated walls they had piled up 
their wealth, The women with their cults survived, either 
as wives or slaves, which would account for all the traces of 
their cults that we have shown in Aryan documents 
though at variance with the mode of living (not race) which 
is denoted by the word Aryan. 


The Rgvedic reference to the dancing-girl are casual, as 
if the institution were familar to all; yet temples of any 
sort could not have been pastoral-Aryan-vedic, there is no 
direct mother-goddess worship, and we have seen that the 
Usas cult wassmashed up by no less a personage than Indra. 
In i. 92.3 we hear women chanting at their work, presum- 
ably ritual: areanti narir apaso na vistibhih. In the next: 
rk, we have Usas wearing decorative clothes like a dancing 
girl: adhi pesimsi vapate nrtūr iva. The patterned cioth 
appears again in ii. 3.6 figuratively, as the woven pattern of 
the sacrifice : yajfiasya peSas. This profession of weaving 
Clearly belongs to the women, and is in the process of being 
usurped by men, as I shall now show. 


In RV. v. 47. 6, the Mothers weave clothes for their son, 

` the sun. The night weaves the sun’s garment for him in 
i. 115.4, and is a weaving woman again in Sayana on ii. 38.4 : 
vasiram vayanti nariva ratrih, Most significant for my 
main theme, Usas is also a weaver with the night : usasi- 
nakta vayyā iva...tantum tatam samvayanti (ii. 3.6), There- 
fore it is again natural to find the apsarasas in vii. 33.9 
Weaving the garment stretched by the all-regulating god of 
death, Yama : yamena tatam paridhim vayantas, In vii. 33.12, 
the sage Vasistha was born of the apsaras, the jar, and 
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the lake to take over the work of these nymphs who are 
like the Norns in weaving the pattem of fate. Nevertheless, 
men other than Vasistha succeeded to less fateful types of 
weaving. The yajña being woven is not only a common 
figure of speech, but the male seer of ii, 28. 8 weaves his 
song, just as the paternal ancestors in x. 130.1 weave the 
sacrifice. 

This change over to patriarchal production must have 
occurred at the time early Rgvedic society was formed from 
pre-Aryan conquered as their Aryan conquerors. Men seem 
always to have monopolized ploughing (iv. 57) while 
Brahmanaspati, a male priest-god, swedges the world 
together like a smith (x. 72. 2). 


We are now ina position to understand why in x. 95.4 
Urva§i claimed (as an Usas) to have given clothing and food 
to her father-in-law, That is, though she had a dread ritual 
to perform as vidusi in x. 95.11, she was initiated into 
certain arts as well which had been the prerogative of her 
sex, and weaving was one of them, Thus the Sayaya gloss 
vasu=yasakam, clothing, is quite correct. The word later 
comes to mean wealth in general, and the Brahmanical 
renaissance with its spicing and embalming of the Sanskrit 
language makes this synonymous with all other forms of 
wealth. Nevertheless, the original meanings of three main 
terms seem to have been separate: dhana would indicate 
precious metals, loot in general ; rayi must have originally 
denoted wealth in cattle and horses, seeing that gomat is 
used as its adjective so often; vasu, I take it, meant pri- 
marily wealth manufactured and worn, like clothing. At the 
time of the Atharva-veda (AV ix. 5. 14), weaving must have 
been a household industry carried on by women, for home- 
woven garments are there mentioned, along with gold, as a 
sacrificial gift; spinning, and weaving but not needlework 
appear in the list of a good wife's accomplishments in the 
Kamasitra (4. 1. 33). 
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This raises the next question, in what way did Urvasi 
supply food to her father-in-law ? For the vayas in question 
might have been merely the result of her cooking. Of course, 
Usas is often gavam mata, mother of the cattle and the older 
ploughless hoe agriculture may have again been a preroga- 
tive of the women, as we find it in most primitive societies, 
but there is no direct evidence before us. However, we may 
use archaeology and anthropology to solve another riddle, 
namely the multiple account of Vasistha’s birth in 
vii, 33, where he is born of the apsaras, the lotus or 
lotus-pond, and also from the seed of Mitra-Varuna poured 
into a jar, kumbha, The answer is very simple, namely that 
THE KUMBHA IS ITSELF THE MOTHER-GODDESS in 
spite of the masculine gender of the word. It is known that 
prehistoric hand-made pottery, before the introduction of 
the wheel and mass production, is fabricated by women. To 
this day, pots made by hand or on the potter's disc in India 
are made by women, and smocthed by men with paddles and 
a stone anvil-block ; but no woman is allowed to work the 
fast potter’s wheel in India, so far as I know. Moreover, 
the pots generally represent the mother-goddess, either by 
their decorations, the oculi or necklaces incised or painted 
on them as patterns, or by actual additions to complete the 
image. The latter has left its mark upon the Sanskrit 
language, for the word for ear karna means pot-handle as 
well, like the Scots ‘lug’. The Ramayana demon Kumbha- 
Kaya may have had ears like the handles of a pot. However, 
other ancient names with the termination karna can only be 
explained as of totemic origin: Jatikarga, Tinakarga, 
Mayiitakarya, Masirakagja, Kharjorakarva, (cf, Kasika on 
Panini 4,1.112, and the ganapztha). 

The apsaras in general is a mother-goddess, as would 
appear from the AV hymns called matrnamani. Later tradi- 
tion, mixed as usual, is even stronger. Laksmi, like Aphro- 
dite, was born of the sea, She has the name Rama, Ma and 
‘mother of the people’ (Lokamata cf. AmarakoSa, 1. 1. 29). 
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This makes her a mother-goddess, as should be all goddesses 

whose names have a suffix-ma: Uma, Ruma, Rusamé, etc. 
But there is some reason to think of her as originally an 
apsaras, apart from her being born of the waters. Though 
she is a goddess, wife of Vispu-Narayana, she counts as sister 
to the sea-born demon Jalamdhara ( Skanda-P, 2.4.8, 2.4.14- 
22), husband of the plant-goddess Tulas!-Vrnda whose story 
we have already reviewed above. The reader knows that the 
original ‘grove of Vpndā' (vrndavana) was on Kygna’s home 
ground, in the gakula at Mathura, according to ancient 
tradition as well as modern pilgrims’ belief. Her cult most 
obviously has been separate from, and older than that of 
Krsna-Narayaga being married to Tulasi-Vpnda annually is a 
comparatively late step in the assimilation of a mother- 
goddess cult to that of a pastoral god. Certainly, Krsoa’s 
numerous wives, like the countless wives, mistresses and 
casully violated nymps of Herakles, must have been mother- 
goddesses in their own right before the union, the ultimate 
fusion of cults rounded upon the merger of two entirely 
different forms of society. 


We have already referred to the terra cotta figurines that 
prove the worship of the mother-goddess to have been 
prominent in the pre-Aryan Indus valley. I now suggest 
that the ‘Great Bath’ at Mohenjo-daro is ceremonial puskara, 
This curious building, situated apart from the city on the 
citadel-zikkurat mound, could not have been utilitarian seeing 
that so much labour had to be expended to fill the tank with 
water, There is no imagery or decoration of any sort, but 
the tank is surrounded by rooms, which may have been uscd 
by living representatives, companions, or servants of the 
goddess, the apsaras of the day ; the water need not have 
been so labouriously drawn, unless for water-deities to 
whom it was essential, The range of seemingly unconected 
meanings for the word puskara is highly suggestive: lake, 
lotus, art of dancing, the sky ; the root pus from which it is 
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derived, like the very close puskala, denotes fertility, nourish- 
ment, plenty. The whole nexus of ideas is coonected with 
the apsaras though she appears in the classical Sanskrit 
literature only as dancer and houri. According to the 
Dhammapada-atthakatha iv. 3 and the preamble story of 
Jataka 455, the Licchavi oligarchs of Vesāli had a special, 
heavily guarded, sacred investiture-pugkara = abhi-Seka- 
mangala-pokkharani, About 120 A. D. Nahapana’s son-in- 
law Usavadata went far out of his way to have the abhiseka 
investiture performed at the “Poksara (sic) tank” (El. 7, p. 
78, inscription at Nasik), The Cambodian apsaras dancers 
of Angkor Vat are portrayed with the lotus flower in one 
hand and lotus seed-pod in the other, the first symbolizing 
the puskara while the second is obviously a fertility symol, 
How old the tradition really is may be seen from the 
Indo-Greek coin of Peukelaotis where the lotus-crowned 
patron-goddess of the city Puskaravati is portrayed in. 
precisely the same way, with the name Ambi= mother- 
goddess. The Šatapatha Braimaga vii. 4. 1. 11 tells us that 
the lotus-leaf (puskaraparna) is the womb (yoni), and in 13 
that the puskara is the lotus-leaf. Thus Vasistha’s birth has a 
completely consistent account, multiple only in the symbo- 
lism used. The gotra lists mention a Pauskarasadi gotra 
among the Vasisthas. The gotra is historical as a Brahmin 
priest of that gens was priest of king Pasenadi (Dighanikaya 
4), and a grammarian of that name is also known, The name 
means descendant of puskara-sad, he who resides in the pus- 
kara, which clearly indicates-Vasistha. So does Kugdin, from 
which theKaundinya gotra of the Vasisthas is derived, Neither 
the lotus-pond nor the apsaras that tarries there could be 
Aryan in origin. It would be difficult to explan the funda- 
mental and distinctive role of the lotus ia all Indian icono- 
graphy without relating it to pre-Aryan cults, for the Aryan- 
vedic center about the sacred fire. One may note further 
that one of the holiest places of pilgrimage is a tirtha named 
Puskara, identified with one of that name in Rajputna, but 
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presumably representing earlie artifical tank of the sort. 
The puskara is a necessary adjunct to eyery Hindu tempie 
not actually by a river, even in well-watered regions, 


The Mahabharata birth-story of the hundered Kauravas 
and their sister tells us that they were not born directly of 
their mother Gandhari but from ghee-filled jars into which 
the undeveloped embryos were placed. Significantly, 
kumbha is still used for harlot by lexica like the Visvakosa. 
Mesopotamian glyptic represents two rivers flowing from a 
jar held by Ea or his attendant. As pointed out by Mr. 
R. D, Barnett, the flowing jar isa symbol of fertility. As 
the Mari statue of Istar shows her holding ii, and seal 
89762 of the British Museum shows the two rivers issuing. 
from her shoulders, jhe guess would be justified that the jar 
was her special fertility symbol—hence the representation of 
an uterus—before her displacement by male deities. The 
Vidhiira-pandita-jataka (Fausböll 545) gives an extraordinary 
rule for success (gatha 1307), namely that a kumbha filled 
with water must always be reverently saluted with joined 
hands. The udakhumba, urn filled with water, does not 
appear to be particularly important in the Rgveda, but has a 
yery prominent position in the grhyasitras, and in current 
practice. For example, the bridal pair must circumambulate 
the sacred fire which is accompanied by the water-jar, though 
the vedic god is agni alone, without the jar. The fire is 
addressed in some Rgvedic funerary hymns, but again the 
water-jar plays an important part in modern Hindu cremation 
rites symbolising the whole course of the dead man’s life 


2,10: THE GODDESSES OF BIRTH AND DEATH 


The Katha-sarit-sagara 70.112 equates the kumbha or ghata 
explicitly to the uterus. The equivalence may explain why 
the navaratra ‘nine-nights’ fertility festival to all mother- 
goddesses begins on the first of Aévin by establishing a 
fertility-jar (ghata-sthapana). The jar is set in some earth in 
which seed-grain is carefully planted “to encourage the fields,” 
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The cella of the shrine is decorated with food of all sorts. 
‘In the villages, this is the special time for blood-sacrifices 
‘to the goddesses. Women are the principle worshipper 
-during these nine nights, even when male priests have taken 
over the cult, as happens at the more porfitable cult-spots. 
The festival ends officialy with a sacrifice (often only sym- 
bolic, of flour, but still officially called bali-dana) to Saras- 
vati, and the visarjana of that goddess. Other parts of the 
country have their own equivalent observances, such as the 
Varalaksmi worship in the south. Here, the pot is decorated 
with a painting, or a silver mask of the goddess, filled with 
grain, set up with due ceremony, and worshiped. The 
special function of the jar may account for the remarkable 
‘fact that potters rather than brahmins are in general demand 
among many lower castes, to officiate at funerals, and some 
other ceremonies, Their special hand-drums and chants are 
generally required for prophylactic ritual before a wedding 
ceremony, and sometimes credited with special power over 
ghosts. 

The kumbha as represention of a mother-goddess still 
survives in many south Indian festivals, of which the Karagā 
at Bangalore may be taken as a specimen, It is the special 
annual fertility rite of the Tigaļas, who seem to haye come 
‘from North Arcot, and are professional market-gardeners 

-about Bangalore, The animal sacrifices formerly made to 
the pot are now reduced to one, the rest being replaced by 
cutting lemoes, or by boiled cereals, In the final procession, 
the main participant (arcaka; hereditary Tigala priest) 

‘carries the pot on his head, but is dressed as a woman ; his 
wife has to remain hidden from the sight of men all during 
the festival, The Tigala representatives, at least one from 
‘each family, cut themselves with sharp swords, but no blood 
‘flows during the ordeal. This festival, which is obviously 
not Aryan, has been Brahminized only during the last 150 
years, is now associated with a temple dedicated to the eldest 
\Pagdava Dharmaraja, and the goddess made into his wife 
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Draupadi, the main content?® of the sacred pot being a 
gold fetish known as her śakti. An auxiliary Brahmin 
purohita (at present sri Venkataraya Vadyar, from whom 
I obtained these details) now attends even at the most 
secret part of the ritual which is performed in a shelter 
with two Tigļas, one of them TigaJa priest mentioned before, 
the other a Tigaļa who leads the way for the procession. 
Naturally, these secret rites are not divulged, but the whole 
festival is obviously a women’s observance taken over by 
men. It is to be noted that though the Tigalas are a low 
caste, every temple in Bangalore sends an idol representing 
its god to follow in the final procession, and on the whole, 
this may be called the most impressive local festival, The 
untouchables have a similar one acouple of months later, the 
real Karaga ends on caitra (April) full-moon after nine days 
of observances and celebrations. The triple pot which is it- 
self the Karaga is not made by a TigaJa nowadays, but by a 
professional potter. Nevertheless, it must still be made from 
the sediment of one particular artificial pond ; not turned 
on the wheel but hand-made, and not burnt but sun- 
dried ; the final procession ends with the Karaga pot being 


16. Other contents are limes representing the five Pandavas, some 
ordinary water, and some cococut water, both in small quantities. 
It seems curious that coconut water should be incluced end even 
more that the coconut, which cannot have been widely cultivated 
in India till after the time of Varahamihira, should play an img or- 
tant part in virtually every Brahmin ritual today. Pcssitle rcescrs. 
might be the husked friut’s resemblance to a ritual pot, with lts 
hair tuft, hard shell, oculi, contents of edible flesh so often divided 
and distributed as a: sacrament, and of course the water, The 
multiple symbolism would be most suited to fertility cults after 
blood sacrifices went out of fashion, The Maoris visualize the 
coconut as thehead of a slain lover [Peter Buck—Te Rangi Hiroa ; 
Vikiugs of the Sunrise, (p. 312)]. The coir and the three black 
spots on the shel! (of which one can be pushed through easily by 
the human finger, as by the growing coconut sprout) give an 
excellent representation of hair, eyes and month respectively, even 
in India. 
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thrown into the pond, though the golden gakti representing 
Draupadi is quietly, recused by the priest for use again 
next year. 


There are two different conceptions of death in the Rgveda, 
which gives several distinct funerary rites in its later book, 
namely x. 14, x. 18, x. 35. The earlier concept of death in the 
RV is unquestionably going to sleep, the long sleep from 
which there is no awakening. Many of the demons killed by 
Indra sink down into this eternal sleep. The Vasistha hymn 
vii 55 seems to have begun as a funeral hymn, then mistaken 

‘for and further transformed into a lullaby, Correspondingly, 
-we have the lower level of the cemetery H at Harrappa with 
extended burials. The dead sleep peacefully, furnished with 
grave goods and supplied with jars that must once have con- 
tained the drink of immortality,Soma. This cemetery is 
undoubtedly Aryan, and the city itself to be identified with 
the Hariyiplya of vi 27.5-6, though the battle mentioned 
there might refer equally well to conflict beyween two waves 
of Aryan invaders as to the first Aryan conquest of the city. 
When we come to the top layer of cemetery H, however, the 
- character of the burials changes abruptly. The dead adults 
survive only in jars, where their remains are placed after the 
body had been cremated or decarnated by birds of prey. 
The custom mentioned in all the major ritual books, such as 
those of A’valiyana, Katyiyana, and so on, and the jar 
where the bones are placed is specifically called the kumbha. 
‘This corresponds to the later Rgvedic concept of death (i. 
164.32 sa matur yona parivito antar bahupraja nirrtim 4G 
vivesa), namely return to the mother’s womb, and is proved 
very clearly in the case of cemetery H by the crouched posi- 
tion in which dead infants are placed within the jar; 
apparently, the bodies of children could be sent back to the 
mother directly, without being stripped of later fleshy accre- 
tions by fire or carrion-eaters. Further guesses may be made 
“that the star-like decorations on the jars are developed oculi, 
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but this would need closer proof. Incidentally, we are in a 
position to explain one peculiar decoration in this later 
Harappan grave pottery, namely the peacock containing & 
recumbent human figure within the disc that forms the bird’s 
body. If the figure were sitting or upright, it might have 
been taken for some deity. The horizontal position excludes 
this, and a reference in the Mahabharata (i.25.6) clarifies the 
the situation. There, the dead are represented as having 
been eaten by birds and insects of various sorts, but speci- 
fically by peacocks (sitikantha), whence the figure within 
the peacock must be the dead man himself. The bird is not 
the common carrion-eater, so that he must have had a parti- 
cular sanctity, which is confirmed by his being the com- 
panion and hence a totem of the river—speech—and mother- 
goddess Sarasvati. With the particular name éitikantha, he 
is associated with the dread god Rudra-Siva, and a vahana of 
Skanda as well. 

A lite later, as in the Šatapatha Bramaya xiii. 8. 3. 3, 
the Earth herself becomes the mother, into whose lap the 
bones are poured out from the kumbha, but clearly the 
original mother or at least her womb was represented by the 
pot. Therefore, it is clear that Vasistha and Agastya, in 
being born from the urn, are giving a good Aryan transla- 
tion of their birth from a pre-Aryan or non-Aryan mother- 
goddess. The effective change is from the absence of a father 
to the total denial of a mother, a cleat Marxist antithesis 
necessitated by the transition from matriarchy to patriarchy. 
After all, Aryan means a particular manner of life and 
speech, not a race. We may conclude, seeing that extended 
burial comes first, that the Harappan groups of Aryans 
had not the general habit of cremation, and that the later 
idea of a return to the womb is acquired from some of 
their former enemies whose remnants after the conquest 
were absorbed by comparatively peaceful means, unless, of 
course, it represents a second wave of invaders, We cannot 
prove directly that the manufacture of pottery was also a 
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monopoly of women in the earlist stage here, or that Urvasi 
Usas was a potter. But ritual pots continue to be made by 
the priest’s hand without the wheel, as in Sa. Brah. xiv. 1.2, 
7 ff, and the spade with which the clay is dug is to be for- 
mally addressed by the priest ‘thou art a woman’, as again in 
Sat. Brah. vi. 3. 1.39, I think that this goes back to the 
period when both digging (for agriculture) and pottery were 
women’s work, That the mother-goddess should weave the 
the pattern of her son’s fate and sew or embroider it (like 
Raka in ii. 32.4 sivyatvapah sicycdchidyamanaya) is most 
natural, 

Another survival of the mother-goddess cult into later 
times seems quite clear from the story of Aila Puriravas's 
parentage. He is the son of a prominent ( for the Rgveda ) 
goddess, Ila, and the Mbh. says that I]a was both his father 
and his mother. The Purāņic account then changes Ilā's 
sex, Iļja the son of Manu having become a woman by stepping 
into a grove sacred to the mother-goddess Parvati, In 
Maharastra almost every village mother-goddess has her 
grove, now usually dwindled to a thicket, though occasinally 
(as at Phagne near Bedsa) quite impressive ; but there is no 
longer a taboo on male entry. Such places are to be found 
in other parts of the world, as for example, among the 
Attonga,?” where any man who enters the sisterhood house 
even by accident is initiated as a woman and has to live as a 
woman thereafter. But this is not merely a later affair, for 
such initiation appears quite explicitly in the Rgveda, 
though its meaning has been obscured by mythological 


17. R. Briffault, The Mothers, (London 1927) vol, ii. pp. 531-536, 550 
et, al. Briffault’s powerfully documented and inspiring three-volume 
work could not be used more directly here simply because archaec- 
logy now tells us a great deal about the pre-Aryan element in what 
was once regarded as a purely Aryan Indic culture, The lack of 
historical analysis, for which Briffault’s sources are far more to 
blame than he is, does not vitiate his main thesis, but does make 
it dangerous, to carry some of his detailed conclutions over with- 
out close examination, 
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accretions (as perhaps with the Greek seer Teiresias). We 
have in viii. 33.19 : 

adhah pasyasva mopari samtaram padakau hara 

ma te kasaplakau drgan stri hi brahma babhavitha 


“Gaze downwards, not up ; hold your feet close together ; 
let your rump be seen; for thou, O priest, art become a 
woman”. Nothing could be clearer than this which shows 
(with the preceding rks) that a male priest has been initiated 
as a woman, and told to behave accordingly. And this can- 
not be Aryan for the mother-goddess plays no part in the 
warring life of jbronze-age pastoral invaders and plunderers, 
whatever their past might have been. The conclusion is that 
the Rgveda shows the absorption of a pre-Aryan stream of 
culture, which goes into the very source and origin of 
Brahminism, Urvagi's metamorphosis in Kilidasa’s drama 
is merely a late inversion of the original taboo upon male 
entry into the Mother-goddess’s preserve. To this day 
women may not approach certain comparatively minor gods 
such as the VetaJa, Bapiiji Biba and at some places Karttika- 
Svămin (Skanda). 

The rk cited above occurs in the Kagva family book of 
the Rgveda. The Kanvas were demonstrably latecomers 
into the vedic fold, like the Kasyapas, though the latter 
occupy a much higher position in the later Brahmin tardi- 
tion.1® The Kanva Narada is reported by several Puragas. 


18. Though neglible in the Reved:, the Kiagyapas had gained sufficient 
sancity by the time of the Brahmanas to rank high among their 
caste, and must have been specially prominent in U.P. a Bihar of 
the 6th century B.C. as is seen by the way they have managed to 
write themselves into Jain ani Buddhist legends. Mahavira, who 
surely was a Ksatriya, is ascribed the Kasyapa gotra. The thre> 
( supposed ) Buddhas preceding Gotama are Kagyapas ( Digha- 
nikaya 14). Asita Devala sheds tears over the infant Gotama in 
‘the prophetic knowledge that he himself will not be alive when the 
child grows up to attain Buddhahood. At the level of tradition 
that is in all probability historical, we read of Parana Kasspa as: 
a leading ascetic teacher at the time of the Buddha and king. 
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to have tecome a woman by bathing in a sacred pool; he 
regains his manhocd by another immersion, but only after a 
considerable period as a woman. Narada enjoys a very high 
position as sage, beingquoted or addressed from the Atharva- 
veda down; yet he is still called a Gandharva in the epics. 
In Buddhist records, he and Pabbata are gods ; a Narada is 
a Brahma, another a former Buddha} Most important of all, 
the Anukramani makes him and his brother or nephew 
Parvata joint authors of RV. ix. 104, but with an alternative 
ascription to‘the Sikhandinir, apsarasas, daughters of Kasya- 
pa.’ Referring back to the Bhisma story, where that hero 
is killed by a Sikhaydini metamorphosed into a man, one may 
recognise traces of a very deep layer of myth regarding the 
tradition of mother-goddesscults, apsarasas, hyman sacrifice, 

At the end of Sakuntala actv, the wailing heroine is taken 
by a shape of light which carries her off to the apsaras-tirtha. 
At the begining of the very next act, the nymph Sanumati 
(or Misrakesi) comes from that sacred pool to spy upon the 
hero. She has just finished her turn of attendance upon 
men at the ritual investiture bath, ‘java sahujanassa abhisea- 
kalo’. Thus Kalidasa balances the Vikramorvasiyam with 
another play where the apsaras heroine (whose name makes 
her a bird-goddess) is rejected by the hero, directly inverting 
the original Urvasi legend. The ‘Great bath’ at Mahenjo- 
daro, instead of ‘being the ‘hj dropathic establshment’ that 
Marshall calls it with consistent ineptitude, was probably 
the prototyre of such tirthas ; consorting with the (human) 
apsaras was part of the ritual. This would be the Indus 
valley analogue of Mesopotamian ritual h‘erodule prositu- 
tion in temples of Ishtar. 

Useful and suggestive parallels are to be found in Robert 
Graves’s brilliant summary and intepretain: The Greek 


Ajatagatru. The three Kassapa brothers had the greatest following 
among those converted by the Buddha himself, Mabakassapa 
convoked the fisst council efter the Buddha’s death, which gives 
him virtual leadership of the Buddhist monastic order, 
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Myths (2 vol, Penguin Books, nos. 1026-7, London 1955), 
Though Hera was married to Zeus, the children of her body 
were not his. The Stymphalian bird-witches, the reality 
whose destruction underlay a labour of Hercules, were her 
priestesses. They provide a continuous chain through the 
bird-legged Sirens and the Harpies, to the owl-faced female 
ona stele at Troy I who had not yet become Hera or Pallas 
Athene, Hera was worshipped as Child, Bride and Widow 
(like our Tulasi), and renewed her virginity by periodic baths 
in the springs of Canathus, This means simply ritual puri- 
fication after the sacrifice of her earthly husband, presumably 
‘the temporary consort of her chief priestess. Aphrodite 
similarly renewed her virginity by bathing in the sea off 
‘Paphos, while Athenes and Artemis remained virgins. 
Nevertheless, a ‘husband’ was formerly sacrificed to Artemis 
in various places, boys flogged once a year till the blood 
drenched her image at Sparta; Actaeon was torn to pieces 
by his own dogs for having seen her naked. Anchisés was 
horrified to learn that he had uncovered the nakedness of a 
goddess (Aphrodite) after a night of love, and begged her to 
spare his life, Precisely so did Puriravas beg Urvaéi'to 
spare his life, while the Satapatha legend merely inverts the 
original reason when it explains that he had broken the 
taboo by letting her see him naked. The primitive taboo 
can only have been against seeing the goddess in a state of 
nature, The transgressor would have to be punished; 
Puriiravas, not Urvasgi, would be the person who had to 
vanish from the sight of men—by being sacrificed. The 
sacred pool is in evidence both in the RV and the $B, with, 
Urvasi’s appearance as a swan reminiscent of the bird- 
goddesses. At Athens, the Vintage Festival was marked by 
girls swinging from the branches of Erigone’s pine tree on 
swings; this should explain how Urvasi appreared to 
Puriiravas as antariksa-pra (RV. x 95.17) just before the end, 
Her swinging high through the air was as much part of the 
ritual fertility sacrifice as the chant and the dance. 
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Narda’s metamorphosis into a woman by bathing ina 
sacred pool surely points to the renewal of virginity above. 
We still find living representatives of water goddesses wor- 
shipped in the south, under the name kannir-ammad or tanir- 
amma among those who have not yet abandoned their old 
ritual for that of the brahmins. Patriarchal intrusion did 
not immediately abolish the sacred king’s death by sacrifice, 
even in Greece. A surrogate was first !sacrificed in place of 
the hero, and then perhaps symbolic puppets or totem- 
animals substituted. In some cases, however, the chieftain 
had to substitute in his own person for the displaced high- 
priestess as Hermaphroditus by wearing false breasts and 
woman’s garments. So Narada may have been some such 
figure of the transition. The Greek myths do not show 
direct transference ; there is no Indra, for example. Ouranos- 
Varuna are common, perhaps both imasculinized from the 
original goddess Ur-anna, ‘Lady of The Mountain’'—a 
Mesopotamian equivalent of our Durga which it is not 
possible to equate to Urvasi. Eos seduces a suspiciously 
large number of lovers insatiably, in irapid succession (as did 
Istar): Orion, Cephalus, Cleitus, Ganymede, Tithonus. etc. 
Though etymologically comparable to Usas, Eos is a Tita- 
ness, hence pre-Hellenic ; her fingers were only rosy, while 
those of our goddess must have been red with human ‘blood. 
The Hittite Hepit was not elevated to the rank of Eve asin 
Palestine, but simply made Hebe, cup-bearer to the Olympian 
gods. Foreign deities adopted without the accompaniment 
of substantial number of human followers generally receive 
a minor standing, The parallels we have pointed out above 
subsist only and precisely because the two societies under- 
went similar transition from matriarchy to the patriarchal 


form. 


The origin of the much-discussed sati immolation of the 
widow with her husband’s corpse now seems fairly obvious. 
The first widow in Greek myth to survive her husband and: 
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remarry rather than enter his flaming pyre was Gorgophone, . 
daughter of Perseus. Widow-burning can only have developed 
from suppression of matriarchal tradition, presumably as a 
warning or precaution against its surreptitious revival. We 
must remember that the ordinary tribesman knew only group 
marriage in both types of society, not the chief's hieros 
gamos. So, ‘husband’ denotes some chieftain or sacred king 
who gained his title to sovereignty (over the new society 
fused out of two distinct types) primarily by formal marriage 
to some local highpriestess or ‘queen’. If, then, the husband 
died, there are ample grounds for suspicion that it was the 
wife’s doing, a reversion to the old ritual. The sati custom 
would not only discourage this, but act like a curious inver- 
sion of the older sacrifice,and count further as provision for 
the departed leader in the next world. (Yet, the sati is herself. 
not on the same level as the dead hero’s horse, bow, panoply 
and accoutrements immolated with him, for she immediately 
becomes a goddess, with her own cult. The ancient but still 
recited marrige hymn RV, x, 85. 44 admonishes the bride : 
a-pati-ghni edhi=‘become a non-husband-killer’, This 
excellent advice is followed up with an invocation to Indra 
to give her ten sons and to make her husband the eleventh, 
This would carry the proper meaning only in a society which 
had not completely forgotten that the husband was once sent 
to the gods in sacrifice, but never the son. 


The Urvaéi faded away, but they are responsible never- 
theless for the goddesses of the later pantheon that are 
married peacefully to the major gods. Their living represen- 
tatives developed what became—with the rise of a trading 
society and cash economy before the Mauryan period— 
commercialized prostitution. Significantly enough, the 
older, superannuated state-controlled meretrices of the 
Arthasastra (2. 22.2. 27) enjoy the position of Madams 
and supervisors over their younger colleagues, with the title 
matrka used for mother-goddesses. They are also responsi-- 
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ble for the unholy institutions associated with temple- 
‘cults in the least Aryanized parts of India. Finally, they 
-gave birth to two leading Brahmin clans, the Vasisthas and 
the Agastyas. When the jar-born sage Agastya ‘nourished 
iboth colours’, ubhau varņau pupoşa in RV. i. 179. 6 it cannot 
mean two castes, but both Aryans and non-Aryans, for he 
sbelonged to both, and his hymns show clearly the character 
of the compromise. Only intensive and ‘systematic archaeo- 
logy can decide whether the Agastyan penetration of the 
‘South is pure myth or has some connections with the great 
«megalithic tombe of “saints”, 
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